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Art. 1L—AustriAn CoNSTITUTIONALISM. 


1. Verhandlungen des Oecsterreichischen verstarkten Reichsraths 
in 1860. Nach stenographischen Berichten. 2 Biinde. 
Wien: 1860. 

(Transactions of the Austrian enlarged Council of the Empire 
im 1860. From Stenographic Reports. 2 vols. Vienna: 
1860. 


2. Reichsrath oder Reichstag. Wien: Feb. 1861. 
(Council of the Empire, or Parliament. Vienna: Feb. 1861.) 


3. Der Reichsrath. Biographische Skitzen der Mitglieder des 
Herrenund Abgeordnetenhauses des Oesterreichischen Reichs- 
raths, nebst den Programmen der verschiedenen Parteien, 
&e. 2 Hefte. Wien: 1861-2. 

(The Imperial Parliament. Biographical Sketches of the Mem- 
bers of the Houses of Lords and Representatives of Austria, 
together with the Programmes of the different Parties. 2 
numbers. Vienna: 1861-2.) 


4. Der Bohmische Landtag Politisches Taschenbuch, d¢. Prag: 
1861. 

(The Bohemian Diet Political Pocket-book, dc. Prague : 
1861.) 


5. Die staatsrechtlichen Verhdltnisse Bohmens geqeniiber Deutsch- 
land und Oesterreich. Prag: 1862. 
(The Chartered State Rights of Bohemia in relation to Germany 
and Austria. Prague: 1862.) 
(Vol. LXXIX. No. CLVI.] New Senixs, Vol. XXIII. No. Il. Z 
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6. Stenographische Berichte der Sitzungen des Herren und 
Abgeordnetenhauses des Reichsraths. Wien: 1861-2. 
(Stenographic Reports of the Sittings of the Houses of Lords 
and Representatives of the Austrian Empire. Vienna: 

1861-2.) 


7. Das Vaterland. Zeitung fiir die Oesterreichische Monarchie. 
1861-2. 

(The Fatherland. Journal for the Austrian Monarchy. Vienna: 
1861-2.) 


8. Oesterreichs Erhebung und Erstérkung. Hamburg und 
Wien: 1862. 

(Austria's Elevation and Invigoration. Hamburg and Vienna: 
1862.) 


9. Press-Prozess. Des Dr. Jutivs Grecer. Rédacteur der 
“ Narodni Listy,” in June, 1862. Prag. 

(Press-Prosecution. By Dr. Juttus GREGER. Editor of the 
“ Nérodni Listy.” (National Paper.) 

10. Press-Prozess des CANoNICUS WENZEL STuLc, Rédacteur des 
“ Pozor.” Bohemia: 23rd September, 1862. 

(Press-Prosecution of the Rev. CaNon Stutc. Bohemia: 23rd 
September, 1862.) 


LTHOUGH the Austrian empire ever since its formation has 

been an object of great interest to historians, statesmen, and 

all whose studies embrace the principles of government and the 

development of national and political life, yet to the generality of 

Englishmen the peculiar nature and circumstances of this hetero- 

geneous and polyglot State were but little known until the year 
1848. 

Of al] the echoes of the February revolution, of all the conse- 
quences to other countries of Europe of that unexpected event, 
not one was more striking than the sudden uprising of the 
Viennese in the following month, and the speedy collapse of that 
system of government in Austria, which the Emperor Francis 
and his faithful chancellor, Prince Metternich, had for so long a 
time successfully carried out. The Paris revolution acted like a 
spark exploding a mine, that mine of discontent which for many 
years had been gradually accumulating under the so-called paternal 
government of the imperial house of Hapsburg. 

The events which now followed, not only in Vienna, but in 
Milan, Venice, Pesth, and Prague, were of so important a character 
that “special correspondents” of the great London journals were 
sent to those focuses of revolution. Thus, early in the spring of 
‘48 there was no longer any lack of opportunity for that large 
portion of the English public whose education does not include 
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the special study of continental history, not only to become 
acquainted with passing occurrences in different parts of the 
Austrian empire, but also to gain some insight into their 
genesis. 

It is not our purpose to speak of the storms and abortive revo- 
lutions of 1848, nor of the reaction which followed. We shall 
begin our survey of political life in Austria at that period when 
at the close of the Italian campaign of 1859, the re-introduced, 
but far more widely extended, system of absolutist, military, and 
bureaucratic rule completely broke down, and the Emperor 
Francis-Joseph, we believe in all sincerity, entered upon that 
path of reform which has led by degrees to the present state of 
constitutional government. 

The war in Italy cannot be said to have been popular with the 
middle or lower classes in any part of the empire, though nearly 
all, especially the upper classes, felt the humiliation of defeat. 
During the progress of the campaign, however, thoughtful poli- 
ticians had not been wanting who hailed the reverses of the 
Austrian arms as the harbingers of a better state of things. “A 
few more blows,” they cried, “a few more defeats, and a repre- 
sentative system of government in Austria will become a neces- 
sity!” Such aspirations and prophecies have been, to some 
extent, realized. ‘The disastrous end of the war gave form and 
expression to the general discontent, and led to the fall of the 
hated minister, Bach—that Vienna revolutionary advocate, who, 
in 48, had hastened to betray the cause which had brought him 
to the surface. Step by step concessions have been made to 
public opinion, until at last the capital of the empire rejoiced in 
seeing a parliament again within its walls, the first session 
of which, of twenty months’ duration, came to a close last 
Christmas. 

As the ideas of most Englishmen about this Austrian Parliament 
are but general and vague, we shall speak of the numbers, elements, 
and parties of which it is composed ; but to a clear understanding 
of the actual situation in that empire, we must previously glance 
at those Imperial measures which have led to the present Con- 
stitution. : 

As early as 1851 the Emperor Francis-Joseph had instituted 
4 Reichsrath, by a statute bearing date the 13th of April of that 
year, and on the 20th of August following, another “ Imperial 
Cabinet's Order” introduced certain modifications in the original 
patent. 

The Imperial councillors in the first instance were few, and 
named by the Emperur for life. But he made known his inten- 
tion to increase the number occasionally by the temporary addition 
of men of capacity from the different Crown-lands and pro- 
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vinces,* to assist in the discussion of particular subjects. The 
functions of this Reichsrath were to be purely deliberative, to aid 
the Emperor and his ministers, by giving opinions on such ques- 
tions as should be submitted to its judgment. It was to be no- 
wise under the control of the ministry, but to have a co-ordinate 
rank, and be subordinate to the Emperor alone. 

At that time the ministers, according to an old custom in 
Austria, presented to the Emperor written reports on matters 
requiring his decision. After the institution of the Reichsrath, 
the Emperor frequently handed over such reports to that body, 
that he might profit by its opinions. Occasonally the ministers 
were invited to be present at the deliberations of the Council ; but 
usually this was not the case, and the ministers did not know 
what advice the Emperor had received. He often acted upon the 
recommendations of his Privy Council, in opposition to the views 
of his Ministers. 

The great and increasing gloom and discontent which pervaded 
all classes in the empire in the winter 1859-60, and the wretched 
state of the finances, probably led to the promulgation, on the Sth 
March, 1860, of a new Imperial patent respecting the Reichsrath. 
This council was greatly increased by an addition to those who 
had already been named for life, of ten more life and thirty-eight 
temporary extraordinary members, men distinguished for rank 
and capacity belonging to the different Crown-lands and provinces 
of the empire. ‘These extraordinary members were subsequently 
named by the Emperor, but provisionally only, as he made known 
his will on the re-establishment of the Diets, to choose his coun- 
cillors only from such men as these historico-political bodies 
should confide in and recommend. 

On the 31st of May, the enlarged Reichsrath assembled at 
Vienna, under the presidency of the Archduke Rainer, for the 





* Although we may occasionally use the word “ provinces,” it cannot be 
applied in its literal sense to the component parts of the Austrian States. To 
some readers a list of the titles borne by the Serres: as prefixed to the decrees 
of which we are about to speak, may be of interest. 

“ We, Francis-Joseph I., by the Grace of God Emperor of Austria ; King 
of Hungary and Bohemia, King of Lombardy and Venice, of Dalmatia, Croatia, 
Slavonia, Galicia, Lodomeria, and Illyria, King of Jerusalem, &c., Archduke of 
Austria; Grand Duke of Tuscany and Cracow; Duke of Lothringen, of Salz- 
burg, Styria, Carinthia, Carniola, and the Bukovina; Grand Prince of Transyl- 
vania; Margrave of Moravia; Duke of Upper and Lower Silesia, of Modena, 
Parma, Piacenza and Guastalla, of Auswitz and Zator, of Teschen, Friuli, 
Ragusa, and Zara; Princely Count of Hapsburg, of ‘I'yrol, of Kyburg, Gortz 
and Gradiska ; Prince of Trient and Brixen; Margrave of Upper and Lower 
Lusatia and Istria; Count of Hohenembs, Feldkirch, Bregenz, Sonnenberg, 
&c.; Lord of Trieste, of Cattaro, and of the Windish-Mark ; Grand Woiwod of 
Servia, &c. &c.” 
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chief purpose of investigating and reporting on the state of the 
finances. 

We must confine ourselves to a mere outline of the proceedings, 
prefaced by the remark that a careful study of the two volumes 
named at the head of this article, has led us to the conviction 
that Austria cannot be considered poor in statesmen. Many of 
the subjects of deliberation gave birth to speeches displaying great 
historical and political knowledge, sound logic, and true eloquence. 
Where so many, mostly men of high birth, have shown themselves 
possessed of large intellect, and of sentiments both deeply patriotic 
in regard to their respective native countries, and devotedly loyal 
to the Emperor and the unity of the State, it is almost invidious 
to particularize. Yet we must especially recommend the speeches 
of the Hungarians Count Szécsen, M. de Szigyény, and De 
Majlath ; of the Bohemians, Counts Albert Nostitz and Clam 
Martinitz ; and of Count C. Wolkenstein, of ‘I'yrol, to all students 
of the modern political history of Austria. 

These and other noblemen, members of this Reichsrath, com- 
pletely disprove the justice of the contemptuous remarks often 
heard amongst the German citizen classes in Austria, on the 
unfitness of the nobility for aught but Court life and the occupa- 
tions of sporting. ‘The cause of this prejudice may be traced, in 
some measure, to the too great exclusiveness of the Austrian 
nobility in social life, to the penalties they attach to members 
who marry without their own pale: but where an aristocracy of 
such variety of race and countries intermarries, the blood evidently 
does not deteriorate ; and if Austria be still in want of the great 
statesman, “the pilot to weather the storm,” the cause must be 
sought rather in the peculiar complex circumstances and require- 
ments of this empire, and in events of which we are about to 
oe than in a lack of capabilities, either of noble or civilian 

ood. 

From this digression we return to the enlarged Reichsrath. 
Amongst the councillors were six men of note from Hungary, 
who had willingly obeyed the mandate of their king to take part 
in the deliberations. But at the first sitting they requested and 
received permission to state, through their spokesman, Count 
Apponyi, that they did not consider themselves delegates of 
their country, and that the step they had taken must not be 
interpreted as a sacrifice of principle, as an acknowledgment of 
any intention not to adhere to their historical rights, and not 
again to take their places in the Legislature of Hungary. 

The first important act of the Reichsrath was the formation of 
4 committee to examine and report on the financial condition of 
the empire. The Imperial statute had limited the number in any 
committee to seven, but the Reichsrath, on the proposition of 
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Count Clam, petitioned the Emperor to allow the committee, for 
the herculean task about to be submitted to it, to be raised to 
twenty-one members, that all the Crown-lands, &c., might be re- 
presented, and sub-committees formed for the division of labour. 
This request was shortly granted, and at the sixth plenary sitting 
of the Reichsrath (19th July), the President communicated the 
contents of a letter from the Emperor, in which he extended the 
functions of this body, by declaring his determination in future 
neither to introduce new taxes, nor to increase the old ones, without 
its concurrence. This important intimation was received with 
three cheers, and a vote of thanks to his Majesty was unanimously 
agreed to. 

The council did not again meet in a body till the 10th of Sep- 
tember, when the special reports of the sub-committees, which 
meanwhile had completed their tasks, began to be read and 
debated. The opinions and sentiments which now cropped up on 
all sides are of deepest interest. Nearly every speaker, when 
alluding to the disastrous state of the finances, emphatically 
condemned the system of over-governing, the centralized bureau- 
cratic rule of the last ten years, as the chief cause of the stag- 
nation of trade, and of the dissatisfaction and gloom prevailing 
throughout the empire; and some declared that the efforts of the 
greatest financier on earth to improve the revenue and remedy 
the unfavourable state of the exchanges, must fail unless con- 
tentment and confidence could be restored by an entire change of 
system. In the course of the debates, the vital questions of the 
Concordat, of equal rights for all the nationalities and religious 
confessions, of the injustice of the Germanizing tendency of the 
Government in the administration of the laws, and in education; 
of law reform, self-government, and freedom of the press, were in 
a large and liberal spirit discussed. One of the members, Herr 
Maager, from Cronstadt, plainly asserted that no measure of 
reform whatever, none that the wisest could suggest, would prove 
to be more than a mere palliation of the evils all acknowledged, 
if it fell short of a liberal Constitution for the whole empire 
(Reichsverfassung).* It is not a little remarkable that the tem- 
porary chief of the Finance Department, Herr von Plener,t had 
previously expressed similar views, though in a more guarded man- 
ner. Indeed, not one of the ministers present at the debates ever 
said a word in favour of the late system of Bach. 

After the special reports of the sub-committees had been read 





* In consequence of this plain and emphatic declaration, this member 
forthwith became the hero of the day with the Vienna Liberals. He received 
ovations, and his portrait soon was in great demand. 

+ Now Minister of Finance. 
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and discussed, Count Clam Martinitz proceeded to read the 
general review of the financial condition of the empire, and the 
conclusions to which the committee had been led. In glowing 
words the members deplore the evils of the ever-increasing inter- 
ference of Government functionaries in all the affairs of life, depict 
the deadening formalities, the endless pen-and-ink work of the 
bureaus, and the stifling results of the fostered system of centra- 
lization on the energies and enterprise of the people. But for its 
length, we would have given this part of the report in extenso, 
for even in this country there are politicians who advocate in- 
creased Government interference in our public life, as more expe- 
ditious, harmonious, and less costly than municipal and other 
self-governing institutions. 

To the concluding portion of the general recommendations 
(Antrdge) of the committee, a small minority of that body objected; 
and now the diverse opinions and principles of the members of 
the Reichsrath, which had already become apparent in many of 
their speeches, were collected into two focuses, and embodied in 
two distinct propositions, that of a majority and that of a minority. 
To these two statements we must especially look, for they form 
the great historical facts of that year for Austria, and have given 
rise to two more ordinances or promulgations of the Emperor, 
which have divided politicians into two great camps, whose 
conflicts have been continued in the present parliament, and still 
agitate the empire. 

As already mentioned, the committee was unanimous in the 
acknowledgment of existing evils; in the recommendation of 
decentralization and reorganization, and in the declaration of the 
uselessness of mere arithmetical combinations in regard to the 
budget, unless confidence could be restored throughout the empire. 
It was in respect of the means by which this sine qué non could 
be obtained, that five members of the committee differed in opinion 
from the majority. 

The majority says :— 


“The committee is convinced that the strengthening of those bonds 
which connect the countries of the Austrian Empire, and form its 
political unity, is not to be found in ignoring the historico-political 
individualities of the different parts, not in a mere outward uniformity, 
nor in disregarding the historical points of contact. 

“The more vital and deep-rooted the attachment of the people of 
the Austrian Empire to their historical and national reminiscences 
and institutions, the more intimately this attachment is connected 
with their noblest qualities, with their more elevated ideas of the 
empire as a whole, as well as of its parts, the firmer will be the band 
which entwines them all, if, by a wise and bold poliey, the power and 
the unity of the State shall be made to harmonize with the well- 
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founded claims of its component parts. The latter will,then become 
the vigorous supports of the whole, whilst the empire as a whole 
(Gesammtreich) will form the protecting guarantee of the different 
parts, and insure their further development. 

“The committee is well aware of the difficulty of such a task, but 
its deep-seated conviction of the great politico-historical destiny 
(Weltberuf)) of the Austrian Empire, the less allows it to doubt of a 
satisfactory solution, the more the progress of historical development 
offers the opportunities of combining the requirements of modern 
times, the results of such development, with the still vital institutions 
of the past, and of being just to both. 

“In examining the budget, the committee could not fail to gain 
the conviction that as long ag, the present system of government 
prevails, a great reduction of expenditure is impossible; that this end 
can only be attained when the different Crown-lands and countries are 
allowed to participate in the administration of their own affairs. But 
far more urgently than mere financial grounds, does the undeniable 
truth already mentioned speak in favour of such participation, since 
only by the introduction of appropriate institutions can the apathy 
and gloom in the public mind, which paralyzes the power of the State, 
be effectually removed. 

“ Tf, however, the different countries of the empire are to participate 
in public affairs, this can only be accomplished by building on old 
historical institutions, for it is always difficult to introduce and give 
vitality to forms of self-government where no such points of departure 
exist, and certainly impossible to establish new forms of public life and 
real self-government where old institutions, still deeply rooted in 
the feelings and convictions of the people, are ignored. 

“The committee believes that it sees the basis of a solution of 
difficulties in the gracious words of the Emperor, and the explanations 
of the ministry relating to self-government of communes, the re-esta- 
blishment of municipal institutions in Hungary, the introduction of 
similar institutions iv the other countries of the monarchy, and in the 
assembling of the Diets.” 


These hopes, they added, were further strengthened by the 
Imperial decision of the 19th July (respecting the taxation). 
Not wishing, as they stated, to exceed their authority and 
encroach upon the royal prerogative, the committee contined 
itself to “ general observations,”’ the essence of which we believe 
to be contained in the above extracts. But many expressions of 
devoted loyalty to the Emperor, and of earnest desire to uphold 
the power and unity of the State were likewise prominent in the 
report. 

The grounds on which the members of the minority dissented 
from the above views, were, they said— 

“ Firstly, because the participation of the Crown-lands, &c., in public 
affairs is made dependent on old historical institutions, the character 
of which varies according to different periods of history; and, more- 
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over, because jn the Crown-lands to which we belong (Silesia, Transyl- 
vania, &c.) no institutions possessing vitality have been handed down 
worthy of forming the basis of autonomy in internal administration 
and legislation : consequently these Crown-lands would not be placed 
on an equality in principle with such other countries as have formerly 
possessed extensive autonomy. 

“Secondly, because in consequence of such circumstances in some 
parts of the empire, the latter would possess forms of government very 
different from those in other parts, and thus a dualism would obtain 
incompatible with the principle of the ‘unity of the empire. 

“Thirdly, because, if it be granted that by the introduction of new 
and vigorous forms of self-government, all the Crown-lands would 
become possessed of extensive autonom, in internal admifistration and 
legislation, such as the majority recommends and we object to, still this 
could only be accomplished at the cost of the unity of the empire, and 
effective central power.” 7" 


To these objections, the minority added its recommendations, 
referring in vague and general terms to “ favourable political 
institutions,” which it was observed the chief of the finance 
department had likewise alluded to as the only cure for existing 
evils. The Emperor was thanked, however, for the institution of 
the enlarged Reichsrath, and for the decision of the 19th July, as 
these concessions, it was said, “ are the beginning of the realization 
of those favourable political institutions.” 

The Emperor, no doubt, readily detected the sharp points pro- 
truding from the velvet paw with which the minority touched this 
delicate subject. A parliament of direct representatives of the 
people, with all the constitutional guarantees of power, was 
evidently the panacea aimed at. Indeed, a remark of a member 
of the council, in the course of the debate, that the report of the 
minority implied something not named, induced one of that body 
to say: “ Yes, we have not named it, but our friends understand 
perfectly well what we mean.” 

The debate on the two reports lasted till the 27th September, 
and was the most important and animated of the Session, calling 
forth eloquent and powerful speeches on both sides. The chief 
promoter and advocate of the views of the minority was Dr. Hein, 
a lawyer and Vice-Burgomeister of Troppau, a man of energetic 
character, who had previously played a political part as ultra 
German liberal, in the Austrian Parliament of 1848.* At the 
close of the debate, thirty-four members voted for the general 
report of the committee, sixteen for that of the minority, six 





* The tone of his speeches and his manner of replying to opponents, are in 
striking contrast to the courtesies of discussion so prominent in other members 
of the Reichsrath, and lead readers to the inference that he is ill-bred and 
overbearing. 
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members declining to vote for either. On the 29th September the 
councillors were received in audience by the Emperor, who thanked 
them for the laborious fulfilment of their task, for their oft-repeated 
assurances of loyalty to the throne, promising as soon as possible 
to weigh and consider the opinions submitted to his judgment 
and make known his decision. 

This promise was faithfully kept ; the recommendations of the 
majority of the Reichsrath had produced the desired effect on the 
Imperial mind, and on the 20th of the following month appeared 
a “ Manifest to my people,” anda “ Diploma,” both signed by the 
Emperor, decreeing the speedy assembling of the Diets, which, 
however, were to be modified in their constitution according to 
the requirements of the times. 

The Emperor says—‘ In the interest of our house and our 
subjects it is our duty as Regent to uphold the power of the 
Austrian monarchy, and in a plain and unambiguous manner to 
give the guarantees of positive rights and harmonious action. 
Such laws and institutions only as will serve both to agree with 
firmly rooted historical rights, with the existing differences (Ver- 
schiedenheiten) in our kingdoms and countries, and with the 
requirement of an inseparable and powerful bond of union, can 
offer those guarantees.” 

Article I. of the “ Diploma,” says—“ The right to make laws, 
to alter and repeal them, will only be exercised with the concurrent 
action (Mitwirkung) of the legally assembled Diets and the 
Reichsrath, to which the Diets have to send the number of 
members fixed by us.” Article II. defines the competence of the 
Reichsrath, viz., to legislate only on such matters as relate to the 
common rights and interests of all the Crown-lands and countries, 
commercial and monetary (customs, excise, currency), post, 
telegraph, railway, military, and foreign affairs. In Article IIL, 
it is said, ‘‘ All other matters of legislation will belong to the 
respective Diets according to the constitutional laws of the king: 
doms and countries.” These and other clauses of the Diploma 
were designated “fundamental and unrepealable laws of the 
State, as based on the Pragmatic Sanction of the Emperor Charles 
VI.,” and further declared to be “ equally binding on the present 
Emperor himself and all his lawful successors.” 

In a letter published at the same time, to his then Minister of 
the Interior, Count Goluchowski, the Emperor enjoins him to 
draw up the statutes and arrangements for the different Crown- 
lands (Landesordnungen) in such manner that “ the chartered 
rights, liberties, and freedom of my faithful Diets shall be developed 
in accordance with the circumstances and requirements of the 
present time, and brought into harmony with the interests of the 
whole monarchy.” 
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The Diets were to assemble as soon as possible for internal 
legislation, and to elect one hundred members from their re- 
spective bodies, in proportion to population in each country, to 
form a new Reichsrath, or central legislative body for all impor- 
tant and general affairs of State government. The creation of 
this further enlarged Reichsrath, on the principle of election, and 
the limitation of the functions of the Diets to internal legisla- 
tion, appeared to guarantee both self-government and the unity 
and power of the whole empire; and, furthermore, this consti- 
tution offered a basis of accommodation with Hungary. 

These and other benefits were at least firmly believed by nearly 
all the landed aristocracy and clergy throughout the empire to 
be assured; and in most of the Crown-lands the people in 
general hailed the Diploma as the realization of their dearest 
wishes, indulging in public demonstrations of satisfaction. They 
saw in the Imperial Decrees the principle of justice to all pro- 
nounced, the continuity and further development of their national 
life secured. 

But the new decrees failed entirely to gain the suffrages of the 
Vienna so-called Liberals, and of the German Centralists in many 
of the other cities, and forthwith commenced a violent agitation 
against them. The Germans and liberals had hoped for far 
different concessions. In the Diploma they saw the deathblow 
to German hegemony, to their favourite ideas of constitutionalism, 
whereby all power might be placed in the hands of a knot of 
influential politicians able to command a majority in a central 
parliament. The vast army of Government officials,* too, was 
greatly displeased with those provisions of the Diploma promising 
self-government, and which, if realized, must throw so many of 
them out of employment. 

It was in the period between the promulgation of the Diploma 
and of the new constitution, the February Patent, when the Vienna 
liberal press was doing the utmost to excite suspicion and keep 
alive discontent by the free use of claptrap levelled at the 
Diploma, such as “ aristocratic reaction,” “ resuscitation of feudal 
institutions,” ‘“ Austria sacrificed to Hungary,” &c., that the 
little work by an Austrian statesman which stands second on the 
list at the head of this article was published. Ina calm and 
argumentative tone the author exposes the dvings of the 
liberals, their persistent ignoring the wise and just provisions 
in the Diploma for promoting the welfare and contentment of 
all the peoples of Austria; its expansive character in regard to 





* According to the latest official statistics, the Government functionaries 
(Beamte) in the empire amount to upwards of 51,000, and the cost of this 
large hody to 36,000,000 florins per annum. 
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the progress of liberty, which he defines as something very 
different from the centralizing and levelling French theories of 
constitutional government. He endeavours to make it apparent, 
too, that the Diploma offers a basis for all reforms compatible 
with the unity and strength of the Empire, because it carries 
out the principles of justice and conciliation, whereby alone a 
solution of the difficult Hungarian question could be accom- 
plished. An extract will best convey the author's views on the 
latter subject, and serve at the same time to explain the stand- 
point of Austrian liberal conservatives. 


“Our opponents,” he says, “continually ask us whether we will 
answer for it that all the Diets, including the Hungarian, will send 
deputies to the Reichsrath. In respect to Hungary we assert this 
much only—that it is far more probable its Diet will send delegates to 
the Reichsrath than that the nation will ever consent to a direct election 
of representatives to a central Austrian Parliament. There are poli- 
ticians so naive and so enamoured of certain magical constitutional 
formulas that they think the Emperor has but to speak the all-potent 
word, and forthwith not only will our depreciated paper-money obtain 
the value of metallic currency, but the Hungarians, likewise, will 
illuminate their houses, and although they yesterday declared them- 
selves impoverished by the unexampled tyranny they have experienced, 
nevertheless they would suddenly be ready to give their last kreuzer 
towards the Austrian State debt. With politicians of this stamp it is 
useless to argue. For our part we are convinced that Hungary will 
never grant their demands, unless indeed a social revolution of quite 
another character from that of 1848 should take place, and Hungary, 
with the exception of its rivers and mountains, become something very 
different from what its history of a thousand years has mae it. 
There are no better means of preserving Hungary from such a fate 
than for it to grasp the hand which its king held out to it on the 20th 
of October; and, in spite of all that is now passing in that country, 
we hope that it possesses a sufficient number of men, whose clear 
perceptions, patriotism, and undaunted courage will enable them to 
prove to their countrymen that in so doing they will neither sacritice 
their honour nor their rights. When this truly patriotic act shall 
take place depends on circumstances removed from positive calculation. 
If not in a few months, the more reason for every Austrian to assist 
those Hungarian statesmen who remain true to the work of conciliation 
so important alike to Austria and to Hungary. To re-establish peace 
all at once is difficult, if not impossible, where, through faults on both 
sides, years of contention and distrust have existed. If the Hungarians 
refuse to join the next Reichsrath the doors of the hall will not on that 
account be closed against them. Facts, meanwhile, would speak for 
themselves, and show whether the Reichsrath is what it ought to be, 
according to the Diploma; whether with wise moderation it confine 
itself to those higher legislative functions necessary to the unity of the 
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Empire, or with rude hands it shall strive to crush the political life of the 
Crown-lands ; whether the way in which the Diets shall develop and 
harmonize with the Reichsrath will justify the expectation that 
Hungary, too, will have nothing to fear for the continuance of its 
rights and internal development, should it hand over to the Reichsrath 
some of those rights, which hitherto it has been accustomed to exercise 
through its Diet, and exercise them instead in the company of repre- 
sentatives of other Diets. 

Then, but in truth only then, if the principles of the October 
Diploma be strictly adhered to, will there be no reason to doubt that 
the Hungarian Diet will send representatives to the Reichsrath— 
whether in one year, or two, or ten, is of no great moment, for truly 
ten years of patience will damage Austria far less than ten years of a 
false policy have done! 

“ And even if in Hungary the unhealthy tone of the body politic, 
resulting from the military subjugation of the revolution, and which 
bureaucratic rule has been totally unable to cure, should for some time 
to come prevent the nation from entering upon the path of true 
freedom, we nevertheless can see no ground for despairing of sound 
political development in Austria so long as-the palladium, the Diploma, 
remains intact. 

“ How will it be, however, if the Reichsrath, the purpose of which 
is to be the crown, the completion of the political life freely circulating 
in the different countries, should be transformed into an Imperial 
parliament (Reichstag), destined to absorb that life over which it 
extends ? Those who advocate such a consummation speak of the 
necessity of counterbalancing the Hungarian Diet. Truly, a Vienna 
parliament would form such a counterbalancing weight, and possessed 
of such force that it would soon break Austria in two. It is not a 
dualism, but an unity founded on conciliation, which above all must 
characterize the Reichsrath. The equilibrium of the parts must be 
sought elsewhere. The free constitutional life of Hungary is indeed 
of such weight for Austria, that a counterbalancing weight is of the 
greatest necessity if Austria is not to be drawn into a false direction. 
And it is one of the greatest errors of the Government previous to 
March, 1848, not to have seen this clearly. It cannot be, that in 
one portion of the Empire there should be active political life, and in 
the other silent obedience only; in the one a profusion of public- 
spirited men, educated in the school of political contests, and in the 
other officials only, the willing tools of any ministry and government 
whatsoever! The school which Hungarian constitutional life offered 
was founded on history and the peculiarities of the country; and for 
the other portions of the empire, it is not to be sought in the debates 
of a new theoretical parliament, but rather in the opportunities of 
historical development in harmony with the requirements of each. 
Hungary’s counterbalancing weight can only be found in the sum of 
other weights resulting from free political life in all the other 
countries. The Reichsrath should not be looked upon as a counter- 
balancing weight against any one or other of the Crown-lands. It 
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should occupy a like position towards all, and; above all, it must not 
PY po : 

be considered as an opposing, but as a uniting body, in which all the 

parts shal! feel themselves at home.” 


The discontent kept alive to the utmost by the Radical press of 
Vienna, and the organs of the “Great Germany” party through- 
out the Empire and in the southern states of Germany proper, 
was greatly increased, and its area extended by the publication of 
Goluchowski’s Statutes for several of the Crown-lands. It is now 
necessary to say a few words of this minister, who has played a 
somewhat unfortunate part in Austrian politics. 

The Count is a landed proprietor in Galicia, who early entered 
into the civil service of the State, and by his energy and devotion 
to the Emperor greatly distinguished himself in 1848. He seems 
to have been popular in that country, as in that year the citizens 
of Lemberg elected him their mayor, and subsequently he was 
rewarded by the Emperor for his services by being raised to the 
post of governor. In 1859, when Bach’s system came to a dead 
lock, and the removal of this minister was decided upon, Count 
Rechberg had to remodel the Cabinet. In the first ingtance 


negotiations were set on foot with Count Clam Martinitz (who 


was to have been Minister of the Interior), Count Charles Wol- 
kenstein, and others, which failed, however, owing to the opposi- 
tion of Bruck, at that time held to be indispensable as Minister 
of Finance. In his perplexity for a Minister of the Interior, the 
Emperor called Goluchowski to fill the post, and could scarcely 
have made a worse choice. 

A few months afterwards the enlarged Reichsrath met. 
Goluchowski, a thorough bureaucrat, was decidedly opposed to 
the principles which obtained the ascendancy in that assembly, 
and also to the Hungarians. Nevertheless, the Emperor 
appears to have continued to place confidence in him, and he 
remained in the ministry, despite serious differences with his col- 
leagues. He was very unpopular in general, and without friends. 
The officials disliked him for his haughty manners, the conservatives 
on account of his ultra-bureaucratic tendencies; and the whole of 
the liberals because they had nothing to hope from him. He 
seems, in fact, never to have proposed to himself the introduction 
of any really great measures of reform, but to have devoted his 
energies to small isolated acts, such as the details of new statutes 
for the Crown-lands. He had completed those for Salzburg, 


Carinthia, Styria, and the Tyrol, before the Emperor had decided ° 


on the great measure, the Diploma of the 20th October, and he 
gained permission to publish them with the Imperial decrees. 
These statutes were in many respects objectionable, for instance, 
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that for Tyrol, far less’ suited to the wishes and requirements of 
the country than one which, by permission of the Emperor, an 
enlarged Diet had already drawn up at Innspruck. The whole 
of the liberal party, too, in Vienna and elsewhere, expressed 


’ great dissatisfaction with these statutes. Thus, in two months, 


Goluchowski's unpopularity reached such a head, that the 
Emperor was obliged to dismiss him, and he then called Herr 
Von Schmerling* to supply his place. (13th December, 1860.) 
This minister was at heart still more opposed to the October 
Diploma than his predecessor, but he had the whole of the 


‘liberals on his side, and with their assistance he soon succeeded 


in smothering the Diploma in its cradle, and substituting the 
February Patent instead. 
Before we speak of the latter, a short account of its author 


‘and his antecedents, to show the cause of his great popularity 


with the German liberals, will not be out of place. Antony von 
Schmerling, knight, &c., the descendant of a family from the 
Rhine, which settleétowards the end of the last century in Lower 
Austria, was born at Vienna in 1805, studied at that university 
for the=juridical career, and then entered into the service of the 
State. He was already known as a clever lawyer and active member 
of the Diet of Lower Austria, when the events of 1848 opened 
to him a wider field. In April of that year, he was sent by the 
Government to Frankfort, as its confidential agent, to take part 
in the discussions on a draft of «a constitution for Germany. 
His views were at that time unitarian, and in favour of Austrian 
headship, in opposition to that of Prussia. Subsequently he 
was elected by the town of Tulln as its representative in the 
German National Parliament; and when the Archduke John 
became Regent of the German Empire, he appointed Schmerling 
to be a minister of the realm. The events which followed brought 
him into strong opposition to the majority in the Frankfort 
Parliament, which was in favour of Prussian headship in 
Germany. In December, Schmerling therefore resigned his 
portfolio, and, returning to Olmiitz and Vienna, was elected 
member of the Austrian Parliament, in which he exercised great 
influence, particularly on the German question. Again he was 
sent by the Austrian Government to Frankfort to support the 
Aastrian interests; and when again the Prussian party in the 
Parliament triumphed, Schmerling took his final departure (end 
of April, 1849), and returning to Vienna was made a member of 





* He bears the title of “State minister,” and though not actually Premier, 
noreven President of the Cabinet—which post the Archduke Rainer fills— 
von Schmerling has more power than any other minister. 
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the Cabinet as Minister of Justice. In consequence of his not 
approving of Prince Schwarzenberg’s policy, Schmerling resigned 
his post in 1851 ; but he continued to reside in Vienna as president 
of one of the superior courts of law until called upon by the Emperor 
in 1860. Schmerling has been consistent and liberal, in the sense 
of devotion to monarchical constitutional government; and as he 
likewise advocates the so-called “‘ Great Germany- policy” (“‘Gross- 
deutsche Politik’) and the hegemony of Austria in Germany, 
he is naturally supported by the unionists and liberals of Vienna, 
and by the adherents of Austria in most of the South German 
States. 

On the 5th of January, 1861, the general regulations and the 
electoral laws (Wahlordnungen) for the different Crown-lands and 
countries of the empire, Hungary and its dependencies excepted 
(for in this kingdom the right of the Diet to enact its own 
statutes and electoral laws was acknowledged), were published. 
These laws related only to the Diets, the suffrage, and the quali- 
fications of members. As a rule, in all the towns, market 
and manufacturing places (Markte und Industrieorte), persons 
possessing suffrage, according to a fixed minimum of direct taxa- 
tion, had the privilege of direct voting, whereas the inhabitants 
of country districts were only granted the right of indirect elec- 
tion of representatives—namely, all members of communes 
entitled to votes had the great privilege of choosing a deputy 
(Wahimann) for every 500 inhabitants, and it was in the hands 
of these deputies that the election of members of the Diets was 
placed. The qualifications of members of the Diets were: 1, that 
they should be Austrian subjects ; 2, thirty years of age ; 3, in full 
enjoyment of the rights of citizenship; 4, and belonging to one 
of particular groups and classes of voters. The term for which 
members were elected was six years. 

On the 26th of February the new constitution was published, 
and at the same time each country was furnished with special 
ordinances in respect to its number of representatives, and the 
apportioning of the same to the fixed “bodies, groups, and 
classes” of electors ; the boundaries of the country districts being 
carefully defined. These groups, &c., were— 

1. The large landed proprietors (Grossgrundbesitzer), who had 

to elect a certain number from their body. 

2. Citizens of towns and manufacturing places. 

8. Members of Chambers of Commerce. 

4. Inhabitants of country districts. 

5. So-called virile-voters (prelates). 

In addition to the privilege of direct voting accorded to citizens, 
many of them had the right of double voting, for, if members of 
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commercial chambers, they could likewise vote in this capacity, 
that the principle of the “representation of interests” might be 
carried out. It was further decreed in the February Patent that 
each Diet had to elect a fixed number from its body to form the 
chamber of deputies (Abgeordnetenhaus) of the new Reichsrath. 
A chamber of Peers (Herrenhaus) was likewise created, to consist 
partly of hereditary and partly of life members, all of them nomi- 
nated by the Emperor. 

Thus the representatives of the Diet in the Reichsrath were no 
longer to consist of 100 notables only, as had been “ unre- 
pealably” decreed on the 20th of the preceding October, but the 
number was raised to 343 (with Hungary), and the Diets were 
controlled in their choice of delegates, since they could only elect 
a proportion from the members “ for the same towns, the same 
districts, and the same bodies,” as defined in the electoral laws 
for every country. ‘This means, in other words, that whereas the 
Bohemian Diet (to fix our eyes on one Crown-land by way of 
example, the largest after Hungary) had to send 54 of its 241 
members to the Reichsrath, it had not the power to send the 
54 men whom a majority of the Diet might consider best qualified 
by education and patriotism to represent the country, but it was 
bound to elect a specified proportion from the members of par- 


ticular bodies, and of particular towns and country districts, the 
two latter being arbitrarily grouped together into electoral regions 
to suit a purpose. 

With the promulgation of the February Constitution, all at 
once the situation was entirely changed. The Conservative 
reformers—the Federalists, as their opponents call them, though 


“c 


they are decidedly opposed to the idea of mere “ personal union” 
—all who upheld the principle of historical rights, national deve- 
lopment and self-government, and who had hitherto rejoiced and 
indulged in dreams of a happy future, now cried out that they 
were betrayed. They began to scrutinize and compare the texts 
of the two Imperial edicts, to show that the February Patent was 
a departure from the positive promises of the Diploma, and thus 
that their complaints were well grounded. The Vienna Radicals 
and German Centralists, on the other hand, equally suddenly were 
transformed from malcontents into the most devoted supporters 
of the Government; forif they had not yet got all that they 
wanted, still they felt, as they said, “ constitutional ground under 
their feet,” and the rest would be achieved in time. ‘The organs 
of the last-named parties, which had hitherto attacked the Diploma 
both overtly and covertly as a mere reactionary and centrifugal 
measure, now essayed to sh ow that its principles had only been 
embodied and carried out, bad only, as stated in the Patent 
[Vol. LXXIX. No. C LVI.]—New Serizs, Vol. XXIII. No. Il. AA 
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itself, been put into “order and form.” The writers in the 
Vienna Liberal press, too, despite their former depréciation of 
the Diploma, now, with the usual inconsistency of. political 
partisans, cried out that their opponents were guilty of treason 
to the new Constitution, and of disloyalty towards their Emperor. 
It would be tedious to give more than a general idea of the 
paper war which now ensued in the principal cities of the Empire. 
In Vienna, The Fatherland, the organ of the Conservatives, in a 
series of temperate and masterly articles,.and in Prague and 
other towns the organs of the Slavonic races in particular, but 
in a more trenchant manner—calling down upon themselves, in a 
short time, the vengeance of the Government—pointed out the 
divergence of principles in the two Constitutions. 

And not only were the Slavonic nations disappointed and dis- 
satisfied with the last Imperial Patent, but in several of the 
German portions of the Empire discontent was likewise loudly 
expressed. Tyrol in particular, a country which had always been 
remarkable for its devoted loyalty to the Imperial family, had 
already objected that its old historical rights, which, moreover, 
had but lately been reconfirmed by the Emperor, had been dis- 
regarded, and new statutes introduced, in the drawing-up of 
which the Diet of the country had, contrary to law, not been 
allowed to exercise its discretion. This protest was early in 
February brought to the foot of the throne. Three other mainly 
German lands, Salzburg, Styria, and Carinthia, for which 
statutes had been published on the 20th October, 1860, had 
been expressly told that no further changes should take place 
without the concurrence of two-thirds of the whole members of 
their respective Diets. Hence, as this decision of the Emperor 
had been departed from, these lands had likewise grounds for 
dissatisfaction. 

The papers opposed to Schmerling’s policy soon made it 
patent to their readers, that if he had not actually and in words 
repealed the fundamental laws of the “ Diploma,” yet he had done 
so virtually. And granted, which was however denied, that the 
general principles of the Diploma had, in the later edict, merely 
received “ form and order,” nevertheless, contrary to the original 
will of the Emperor, the statutes, &c., had been drawn up without 
the co-operation of the Diets. In fact, it was asserted, that a 
new Constitution, flagrantly disregardful of the historical rights 
of the Crown-lands, the reminiscences of the people, and their 
regard for their laws and traditions, had been octroyé. 

Thus, instead of self-government, the whole weight of political 
life was transferred to and concentrated in the capital: for a 
House of Representatives consisting of 843 members, in the 
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choice of whom the Diets were trammelled, and a House of Peers 
in no connexion whatever with the principle of election by the 
Diets, must lead inevitably, if these institutions possessed vitality, 
to reducing the functions of the Diets to the management of the 
most unimportant local affairs, and to their becoming mere parts 
of a cumbrous machinery fur electing members to the Lower 
House of Parliament.* There seems little reason to doubt that 
this was Schmerling’s intention; and indeed, one of the clauses 
of the February “ Patent” holds out the threat of direct elections 
for the Reichsrath “if exceptional circumstances should arise not 
allowing Diets to send delegates to the House of Representatives.” 
Probably Schmerling would willingly have dispensed with the 
Diets altogether, had he not been tied and bound by the “un- 
repealable laws” of the October Diploma. Some of them were 
incorporated in the Patent, but others, involving essential prin- 
ciples, were omitted, and it seems to us that a careful study of 
the two State documents can lead an unprejudiced foreigner to no 
other conclusion than, to say the least, that they are not in 
harmony. 

Immediately after the promulgation of the electoral laws and 
ordinances for the Crown-lands, the Government with hot haste 
commanded the elections of members for the Diets to be proceeded 
with, giving instructions to the officials throughout the Empire 
to use their influence in favour of the German unionist party. 
We have been told on good authority that in the country districts 
the peasants were warned against voting either for noblemen or 
clergymen ; but the functionaries themselves were encouraged 
to become candidates. 

Again, by way of example, and on account of long acquaintance 
with this country, we will speak of the Bohemian Diet. It con- 
sisted, as stated, of 241 members, viz :— 


Four Prelates and the Rector Magnificus of the Prague 
we 4 + ee ee ee ee ee ee 
Representatives of the “large landed proprietors” 
Representatives of towns, manufacturing places, and 
chambers of commerce . . . + © +. « . 
Representatives of country districts. . . . 





* In confirmation of this view, the official Vienna paper said, “The rights 
of the Diets to send members to the Reichsrath is not an independent right, 
but is derived from and conditioned by the rights of all possessed of suffrage 
to be represented in the Reichsrath. Thus the members of Diets do not 
possess the right personally or corporatively, but only for the sake of their 
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On the 6th April, the Diet assembled in Prague under the Presi- 
dency of Count Albert Nostitz, the grand-marshal (Oberstland 
marschall). At the first sitting, a document was handed to the 
president, which had been drawn up and signed the day before by 
thirty-two members (prelates, nobles, and knights), all of them 
men who were entitled to seats in the old Diet of the country, 
had this historical body been convened. 

These thirty-two members set forth that they had willingly 
come forward, in accordance with the provisions of the “ Patent,’ 
to show their loyalty, and to assist all in their power in promoting 
the unity and strength of the empire; nevertheless, as they did not 
look upon their rights to seats and voices in the old Diet of 
Bohemia as personal, but rather as public trusts connected with 
the chartered rights of the kingdom (as renewed by their King 
Ferdinand II. on the 10th May, 1627), they therefore felt them- 
selves bound in honour and conscience to enter their protest 
against the step they now took being considered in any way to 
prejudice the rights and liberties of the kingdom, or the con- 
tinuance of its political existence, as settled by the Pragmatic 
Sanction. And they further requested that the protest be ac- 
cepted by the present Diet, and a protocol of the same duly 
registered in the archives. The list of names attached to the 
above document included that of the Cardinal Archbishop Prince 
Schwarzenberg, and others belonging to the noblest and most 
patriotic families of Bohemia. 

The next proceeding of the Diet was the choice (subject to the 
limitations of the electoral laws respecting the “ classes, groups, 
and interests,”) of eight members to form a permanent Com- 
mittee; and it was this act which brought the antagonism of 
the national parties into strong light, and probably confirmed 
the Czechish party in the step of which we have now to speak. 
On the 18th of April another document was presented to the 
President, signed by eighty-three deputies of the Czechish towns 
and districts, of which we must give, at least, a complete 
summary, since it will serve to explain what subsequently 
took place in the House of Representatives at Vienna—the 
virtual withdrawal of the Slavonic members, and the state of 
opposition to the Government in which they continue to this 
hour. 





constituents (Wahler). It is a consequence of the peculiar nature of this 
right that it is not opposed to primitive rights. In the case stated, the right 
to elect goes back to its origin—from the Diet to the first electors.” To the 
above the Vaterland remarks: “ This is the Montesquieu-Rousseau theory 
advocated in the official organ of the Government !” 
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The members of the Diet whose names were affixed to this 
second protest expressed therein the satisfaction they had derived 
from the promulgation of the Diploma of the previous October, 
as it “acknowledged and secured alike the rights of the 
Kingdom of Bohemia, the welfare and freedom of all the nations 
under the Imperial sceptre, and the power and unity of the 
Empire as a whole.” Whatever in the “ Diploma” had not been 
made quite clear, they had looked forward to seeing satisfactorily 
explained when the promised opportunity should be given to the 
representatives of the Bohemian nation to express freely their 
wishes to their beloved monarch. But they grieved to say, the 
Constitution of 26th Feb., and the electoral laws and ordinances 
for the Kingdom of Bohemia, had been enacted without the 
co-operation of such representatives, and this had been done, 
in their opinion, contrary to the declared intention of the 
Emperor. 

The laws and ordinances for the representation of the kingdom, 
which had been thus octroyé, were in many respects erroneous 
and unjust. The Czechish portion of the population, which, 
measured by numbers or the amount of direct taxation, is the 
great majority, was artificially placed in a minority, and thereby 
the necessary revision of said laws was rendered very difficult, if 
not impossible. Not wishing, however, to lose any opportunity 
of usefulness to their country, and to show practically that their 
anxieties about its rights and liberties were not unfounded, the 
signers of the protest had conformed to the electoral laws, such 
as they were, and become members of the Diet. But already in 
the choice of a committee they had seen a confirmation of their 
fears, for the majority was in the hands of a party that did not 
participate in their regard for the rights of the kingdom, and one 
of this party had openly declared that he did not acknowledge 
the Bohemian national colours, but only the flag of Austria, 
stigmatizing all as enemies of the empire who did not share his 
opinions. To this party, it was added, the choice of delegates to 
the Reichsrath had been given, of men whose voices would have 
decisive influence on the future position of Bohemia and other 
Crown-lands, whereby their rights might be injuriously affected. 
Determined not to be implicated in any such injury to their 
country, and draw upon themselves the reproaches of posterity, 
the protesters had in the first instance intended not to take part 
in the elections as long as the laws were not brought into harmony 
with the intentions of their monarch, as expressed in the October 
Diploma. 

But not wishing to promote disharmony in the country, nor to 
add to the difficulties in the way of such changes in Austria as 
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might tend to increase its power and glory, a result, as dear to 
them as to their opponents, they had decided to defer their 
demands, hoping by taking such part as was allowed them in the 
representation of the Empire, to find that their just complaints 
would be attended to in the Reichsrath. Should they, however, 
be disappointed in their hopes, and should the party commanding 
a majority in the Diet use its power in the Reichsrath to oppress 
the Bohemian nation and to perpetuate the unjust electoral laws, 
they protested at once against any injury to their country, and 
declared that they could not acknowledge the competence of a 
Diet elected according to the present Constitution, to destroy or 
curtail any of those vested rights of the Kingdom of Bohemia 
which were based upon a series of State documents, compacts, &e., 
and which, moreover, had been confirmed by their beloved 
monarch. They therefore declared themselves free, in their future 
proceedings, to act according to their positive laws and rights. 

A few particulars of the electoral divisions of Bohemia will 
show that the complaints in the above were not unfounded. 
The Slavonic or Czech population of Bohemia numbers 
2,925,982, the German numbers 1,776,372,* yet by a clever 
manipulation, the electoral towns and districts of the Czechs are 
not represented in the same proportion of population as the 
German are. For instance, taken altogether, the population of 
Czechish towns amounts to 360,601 ; that of German towns to 
$19,078, yet the former only elect thirty members, whereas the 
German towns elect thirty-one. In addition to this, the Chambers 
of Commerce, a creation of Bach's in the period of the decided 
Germanizing policy, elect fifteen members, all belonging to the 
German party; for the Chambers of Commerce are mostly in 
German towns, and those in Czechish towns, or where there is 8 
mixed population, have been influenced by the Government, and 
have elected representatives ready to do its bidding. 

In the country districts 2,223,600 Czechs elect forty-two 
members, i.e., one for every 52,9424 of that race; whereas 1,051,818 
Germans elect twenty-five members, i.e, one for 42,072}% of 
their tongue. If the Czechs had, like the Germans, a repre 
sentative for every 42,072 individuals, they would send fifty-two 
instead of forty-two members to the Diet; and then there would 
remain a surplus of 38,804 of their race unrepresented. Yet 
there are German country districts containing less than 25,000 
inhabitants which elect members. 

If we look to see how matters are arranged in the capital of 





* “Grundriss der Statistik,” von Kolb. Leipsig, 1862. (‘ Outlines of 
Statistics,” by Kolb, &c.) 
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the kingdom, where the tradesmen for the most part, and the 
mechanics and other workmen almost exclusively, are of the 
Czechish nationality, we find in the old town (population princi- 
pally Czechish) one member for every 692 voters; in the new 
town (population still more Czechish), one for every 8824 ; in the 
Kleinseite (where the Government offices are, and the officials 
reside), one for every 2754; in Hradschin (Court circle), one for 
every 54; in the Jews’ town, one for every 85. 

Again: Prague, with 150,000 inhabitants, has, together with 
its Chamber of Commerce, fourteen members. Reichenbach (an 
exclusively ‘German town) with its Chamber of Commerce, and a 
population of 14,854, has seven members; therefore the former 
city has one representative for every 14,258 inhabitants, the 
lattér one for every 6284, &c. 

We could multiply instances of unfairness towards the Slavonic 
population, considering it both in regard to numbers and wealth. 
But the above will suffice. To the Political Pocket Book men- 
tioned at the head of this article, a Map of Bohemia is attached, 
in which the electoral towns and divisions are carefully drawn 
and coloured according to race, the amount of population in each 
being given. Thus the knowledge of the marked injustice of the 
electoral laws has become general, and is, in fact, not denied by 
the more candid German centralists, though many unwisely defend 
the partial arrangement on the score of expediency. In the sister 
country, Moravia, the Czechs have been treated with even greater 
injustice than in Bohemia. ‘They are the far more numerous 
race in it, being 1,351,982, as opposed to 483,518 Germans. 

On the Diet proceeding to the election of delegates to the 
Reichsrath, the purpose, above alluded to, in the grouping to- 
gether of particular towns and districts became apparent. By the 
limitations of choice, the German element in the Central Parlia- 
ment was artificially made to predominate. Of these Bohemian 
delegates, moreover, eight were not even natives of that country,* 
and four of them did not belong by birth to the Austrian territories 
at all. These German protectionist cotton-spinners, Imperial 
University professors, and others whose interests and theories are 
opposed to the patriotic sentiments of the people, have proved 





*The State Minister Von Schmerling is one of these. To make room for 
Kuranda, the clever Jew editor of the “Ost Deutsche Post,” he had vacated 
his seat in the Diet of Lower Austria, in which he had long | em a promi- 
nent part. By this arrangement, Kuranda likewise obtained a seat in the 
Reichsrath, and Schmerling, though he had scarcely ever set foot on Bohemian 
soil, is now the representative of a little border district in the German part of 
that country. 
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themselves ill-qualified for the duties of legislators in an Austrian 
Parliament. 

The election of delegates to the Reichsrath at an end, the 
Bohemian Diet was dismissed on the 21st of April, 1861. 

The Reichsrath consisted, as already stated, of two Chambers. 
In the Upper House (Herrenhaus) seats had been given: 1, ‘To 
all princes of the Imperial family who had attained their majority; 
2, To the dignitaries of the church of the rank of archbishops, or 
princely bishops; 8, To the heads of such of the distinguished 
families of the landed aristocracy in the different countries as the 
Emperor had selected for the hereditary peerage; 4, To life 
members, men who had rendered services to the State or church, 
or had distinguished themselves in science or art. To fifty-five 
noble families hereditary seats had been granted, the representa- 
tives of three of them, however, being still minors. 

It had been decreed that the Lower Chamber (Abgeordneten- 
haus) was to consist of 8343 members, and in respect to the Crown 
lands in the following proportions :— 


Hungary hadtosend . . 85 Carinthia 

Bohemia. . . . . . 54 Carniola . 
Lombardo-Venetia . . . . 20 Bukowina 

Dalmatia. . . . » + §& Transylvania 

Croatia and Slavonia ~ « + 9 Moravia . 

Galicia, &e. . . . «. . . 88 Silesia. 

Lower Austria. . . . . 18 Tyrol and Voralberg . 
Upper » « « « « « 10 Istria, Gértz Trieste . 
Galsbumg. ...... 8 

Pee caw «ew & we BD 


But as the representatives of Hungary, Croatia, Transylvania, 
and Lombardo- Venetia had not made their appearance, the entire 
number at the opening of the Reichsrath was exactly 200. If we 
now look to the composition of this Lower House, and classify 
the members according to station and professions, we find of 


Government functionaries in University professors . 
active employment. . . 28 Editors of newspapers 
Large landed proprietors . 50 Mayors of towns is 
Small _,, (peasants) . 11 Manufacturers, merchants, 
Advocates* . . . 22 and tradesmen ‘ 
Notaries and other lawyers . 9 Privy councillors, chamber- 
Clergymen . . : +. Ie lains, military men, &c. . 
Doctors of Medicine . 





* An advocate in Austria has not the position of an English barrister, but 
that of attorney. 
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If to the functionaries in active employment be added others, 
such as political chiefs of circuits (Kreishauptleute), pensioned 
officials, military men, chamberlains, &c., we find no less than 
sixty-seven out of 200 members ready on every question to vote 
with the Government. 

On the first of May, the sittings of the Reichsrath were opened 
by the Emperor, both houses being summoned to hear a speech 
from the Throne. 

An address in reply having been voted in both Houses, at the 
third sitting of that of the Representatives (to which, in the first 
instance, we direct our atttention), a committee was appointed to 
draw it up. Subsequently, on this address being read to the 
House, a strong effort was made by the representatives of Bohemia 
and Galicia to alter the wording of several of the paragraphs, and 
bring them more into harmony with the speech from the Throne. 
Had the address been a mere echo of the Imperial speech, these 
members said, they would have been content. But as the Com- 
mittee had laid the utmost emphasis on the laws of the February 
Patent as the basis of the Constitution, ignoring such expressions 
in the Imperial speech as acknowledged the Diploma, and the his- 
torical rights of the Crown-lands, they objected to this proceed 
ing. ‘The chief exponents of these views were Count Clam Mar- 


tinitz, and Dr. Rieger, of Bohemia, both of whom, in the above 
sense, proposed amendments to particular paragraphs in the 
address. Shortly stated, they were to the effect that only in the 
principles pronounced in the Diploma, and only in so far as 
these principles had been incorporated in the provisions of the 
Patent, could the latter be considered the “ unalterable basis 


” 


of the general Constitution,” and adapted to produce contentment 
and concord throughout the empire. 

In the spirit of amity and conciliation, the Centralists were 
implored to acknowledge the justice and expediency of these 
views ; their attention being called to the unfavourable effect the 
rejection of the proposed amendments would have in several of 
the Crown-lands, particularly in Hungary. But neither the 
earnest and argumentative appeals of Count Clam Martinitz, nor 
those, more impassioned, of Dr. Rieger, had any influence on the 
President* or the majority of the Chamber. In fact, the first 
speaker in favour of the draft of the address had hastened to 
throw down the gauntlet to the Opposition, by alluding to the 





* The President of the Austrian House of Representatives is not, like the 
Speaker of our House of Commons, elected by the members, but is appointed 
by the Emperor {in reality by the Ministry), and he exercises a power which 
would not be tolerated in this country. Dr. Hein on all occasions displayed 
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differences in opinion both within and without the House, in 
respect of the often mentioned two Imperial edicts, and stigma- 
tizing all opponents of the “ Patent” as enemies of the unity of 
the State. Against this unwarranted accusation Count Clam 
emphatically protested, declaring that he and his party were 
enemies only of the over-centralizing system. One by one the 
amendments were negatived, and the original draft of the address 
was carried by 127 votes. The minority, 47 members, took the 
only step held to be consistent with loyalty, and abstained from 
voting at all. 

From this moment it became plain that the hopes expressed 
by the members of the Bohemian Diet, in the protest mentioned 
above, were doomed to be disappointed ; and that the German 
Centralists, secure of a large majority in the House, disdained 
any effort at conciliation. On this occasion, and frequently after- 
wards, their chief speakers, by the free use of invectives and 
taunts—always loudly applauded by their party—showed that 
power, though not justice, was on their side. At a later sit- 
ting, on the Bohemian national party objecting to the com- 
petency of the Reichsrath to legislate on a question affecting 
the interests of their country, and the solution of which legiti- 
mately belonged to its Diet, the feelings of this party were 
unnecessarily outraged by one of the Centralists—a representa- 
tive of Brunn. This member, Dr. Giskra, declared that he could 
acknowledge no kingdom of Bohemia, but only a land of that 
name, a part of Austria, adding, that he “ attached just as little 
importance to the title of King of Bohemia, borne by the 
Emperor, as to that of King of Jerusalem.”* 

The next important measure (8th sitting) which again brought 
the opposing parties into conflict was likewise destined to have a 
great influence on the future character of the House of Represen- 
tatives, and to form a precedent opposed no less to the provisions 
of the Patent than to those of the Diploma. A committee 





his bias in favour of the Government, and in the most arbitrary manner he fre- 

uently interrupted and tried to put down speakers in the Opposition: for 
these services—althouy he never enjoyed any reputation as a jurist—he has 
been elevated by the State Minister, on the prorogation of the Parliament, to 
be Minister of Justice. 

* As this insulting taunt, the more unjustifiable as the Emperor had shortly 
before announced his intention to be crowned in Prague (as all the previous 
Emperors of Austria have been), remained unrebuked, either by the President 
or any one of the Ministers present, it led to a protest addressed to the Govern- 
ment and signed hy twenty-three Bohemian delegates, headed by Count Albert 
Nostitz, the Grand Marshal of the country. For his spirited conduct in this 
matter, the Count afterwards received the thanks of the permanent committee 
of the Bohemian Diet. 
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had been appointed by the House to consider and report on the 
question of remuneration for parliamentary services (Dieten), and 
it was proposed that every member should receive ten florins (11.) 
per diem, for the term of the session, and travelling expenses 
to and fro, according to distance. To this new burden on the 
already overtaxed resources of the Sate, the Opposition demurred, 
and, besides, denied the competency of the incomplete House of 
Representatives to decide financial questions. But the dominant 
party triumphed. A proposition of Count Belcredi, at least to 
postpone the question of payment of members until the budget 
should be brought forward, was vetoed, the ministers voting 
against it. 

This decision of the majority—making it compulsory, too, on 
all members to receive payment whether they required it or not— 
having been approved by the ministers and carried in the Upper 
House, soon received the sanction of the Emperor. Doubtless, 
to many of the poor lawyers and others, the “ intelligences” par 
excellence of the Vienna public, the receipt of pay was a necessary 
condition of political life. But granting the competency of a 
majority in this incomplete parliament to decide the question, the 
payment of members is in several respects objectionable. It 
places them, so to say, in the category of Government function- 
aries, whereby, to some extent, their character as independent 
representatives is damaged. It would have been better to have 
left it to constituents to give pecuniary assistance to popular 
members where required, than to have obliged all, whether 
approving or not, to receive payment for parliamentary 
duties.* This measure, and another law that members of 
Diets, when sitting, must likewise accept pay (five florins per 
diem), together with a subsequently much cheered opinion pro- 
nounced by the State Minister, to the effect that Government 
offices ought to be filled by adherents of a de facto ministry, and 
rise or fall with it (American system), have made politics no bad 
professional calling in Austria. 

The Liberals soon tried their power on the important question 
of responsibility of ministers, demanding that one of the para- 
graphs of the constitution, antagonistic to this principle, should 
be altered. This demand, though at first opposed by Herr von 
Schmerling on the ground of the incompleteness of the House of 
Representatives, was, however, then virtually accepted by him 





* The cost of the House of Representatives in its crippled proportions had 
exceeded a million florins last July, and as it sat till 18th December last, this 
sum must have been considerably increased. No wonder the public at last 
complained of the dilatory “ Dietenschlucker” (pay-gorgers). 
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and his colleagues; and the responsibility of ministers was un- 
reservedly acknowledged in the following year as sanctioned by 
the Emperor. 

In the numerous sections which were formed within the House, 
to examine and report upon various judicial and administrative 
questions, and also in the clubs without, great energy was dis- 
played. By the rules of the clubs, into one or other of which 
nearly every member was drawn, the decisions of a majority had 
in all cases to be accepted. Thus the parties* were well banded 
together, and prepared on every question to follow implicitly 
their leaders. Granted that a state like Austria (hitherto called 
by political geographers “ the Austrian States”) is adapted to 
be ruled by one central Parliament of modern theoretical cut, 
nevertheless one most important point has been wanting to 
the Parliament of which we are speaking, viz., the sanction 
of all the Crown-lands of the empire. The absence of Hun- 
garians, Croats, Slavonians, and ‘Transylvanianst (not to 
mention the Italians), caused this assembly to be styled 
officially, ‘The Narrower Council of the Empire” (der engerer 
Reichsrath), and by the Conservatives “The Rump Parliament.” 
The increasing determination of the dominant parties in the 
House, not only to deliberate, and to recommend measures to 
the Government, but to legislate absolutely on a variety of ques- 
tions affecting the welfare of countries unrepresented, to which 
determination the ministers continually yielded, naturally laid 
those parties (the casual majority) open to the reproach of arro- 
gating to themselves powers not granted by the constitution, in fact 
of extending the boundaries of the constitution by illegal means. 

Still “‘ narrower” became this chamber of representatives, still 
more open to the taunt of being a “Rump Parliament,” when 
the Czechish and Polish delegates for nearly all practical pur- 
poses withdrew, of which important step, and the proceedings 
which led to it, we have now to speak. According to the Imperial 
concession of 17th July, 1860, and to the provisions of the Di- 





* The principal parties, with programmes and statutes regularly drawn out, 
were, 1. “The Unionists.” 2. “The Great Austrians.” 38. ‘The German 
Autonomists.” 4. “The Federalists.” To these, in the latter part of the 
session, came a “Finance Club.” The German Autonomists were a small body, 
not formed into a club, and not exacting the stringent rule of obedience to a 
majority. 

t The absence of representatives of this country in which the nationalities— 
Saxons, Bulgarians, Magyars, Wallachs, Armenians, Jews, and Gipsies— 
are more mixed and inimical to one another than elsewhere in Austria, was 
owing to the old constitution having been swept away by the Revolution of 
’48, and a new one not having been established. Thus, as no Diet had been 
convened in Transylvania, there were no deputies to the Reichsrath. 
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ploma—which were likewise incorporated in the fundamental 
laws of the Patent—the examination of the budget, and the 
granting of new taxes and loans belonged to the functions of a 
complete Reichsrath, and to this only. And in another paragraph 
of the fundamental laws, the right of the Emperor was pronounced 
to decide all matters necessary for the interest of the State, when- 
ever the complete Reichsrath should not be assembled, the min- 
isters being bound subsequently to submit to the full body of 
representatives the grounds and results of Imperial measures. 
But Schmerling, well acquainted with the desires and plans of 
the Vienna Liberals, with the decisions in the powerful political 
clubs, and probably actuated, moreover, by the wish to gain the 
confidence of the moneyed world, by giving a further proof of his 
thorough acceptance of constitutional principles, overcame the 
_ scruples of his colleagues, and decided to bring the financial state 

of the empire and the estimates before the present incomplete 
House of Representatives. 

Accordingly, on the ]7th December, 1861, in a speech remark- 
able for feebleness and inconsistency, he stated to the House that 
the Emperor had decided to forego his right, under existing cir- 
cumstances, to decide the financial question, and that he delegated 
it to the House of Representatives. Yet, the minister emphatically 
added, “it was to be considered only as an exceptional case, and 
without detriment to the future treatment of financial affairs, that 
to the present Reichsrath, the same power was conceded to fix the 
budget for the lands and countries actually represented, as would 
belong, according to the Constitution, to a complete Reichsrath.” 
After this introduction, the Minister of Finance Jaid before the 
assembly a full exposition of the financial condition of the realm, 
and it was proposed that a committee of forty-eight members 
should be appointed for the especial task of examining the 
budget as a preliminary step to the voting the supplies. Against 
this proposition —implying the right of the incomplete 
Reichsrath to fix the budget for the coming financial year— 
the Czechish and Polish delegates entered their protests, the 
grounds of which their leaders (Count Potocki and M. de Gro- 
cholski, from Galicia, and Count Clam Martinitz and Dr. Rieger, 
from Bohemia) forthwith explained in speeches remarkable for 
power and eloquence. 

With the expression of gratitude to the Emperor for his 
disinterested intentions, and the acknowledgment of the impor- 
tance of a constitutional control of the estimates, it was 
nevertheless considered, under existing circumstances, to be 
the duty of the House to decline the offer. It would be far 
more acceptable to many of the nations represented, as well 
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as to those unrepresented in the assembly, more in accordance 
with the principles of legality, justice, and impartiality, it was 
argued, if the Emperor himself, who felt equal sympathy and 
equal regard for all his subjects, were provisionally to exercise 
his constitutional right, than that the financial question should 
be settled by an accidental parliamentary majority, representing 
one interest only, one portion of the realm. 

The announcement of the minister that the financial legislative 
functions of the present Reichsrath should extend only to the coun- 
tries actually represented, was shown to be absurd, as everything 
was connected with the budget, the whole domestic and foreign 
policy, involving the taxation of all the countries, and of every 
citizen of the State. The ministers were further accused of 
desiring to bind the present contracted Parliament to their policy, 
which aimed at nothing less than the unification of the empire, 
the centralizing of all constitutional activity, and the subjugation 
of many nations to one dominant race. “ This,” exclaimed Count 
Potocki, “‘is not the process of liberty, but that of force.” It was 
likewise urged that the representatives had received no authority 
from the Diets to decide financial questions, and that the ministers 
were bound at least to consult those bodies before proceeding 
further. But his Majesty, the minister had said, supplied the 
House with the requisite authority, which, literally: interpreted, 
could only mean that the members then present were to become 
Imperial instead of national delegates. To this the speakers 
said they had a right to object, a right to maintain their original 
character, and not to depart from legal constitutional ground. To 
overstep their boundaries would transform the House into a Con- 
stitution-making body, and lead in the end to a convention, or 
despotism, and in every case to illegality. 

To these and other arguments, earnestly and eloquently ex- 
pressed, the State Minister, Schmerling, was the only respondent. 
lie acknowledged that the step the House was about to take was 
not authorized by the constitution, yet he denied that it was in 
contradiction to it. As for the question of the competency of the 
assembly, because composed of delegates of the Diets, he scouted 
this view. It was the people who elected representatives to the 
Reichsrath, and the Diets formed parts of the election machinery 
only. In respect to the Hungarians and Croats, the Government 
had perfect right, if it chose, to pronounce them contumacious, 
and they must take the consequences of their refusal to obey the 
Emperor's mandate. Great political questions could not be de- 
cided from the stand-point of rigid rights (des starren Rechts), 
but from that of State wisdom. If, from certain points of view, 
the ministers were open to blame, he nevertheless felt satisfied 
that public opinion without would echo the decision of the ma- 
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jority within. The assembly, he added, was about to exercise 
“its most important constitutional right,” and could only gain 
thereby in moral weight. The cause of the financial disease re- 
quired to be exposed, and the cure would then be found. 

Remarkable in this speech was, firstly, the acknowledgment of 
the legal incompetency of the assembly to decide financial ques- 
tions, followed, as it was almost immediately, by the assertion 
that “it was about to exercise its most important constitutional 
right ;” secondly, the denial that the members had received their 
mandates from the Diets, a statement which called forth loud 
bravos from the dominant party. Respecting this latter asser- 
tion, Count Clam Martinitz, to use a vulgar phrase, soon brought 
the Minister of State té book. It is almost superfluous to add 
that an amendment proposed by the count was negatived by a 
large majority. 

Great was the triumph of the German Liberals and centralists 
within the House, and equally great that of their supporters 
without. The following day the Ost-Deutsche Post* proclaimed 
to its readers: “The idea of the October Diploma is overcome ; 
it has been shown on all sides that its realization would have 
been a piece of unpractical romance.” Thus the slender thread 
which had hitherto connected the Reichsrath with historical in- 
stitutions was fairly cut asunder. From henceforward the Rump 
Parliament, to which, Frankenstein-like, Schmerling had given 
vitality, set up on its own account, working at the finances to the 
future weal or woe of the State, and but little regarding the fur- 
ther wishes of its creator. In the opinion of thoughtful poli- 
ticians, the problem which this fractional Parliament had under- 
taken to solve was beyond its powers, for the disordered state of 
the finances could alone be cured by acting upon the conciliatory 
principles of the Diploma, and, above all, by a settlement of the 
Hungarian question—a conviction which the members of the 
enlarged council had arrived at and made known in 1860. 

The House of Representatives was now reduced by the forty- 
five members who, on legal constitutional grounds, declined to 
legislate on financial questions. Seven members had resigned 
since the opening of the Chamber, one had died, and by other 
losses there remained only 143 members—twenty of whom were 





* This paper, as previously stated, is edited by a Jew, and it is a notable 
circumstance that a considerable portion of the press in Austria, and in Prussia 
and other parts of Germany likewise, is in the hands of writers of that race. 
In Vienna and Prague—of which latter city a Jew editor, Herr Kuh, has 
through ministerial influence lately obtained a seat in the Diet—the politicians 
of Jewish persuasion advocate the ultra-German and centralist policy, and— 
strange inconsistency in descendants of a persecuted race—they vehemently 
oppose the historical and national claims of the Slavonic races! 
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always absent on leave—to examine and debate on the finances 
and the budget, the principal occupation of the Chamber for the 
remainder of the session. 

Apparently to extend the limits of the Constitutional powers— 
which, as stated above, related only to the introduction of new 
taxes and the approval of new luans—and to establish a precedent, 
certain details in the estimates, of no great pecuniary amount or 
political importance, were eventually refused, although the minis- 
ters made several strenuous but vain efforts to carry them. On 
the question of army retrenchment, one of the ultra-liberal sup- 
porters of the Government deprecated going too far, as the mili- 
tary might be wanted to help to carry out the Constitution! This 
candid avowal was not very agreeable to his party. Another 
remarkable avowal fell from the lips of the State Minister, 
Schmerling. The Bank question mainly occupied the Finance 
Committee and the House in the latter part of the session. On 
the last day of October, Her von Schmerling urged the House to 
hasten and agree to the Government proposition respecting the 
renewal of the Bank charter, by confessing that in another ses- 
sion, should all the Austrian Crown-lands be represented, it was 
not likely the measure would be carried. From this and many 
other remarks which escaped this minister's lips, there seems much 
warrant for the assertion of his opponents, that the incomplete- 
ness and one-sided character of the House of Representatives 
formed the necessary condition of his continuance in office, and 
that, therefore, he always yielded to every pressure of the tem- 
porary majority. 

Of one decision of the House, connected with the financial 
question, few Englishmen will approve. The proposition of an 
enlightened member to abolish the State Lotto—that fruitful 
source of improvidence and misery to the lower classes—was 
rejected, not on the ground of financial expediency only, but 
because, forsooth, as gambling is a natural want of the people, 
the Government acted rightly to organize and derive benefit 
from it! The nine Imperial professors, and the enlightened 
members of commercial chambers, had not a word to say 
against this logic! And now, in passing, a glance at these 
two categories of representatives—the one personating the scien- 
tific wisdom of the empire, the other the interest of a class. 
The first question which naturally suggests itself is, what became 
of the university students whilst their teachers played the part 
of legislators ? Their places were provisionally supplied by the 
next best men that could be found. Still it is questionable— 
when we consider the necessary division of labour in this world, 
and the grand results of special, if one-sided, studies—whether 
the community can gain when learned men neglect their duties 
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as investigators and teachers for the practical business of parlia- 
mentary life. One of the members for Bohemia, Prof. Brinz, 
called not many years ago from Bavaria to fill the chair of teacher 
of Roman law in Prague, has proved himself a very violent and 
ultra-politician on the German Unionist and Centralist side. 
“No Austria without Germany” has been the favourite political 
maxim which he has on every opportunity shouted into the ears 
of the Czechs and other races who desire a powerful and inde- 
pendent Austria, on the principle of justice to all. Tosum up 
the results of experience, as well of the Parliament of which we 
are speaking as of that which was assembled in Frankfort in 
1848 and 1849, we believe that, without injustice, we may say 
the learned university professors have shown themselves somewhat 
too doctrinaire and ultra in their views for practical legislative 
purposes. As forthe members of the Chamber of Commerce, they 
are to a man violently opposed to the principles of free trade.* As 
manufacturers, they batten on protection at the expense of the 
consumers; and even if their interests did not naturally indis- 
pose them from taking patriotic views of political questions, 
many of the representatives of these chambers in the Diets and 
Reichsrath are still further opposed to the claims of the non- 
German nations, in consequence of not having been born citizens 
of this State. As previously stated, all the members of this class 
are German Centralists. 

We now take leave of the House of Representatives—this 
“ Long” as well as “ Rump Parliament,” as it might well be called, 
which in its twenty months’ session held 194 sittings—to glance, 
at least, at the Upper Chamber, before we enter on those general 
reflections suggested by the data we have collected. In the 
choice of a president for the “ Herrenhaus,” Herr von Schmer- 
ling had been scarcely less fortunate, his own interests consi- 
dered, than in his president for the Lower House. Prince Charles 
William Auersperg has shown himself to be almost as into- 
lerant of opposition to the Government as Dr. Hein. The most 
important question brought before the one House, as well as the 
other, was that of the finances. ‘T'wo days following his introduc- 
tion of it to the Lower Chamber, Herr von Schmerling like- 
wise brought it forward in the Upper. The foremost opponent 
of this minister was Count Leo Thun, who in a telling and 
closely argued speech exposed his contradictions and the ille- 
gality of his proceedings. The Count brought forward an 





* Great was the outcry and alarm in the press of Vienna and German 
manufacturing towns of Austria last autumn, in consequence of Lord Palmers- 
ton’s speech in presence of Baron Thierry, at Southampton, on the benefits 
which in trade would confer on the State to which the latter belonged. 

{Vol. LXXIX. No. CLVI.]—New Sznruzs, Vol. XXIII. No... BB 
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amendment, to the effect that the House should obey the wishes 
of the Emperor in so far as to deliberate on the finances, but at the 
same time declare itself not qualified for decisions on that subject. 
To this amendment the State Minister replied, as in the other 
House to that of Count Clam, in a speech again remarkable for 
contradictions. He repeated his acknowledgment of the absence 
of constitutional warranty either for the co-operation (Mitwirkung) 
or the decisions of the Reichsrath on financial affairs, adding, that 
there could be “no question about subjection of the Crown to 
the will of a majority.” Yet, shortly afterwards, he asserted that 
“the Lower House was not to be curtailed in the exercise of 
rights already acquired.” The amendment of Count Thun was 
vetoed by a large majority, the President on this and other 
occasions displaying his impatience of opposition.* 

The way in which the Upper House transacted business was 
altogether peculiar, and to English notions very unparliamentary. 
Instead of motions being made by members or ministers, it was 
generally the President who introduced subjects to the House. 
Almost every subject for legislation was handed over to a “‘ com- 
mission” or Narrow Committee, and the conclusions of such 
commissions only were placed before the House, so that the 
members as a body had but little or no opportunity of becoming 
acquainted with questions in all their bearings. No wonder that 
under these circumstances the Upper House arrived at very little 
parliamentary importance. In reading the stenographic reports 
of the more important sittings, we have been struck with the 
instances of the readiness of this branch of the legislature to 
subscribe to every proposition of the ministers, to bow to every 
decision of the Lower House. Even the organs of the parties 
who profited by this subserviency could not refrain from occa- 
sionally indulging ina little ridicule of the august assembly, con- 
fessing, however, with some alarm in regard to the ministry, 
that ‘‘a body which offered no resistance could offer no support.’t 

The explanation of this subserviency is not difficult to find. 
In the choice of hereditary members of the aristocracy and of 
other life members for the Upper House, some attention had been 
paid to political opinions and negative qualities. The politically 
educated nobility of Hungary and Croatia, it must be borne in 
mind, was not represented in it; and with the exception of two 





* On one occasion, when a member complained that the rules of the House 
had been entirely disregarded, the President naively and petulantly cut him 
short, not by refuting the assertion, which he could not do, but by declaring 
that as he, the President, was satisfied, there could be no ground for complaint. 

+ At the opening of the Session the Opposition numbered altogether thirty; 
but through deaths, resignations, and the long duration of the Session, this 
number gradually considerably decreased. 
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prelates and a high government functionary from Lombardo- 
Venetia, all the other nobles whom the Emperor had summoned 
from that part of the empire had declined to attend. But the 
principal cause of the passive character of this section of the 
legislature is to be found in the strong sense of loyalty which 
led many to consider it wrong to oppose any ministers whom the 
Emperor had appointed, and in the dislike to political changes 
and uncertainty, of which in the last fifteen years the landed 
aristocracy and well-to-do classes in Austria have had a surfeit. 
Some, too, it may be surmised, have wished that the ultra-Liberals 
—again to avail ourselves of stereotype, if not elegant phrase- 
ology—should “ have their fling, should be allowed rope enough,” 
in the hope of an eventual return to absolutist government. 

One of the last speeches in the Upper House—that of the 
Cardinal Archbishop of Vienna—produced considerable impres- 
sion without, as well as within, and has been interpreted as 
highly favourable to the present constitutional government. The 
Cardinal, in alluding to the Emperor's concessions, said, “the 
Diploma had gone to the utmost limit consistent with the stability 
of Austria, which State required a strong central point of union.” 
This portion of his speech was forthwith seized and commented 
upon by the so-called Liberal press, which rejoiced over it as a 


full acknowledgment, on the part of the Cardinal, of the value 
of the Reichsrath. But his Eminence likewise said, “as long as 
the monarch has power over the taxes and the army, there can be 
no question of the existence of a real Emperor and a real 


ce 


empire ;” adding, “it must never be forgotten that the “‘ narrower 
Reichsrath’ has only this time dealt with the financial question, 
by virtue of the authority given to it by the Emperor ; otherwise 
the firm foundation of law would have been forsaken, and the 
door opened to capricious conceptions of the present institutions, 
and a scrious weakening of the power of the realm.” No wonder 
that the organs of the triumphant majority in the Chamber of 
Deputies—the Ost-Deutsche Post and other journals—abstained 
from commenting on these passages. 

In the Upper House less activity was displayed than in the 
Lower: ninety-five sittings only were held during the long 
Session. On several occasions, Count Leo Thun continued the 
most energetic opponent of the Government, particularly on the 
questions of self-government and liberty of the press. This ex- 
minister of “ culte,” on account of his complicity with the Con- 
cordat, is generally supposed in this country to be little favourable 
to Liberal institutions; but in the interest of truth we are bound 
to deny that this is the case in respect to the questions above 
mentioned, and to state that he powerfully advocated the prin- 
ciples so dear to Englishmen. 

BB2 
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As regards liberty of the press, that important element of 
progress and corollary of popular legislative institutions, Austria 
is now in a miserable plight. Although newspaper editors have 
been relieved of the censorship, prosecutions for articles un- 
favourable to Government are the order of the day. Whilst the 
organs of the German Centralists and so-called Liberals have been 
permitted to publish whatever they have liked, and have freely 
abused, calumniated, and gratuitously assumed bad motives, in : 
their Conservative and National opponents, yet the organs of the 
latter have been repeatedly prosecuted by the Government for 
freedom of speech. One of the most remarkable of the trials is 
that (last June) of Dr. Greger, the editor of the populat Czechish 
newspaper, Narodni Listy, for his lucid exposition’ of the prin- 
ciples in the two Imperial ordinances—the Diploma and the 
Patent, and for his free criticism of the policy of Herr von 
Schmerling- Dr. Greger was arraigned, according to the formula 
of an old law emanating from the period of complete absolutism, 
“of the crime of disturbing the public peace and exciting to 
hatred and contempt of the Government.” This trial took place 
in Prague before three “ Imperial Royal Councillors of the Land 
and Criminal Court,” lasted nine days, and ended in the condem- 
nation of the accused to four months’ imprisonment in a dungeon, 
and a fine of 1300 florins, with loss of his Doctor's rank, and 
inhibition ever again to edit a newspaper. As this sentence 
called forth the liveliest expression of sympathy from all parts of 
Bohemia inhabited by the Czechish race ; as subscriptions were 
set on foot, likewise, to pay the fine,* the State Minister replied 
to these demonstrations by carrying the case to a higher tri- 
bunal, which, through his influence and instructions, increased 
Dr. Greger’s punishment to ten months’ imprisonment in a dun- 
geon, and the fine to 3000 florins. 

Another remarkable trial for similar criticisms of the Consti- 
tution and of the conduct of the State Minister, its putative 
author, is that of a dignitary of the church—Canon Stule, of 
Prague, the editor of another Bohemian paper called the Pozor 
—who was also accused, according to the old law just mentioned, 
“of the crime of disturbing the public peace,” &c. In both 
trials the prosecutor was obliged to acknowledge that the 
publication of the incriminated articles had not been followed by 
any actual disturbance of public peace, or any overt act displaying 





* One of the citizens of Prague asked permission to pay the whole fine. 
Three Bohemian towns and twenty-one communes sent Dr. Greger the right 
of honorary citizenship; ninety towns and two hundred and sixty communes 
sent addresses of sympathy; and in addition to very many like addresses from 
bodies of workmen, one was also sent to Dr. Greger from the twenty-six 
Bohemians busied in the great London Exhibition. 
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hatred and contempt of the Government ; yet, as the intention and 
tendency of these articles were criminal, punishnaent was neces- 
sary! As the Canon had written in a style less pungent and sati- 
rical than Dr. Greger, and had been more careful in the wording 
of his criticisms, he was acquitted in the first instance by the 
Landcourt (Landesgericht), to the great joy of the Czechish 
population. But Schmerling carried this case likewise to a 
higher tfibunal, composed of creatures of the Government, and 
the Canon has been condemned to several months’ imprisonment 
(though, on account of being an ecclesiastic, not in a dungeon), 
and a fine of 1000 florins, his “caution money.” He, tvo, is 
interdicted from again editing a newspaper. 

After carefully reading over the reports of these two trials, we 
have no hesitation in saying, that the criticism of historical 
events and of the policy of the chief minister—which, in the 
phraseology of absolutist times, were called disturbing the public 
peace (of mind only, confessedly, it could have been)—are of a 
far milder character than such as in this country have always 
been common in times of political excitement. No English 
jury in modern times would have convicted upon suchlike evi- 
dences of “crime” as have brought the editors of the Narodni 
Listy* and other newspapers to experience the horrors of 
Austrian dungeons. The editor of the Vienna Conservative 
organ, The Fatherland, is now awaiting his trial, and of course 
punishment, for a series of articles, published the end of last 
December, called a “ Retrospect of the Parliamentary Session,” 
written in no factious spirit, and remarkable for their calm argu- 
mentative tone. 

It suggests very painful reflections in regard to the de 
velopment of constitutional government in Austria to see the 
free expressions of opinion thus shamefully punished. What 
can be thought of a constitutional system afraid of free dis- 
cussion? It is a part and parcel of the professed new political 
life. Not only has a minority in the House of Representatives 
been virtually, if not forcibly, brought to silence, but the majority 
without—the Slavonic races—of whose feelings and wishes this 
minority was the parliamentary exponent, has had its public 
organs of speech, its press, silenced by the tyranny of the law. 
Liberty of the press in Austria remains to this day a “ devout 
wish” only. 

The majority in the House of Representatives, though com- 
prising many sharp-witted men, has been too exclusively that of 





* We may state here that this and other Czechish newspapers advocate the 
principles of free trade, being in this respect in favourable contrast to their 
German contemporaries. 
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one nation, of one interest. With every admiration of German 
intellectual power, and due appreciation of its many-sided influ- 
ence on the mental life of modern Europe; well aware, too, that 
history furnishes many examples of enlightened races gradually 
overcoming and absorbing the less gifted ; yet, granting that the 
Slavonic races are in some respects inferior to the Teutonic, a con- 
cession which, in view of the facts of progressive human develop- 
ment under favourable circumstances, and of retrogression under 
unfavourable, cannot be said to be of any absolute value, we never- 
theless hold as preposterous the supposition that, in a State like 
Austria, seven to eight million Germans can by any other than 
moral means maintain an ascendancy over near upon twenty-eight 
millions of other nations.* In fact, the attempt at dominion on 
the part of the Germans would scarcely be thought of were it not 
for the support received from without, and the connexion of 
many of the Imperial Crown-lands with the German Confedera- 
tion. From the times of Maria Theresa until now, the abso- 
lutist, bureaucratic system of Germanizing has been tried and 
failed; and is it to be supposed that the same system, under 
another name, with some alterations only in administrative forms 
—for the present ministry in Austria still upholds and receives 
support from the bureaucracy—can really succeed? Schmerling 
seems to be of opinion that, with the exception of Hungary, the 
consciousness of rights, the love of country and its traditions, 
of the institutions which have been handed down from generation 
to generation, are so much weakened in the Crown-lands, that the 
centralization which absolutism could not accomplish, may be 
achieved by constitutional means, and, if necessary, forced this way. 
From personal knowledge of many of the Austrian countries, 
we believe this view to be erroneous ; and if the policy we have 
spoken of be persevered in, it may be found in the end that 
national instincts and the love of personal freedom are stronger 
than any power a centralizing Government can bring against them. 

Some of the proceedings in the Chamber of Representatives at 
Vienna point to the conclusion that the dualism, deprecated by 
the Conservative and Slavonic parties, is the thing aimed at by 
the German Centralists. They seem to aspire to the permanent 
establishment of a Parliament for the western half of the Empire, 
as a pendant or correlative of the Hungarian Diet. The Germans 
may believe that in the course of time they can manage the 
Czechs, Poles, and others of the Slavonic race; but that if the 
Hungarian Deputies were to take part in the Reichsrath they 
might coalesce with the representatives of the race just men- 





* Czérmig gives in the Austrian Empire—Germans, 7,889,925; Slaves, 
15,027,646; Magyars, 4,947,134; Romanic races, 5,632,493; Albanians, 
Greeks, Armenians, Jews, and Gipsies, 1,218,001, &c. 
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tioned, and render German hegemony impossible. But this 
dualism, if it be really desired, must inevitably—as the statesman 
from whose pamphlet we have previously quoted asserts—break 
Austria in two. 

It is characteristic of the inconsistency of mankind, that even 
those who claim to be the most generally enlightened, too 
frequently exhibit their appreciation of principles only in the 
abstract, and with the mental reservation that the application 
of principles—for instance, that to even-handed justice—must 
not be injurious to themselves. We know of no literature 
in which more emphatic expression has been given to the 
principles of self-government ; to the right of every man to per- 
sonal self-assertion, and to live according to national and indi- 
vidual requirements, than in that of Germany. The Germans 
appreciate, too, the varieties and peculiar forms of culture and 
power, and assert “that only a people with a strong sense of per- 
sonal freedom can acquire and maintain political freedom,” &c. 
Despite these and many other true and just principles, which 
have become, as it were, maxims, and are constantly to be met 
with in German political writings; whenever the immediate 
interests of the German race have come into contact and conflict 
with the national life, the rights of the Slavonic races, a sense 
of justice seems never to have influenced the conduct of the 
former. If space allowed, we could cite, in proof of the above 
assertion, many instances from the history of Bohemia, Moravia, 
Galicia, and especially of Posen. 

In the political brochure, “‘Austria’s Elevation and Invigoration,” 
the rapid and complete Germanizing of the Slavonic and other 
non-German races in Austria is the panacea recommended. The 
author says: “ The entire administration must be German. In 
the schools, by persuasion and rewards, the youth must be 
Germanized.” “In all official appointments, especially in the 
army, in medical, judicial, and educational departments, such men 
only are to be employed and promoted as are devoted to the 
German nation and the German principle.” “All non-German 
subjects of the Emperor must be led and, if need be, forced to 
look upon themselves as Germans.” We know nothing of the 
author, and the above specimen of the means which he thinks 
necessary to “invigorate and regenerate’ Austria may lead to 
the inference that he is little less than a fool. But unfortunately 
we have met with many similar opinions, and have been accus- 
tomed, in a portion of the German press, to see the Slavonic race 
treated at best with a kind of aristocratic contempt, as if it ought 
to be grateful to be allowed to pick up the crumbs of culture 
which fall from the teeming German table. So fond, indeed, are 
German political writers of prefixing the adjective for their nation- 
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ality to every noun expressive of moral and intellectual qualities, 
that one is often tempted to smile and ask whether these writers 
believe that the branch of the human family to which they 
belong has inherited # monopoly of all that is great and good? 
No wonder that the foremost men of the Czechs in Bohemia 
and Moravia, of the Poles in Galicia, the Palackys, Riegers, 
Smolkas, Potockis, &c., should resent the injuries and insults their 
countrymen receive at the hands of the Ultra-Germans. No 
wonder that a late political writer in Bohemia—Havlicek, a man 
of remarkable power, whose persecution and death in banishment 
has, in the eyes of his countrymen, cast the halo of martyrdom 
around his head—should in his agony have exclaimed, “ Rather 
the Russian knout than the German sceptre.” 

At present, in the contests of the Slavonic and German races in 
Austria, an amount of bitterness has obtained which threatens to 
become serious, should the Government persevere in its one-sided 
policy, and refuse to act upon the principle of equal rights for 
all. Instead of mediating between opposing claims, conciliating, 
uniting, and soothing irritated feelings, the Reichsrath has neg- 
lected this duty entirely, and by seeking development of consti- 
tutional institutions in a false direction, has made matters worse 
than they were before. As regards Bohemia, the openly expressed 
enmity of race is comparatively of modern date. Before 1848, 
the Germans and Czechs lived in tolerable harmony together, and 
the complaints of the latter were directed solely against the 
Germanizing tendency of the absolute government in schools and 
administration. Even now there is no cry like that of “ Ireland 
for the Irish!” no demand of Bohemia for the Czechs. The 
distinguished historian of the country, Palacky, though he has 
been cailed the O'Connell of Bohemia, and the other zealous 
advocates of the cause of their oppressed compatriots, are far 
too enlightened to injure that cause by extravagance, too 
deeply read in history to think that the consequences of past 
actions can be swept away at will. They sincerely desire a 
powerful and united Imperial Austria, as the sole condition of the 
freedom and development of national life. There is no possible 
contingency in the future which they dread so much as the idea 
of Bohemia falling to Prussia. The fate of the Poles in Posen is 
a warning example of what a purely German Government will do. 
Neither “ Panslavism,” nor the wild views of a certain democratic 
school for a reconstruction of Europe on the principle of nation- 
ality, find favour in the eyes of the men alluded to above. Yet 
of course there are ultra-Czechs who may occasionally pronounce 
the word “ Panslavism” in reply to the aspirations of the Great- 
Germany school. 

Since the prorogation of the Reichsrath, the Diets have been 
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again convened, and it remains to be seen what amount of self- 
government they will be able to exercise. As already stated, 
these bodies have been entirely remodelled, consisting no longer 
of all the proprietors of entailed estates (fidei commiss), the 
nobles and knights of the countries, together with an admix- 
ture of citizens of certain privileged towns, and of ecclesiastics. 
We see now a somewhat complicated representation of classes 
and “interests,” which, even if theoretically good, has neverthe- 
less, as we have shown, not been carried out in some of the 
Crown-lands in a spirit of equity. Had the old Diets been 
allowed a voice in their reorganization, the continuity of historical 
rights would have been respected, and juster arrangements no 
doubt arrived at. 

According to the present Constitution, both in respect to Diets 
and Reichsrath, the landed aristocracy of Austria has scarcely a 
sufficient opening for political activity. A small portion only has 
been called to the Upper House in the Reichsrath, and the others 
are lumped together as “ large landed proprietors,” a class includ- 
ing all possessors of certain registered estates, without reference 
to sex or birth. In this latter particular there is nothing to com- 
plain of; but it is difficult to understand upon what principle the 
possessors of large estates are grouped together as a separate body 
of electors. As regards Bohemia, we find that 486 large landed 
proprietors, individual and corporate (religious and other institu- 
tions), can elect 70 of their body as members of the Diet; and 
again, out of these 70, and the 5 prelates, &c., who have seats in 
the Diet added thereto, 15 can be chosen as deputies to the 
Lower Chamber of the Reichsrath. By these arrangements many 
of the aristocracy of the country are virtually excluded from 
political life—are, in fact, little better than wealthy peasants pos- 
sessed of empty titles. Before the year 1848, the large landed 
proprietors exercised considerable power in the appointment of 
functionaries for local administration. These feudal institutions 
have been swept away, and centralized bureaucratic rule esta- 
blished in their place. It is in respect to the latter only, and not 
to the loss of many onerous privileges, that enlightened members 
of the aristocracy complain.* In England, wealthy landed pro- 
prietors, apart from the political power they exercise through 
their tenantry, have many other opportunities of public life, in 
commissions of the peace and other county institutions. Not so 
in Austria, where the proprietors have to farm their own lands, 





* Previous to 1848 several of the Diets had earnestly attempted reforms— 
for instance, an equitable abolition of the peasants’ feudal copyhold tenure of 
land. It was the Absolutist Government which was opposed to every pro- 
gressive measure. 
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and, as we have said, Government functionaries perform, or at 
least control, all the judicial and other local affairs. 

We have now laid before our readers sufficient historical data 
to enable them to gain an insight into the state of political parties 
in the Austrian Empire, and to estimate at its real value the 
development hitherto of constitutional government in that State. 
If in our sketch of modern phases of political life in Austria we 
have unreservedly spoken of the discontent and its causes, which 
still so widely prevail, it has been in no spirit of enmity to that 
empire, nor from disbelief in its stability. 

We participate in the opinions of the Conservative and na- 
tional parties, that it is not a mere imitation of any other exist- 
ing or theoretical Constitution that Austria requires. This empire, 
neither as a whole nor in any of its component parts, has expe- 
rienced the levelling revolutionary processes which have made 
France comparatively uniform in character, and prepared her— 
little to her own benefit—for strictly centralized rule. Austria 
requires a purely Austrian Constitution, adapted, as we have 
already said, to the peculiarities of the Crown-lands, allowing 
the greatest possible amount of self-government, and yet securing 
the organic union of all the countries on the basis of State law. 
It is to be hoped that before long the Emperor will cease to be 
allured by the ignis fatuus of the Imperial German crown, and 
that he will call to his aid purely Austrian statesmen—men with 
broad views and conciliatory powers, who will earnestly endeavour 
to organize the Constitution and administration on the principles 
alluded to. The Hungarian question is still involved in difficulties, 
and far from a solution. We have purposely abstained from more 
than a general reference to that country, as it would demand 
especial study and a separate Article to speak in a satisfactory 
way of its present circumstances and their relationship to the 
western half of the empire. We share the opinion, however, of 
the statesman before cited, that, as regards this difficult Hunga- 
rian question (foreign interference excepted) conciliation and 
patience are the most hopeful elements of its solution. 

“Unity in variety,” or, equally well, “variety in unity,” are 
expressions of philosophic minds applied to their contempla- 
tions of nature. These abstract formule of thought are appli- 
cable likewise to sound political organization. Not only in 
variety of soil and climate, of mineral and vegetable wealth, 
are the resources of Austria boundless, but the variety of 
the human race, too, if its value be properly appreciated by 
the governing minds, may easily become a source of long- 
enduring power to the State, instead of disunion and weak- 
ness. In no part of the Continent of Europe is there an aris- 
tocracy in so many respects resembling the English; in no part 
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so great a number of peasant proprietors, who, now that the 
seigniorial rights have been abolished, now that the copyholders 
have been transformed into freeholders, are at once an element 
of Conservatism and progress. In intelligence, industry, and 
wealth, the peasant proprietors are already steadily advancing ; 
and when the happy day shall arrive that the bureaucracy—that 
cancer which has hitherto preyed upon the vitals of the people— 
shall be reduced to the smallest possible dimensions, and when, 
instead of being used as instruments of centralized despotic 
power, shall become a means of disseminating information, pro- 
gress will be still more remarkable. 

We are well aware that the tendency of our times is to break 
down barriers, to destroy, or at least to tone down, peculiarities 
of nations and individuals. We are aware, too, that a demo- 
cratic and levelling spirit gradually obtains in political life, whilst 
in social life the tyranny of custom, in the direction of mediocre 
uniformity, gains ground more and more. For thoughtful men 
who, like John Stuart Mill, find in freedom and variety of develop- 
ment—in self-assertion, the true principle of liberty and the charm 
of life, the time, however, may not be far distant when, contem- 
plating those broad and beautiful lands in the centre of Europe 
freely united into one powerful State, they may see an approach 
to the realization of their ideal, and be able to exclaim, in a higher 
sense than the phrase has hitherto borne, “ Felix Austria!” 
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The Pentateuch and Book of Joshua: Part II. By the Right 
Rev. J. W. Colenso, Bishop of Natal. London: Longman 
and Co. 1863. 


HAT was the problem presented to the mind of Luther and 
his contemporary religious reformers? Undoubtedly it 
was to recover Apostolic doctrine. Every other reply is a mis- 
taking of means for end. Individual freedom, or, as it was called, 
private judgment, was generally esteemed to be not only in itself 
a right and a duty, but also to conduce to this great end, the re- 
covery of Apostolic truth. But freedom was trampled under foot 
unceremoniously, by Luther equally as by Calvin, the moment it 
appeared to lead away from what they esteemed to be the Truth 
of the Gospel, which they identified with the doctrine of the 
Apostles of Christ, as appreciated by themselves. It has often 
been observed, that that large freedom of mind and expression 
which we have really attained, was by no means desired or ap- 
proved by the Reformers, to whose bold assertion of it for them- 
selves we are greatly indebted. 

That the Reformation was everywhere arrested prematurely 
and but half completed, has been many times elaborately set forth. 
As regards the Continent, the noble work of Ranke on “ The 
Popes” displays the combined political and ecclesiastical forces 
which, soon after Luther's death, commenced a steady retrogres- 
sion, and gave a permanent triumph to the house of Hapsburgh 
and the Jesuits over u vast breadth of the Continent. In Eng- 
land the premature death of our Edward VI. notoriously checked 
the Reforming movement. The violent reaction under Queen 
Mary was by no means brought back by Elizabeth to the point 
from which Mary started ; and notoriously out of the trimming 
principles of Elizabeth rose the schism of the Puritans. How 
the Puritanical, or rather the Calvinistic, doctrine aided to arrest 
the Reformation, has been caustically stated in the well-known 
phrase of Hume, that when men were called to choose whether 
God was a wafer or was a tyrant, they acquiesced in accepting 
him as a wafer. One small sect of Christians, called in modern 
days Unitarians, has long since asserted that in respect to various 
doctrines the Reformation did not go as far as it ought. But 
until quite recent times the full meaning of this complaint has 
been most imperfectly conceived, nor has any organized commu- 
nity of Christians—with partial and fitful exception of the Quakers 
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—yet taken it up on its rightful and broad ground. In France 
and Germany the matter is better understood; but in England 
few indeed of those who mean to be Protestants of a high and 
pure order discern in what points the Reformers lamentably failed 
of going back to Apostolic teaching. 
Nothing was more natural, or primdé facie more reasonable, 
than the first proceeding of Luther and his fellows—we may add, 
of his predecessors in England, from Wickliffe downward. In 
order to return to Apostolic doctrine, they threw themselves back 
on the (reputed) Apostolic writings, accepting them with little or 
no scruple from the testimony of the Church: then, finding these 
writings to be widely at variance with the Church-teaching, they 
used them to supersede and overthrow the current opinion of 
Church authority. Thus, against the written code of the Coun- 
cils and the unwritten dogmatic power of the Pope and clergy, 
they set up the written code of the New Testament, as contained 
in certain books called Canonical. They forgot that Apostles 
had not only often doubted, and sometimes met for consultation ; 
but had, at least on one great and critical question, publicly 
quarrelled, and that Paul (by his own-account) had denounced 
Peter as making vain the grace of God: and consequently, that 
the “ Apostolic doctrine” which had to be “ recovered” was not 
the private opinions or passing arguments of any one apostle, but 
the broad and deep truth which they held in common. This, and 
this only, was Christianity. Perhaps at first the Reformers were 
intending to enact a negative rather than a positive written law ; 
at least the 6th Article of the Church of England is remarkably 
negative in its tone. It says that Holy Scripture containeth all 
things necessary to salvation ; and therefore nothing may be im- 
posed which cannot be proved therefrom. The spirit which 
dictated that Article is widely different from that of him who says, 
“Every thing must be believed, which I can logically infer there- 
from.” The first Reformers made a noble step in the direction of 
truth, as great as could be expected from men reared amid such 
copfused thought and manifold errors. It is not wonderful that 
they did not see,—but it is guilt in us, if we insist on shutting 
our eyes and refusing to see,—that they were not at all putting 
their pupils into the same position of noble freedom in which the 
Apostles put their converts. For, the “ Bible” (or, if so it be 
limited, the New Testament,) to which the Reformers pointed as 
the necessary and sufficient Guide—as the sacred Code—as the 
law of Life—as the test of Truth and decider of controversies,— 
did not exist during the preaching of Paul; and was scarcely 
collected into a single corpus, much less was recognised as a 
code, for more than a century after the death of Jesus. ‘This 
single fact, notorious and undeniable, shows at once how delusive 
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was the work of the Reformation ; how widely its preachers erred 
from their own avowed and essential aim, of reproducing the 
position of the apostolic Church. 

The contrast between the spiritudl status of Paul's converts 
and of modern Anglicans, whether of the high or low church, is 
flagrant; as is that between the apostles themselves and the 
hierarchy supposed to be their successors. Between the fisher- 
man and the prelate in his palace or his carriage; between the 
tentmaker at his work, or trudging on foot in the dusty road, and 
the lord bishop on the benches of Parliamént and in the Royal 
levee, there’is not a greater outward contrast than between the 
Law as conceive”by Paul and by an ordinary Anglican. Paul 
did not put a Bible mto the-hands of coyyerts, as that to which 
they were to submit; nor did he even hand to them a fragment 
of the New Testament, as the Jaw of their faith and life. Nothing 
can be more unshrinkmg than has language concerning Freedom, 
while with the thodern. (wowebe) Christian the word F'ree- 
thinking is identified with impiety. The written word is by Paul 
occasionally extolled as having served a good purpose in its day, 
but is avowed to be substantially superseded by the coming of the 
Spirit. It was suited to the son of the bondwoman, and even to 
the true heir so long as he was in childhood ; but now,—the law 
of the Spirit of life has made us free from the law of sin and 
death, that is, from the old law of the letter. ‘ Ye have been 
called unto Liberty,” says he: “only use not liberty as an occa- 
sion of the flesh ; but by Love serve one another.” Inward light 
and inward love are the only Law preached by him: they are his 
Thirty-nine Articles: all law of “the letter” he both practically 
and expressly by word disowns. “For the letter” (he says) 
killeth, but the Spirit giveth life.” It is quite undeniable, that 
however much he may argue from the Old Testament to prove a 
point to those who believed the authority of the book, he scorn- 
fully rejects it as an authority, whenever its results oppose that 
which we ought to discern by the Spirit. The book was with him 
a material to be judiciously used,* not a law to be slavishly sub- 
mitted to. It is equally undeniable, that he did not put any 
other written code in its place; and so far from indicating that 
this was a temporary and lamentable defect, to be soon repaired 
by the composition of a new statute-book, he glories in the ab- 
sence of a written code, as characteristic of his Gospel. “ For if 
the ministration of death, written and engraven in stones, was 
glorious, how shall not the ministration of the Spirit be rather 
glorious?” His pointed depreciation of “ the letter” in numerous 





* This is undoubtedly the meaning of the celebrated text, 2 Tim. iii. 16: 
“Every divinely inspired writing is also profitable for teaching,” &c. &c. 
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passages is the more remarkable, inasmuch as to those born in 
heathenism and accustomed to a wretchedly low morality, the 
danger of the Old Man encroaching on the New, and obscuring 
the purer insight, was real-and urgent: yet it did not lead Paul 
to construct or recommend any general code of morality or of 
doctrine. He was satisfied to give his opinion as a wise man on 
each practical case, as it occurred. Nor did any part of the 
Christian Church, until long after, stand up for any law of the 
letter, except so far as it was avowedly Judaical and devoted to 
ceremonies. 

So too as regards ‘Seenkee the tone pf this great apostle i is in 
vehement opposition to that of Churchmen iw‘every modern sect 
called orthodox. ‘To him the word Freedom was not hateful or 
alarming, but matter @f boasting. But what sympathy with free- 
dom has any collective hierarchy ever shown? . When do they 
sound the trumpet of the Gospe] :—Stand -fast in your freedom : 
Beloved ! judge the spirits: Let 4H® prophets+ speak, and let the 
rest (the laity) judge: Prove all things; hold fast that which is 
good: Let no man judge you in regard to meat or drink, new 
moons or sabbaths, which were mere shadows of things to come: 
Remember that the law of the Spirit within you has set you free 
from the old law ?—Such doctrine differs as much from that of 
mere textual expositors, as the genial breeze of summer from the 
chill of Arctic regions. But in fact we might have been able to 
predict, before opening the leaves of the apostolic epistles, that 
Freedom of Judgment, freedom unfettered by any authoritative 
written law, was, and could not but be, the key-note sounding 
beneath all their preaching. It was the condition of listening to 
them. To have preached the authority of an established code 
must have led all foreigners to shut their ears. In addressing 
those without, Paul, equally with Colenso, had to start from the 
assumption, that the heathen who listens judges from his common 
sense and conscience. Before he is converted, he cannot be 
made to assume the truth and authority of a Hebrew book; yet 
he is expected to renounce all trust in the authority and truth of 
his native traditions and native priests. The first appeal of the 
Christian apostle to him is an exhortation to use his common- 
sense ; to cease to be a child; to disbelieve “old wives’ fables ;” 
to trust conscience as a voice of God within him,—not always 
clear, full, and certain, yet a precious guide, without which he 
must ever remain in darkness. The next appeal presents to him 
(not a code, but) some portion of Christian doctrine, to be judged 
of in contrast with heathen follies. To inculcate free-thinking is 
the first great effort of the missionary, in old or new times: not 
one step can he take, if he do not effectually imbue the heathen 
hearer with this revolutionary element. Nor is he anxious to 
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obtrude upon him any dark questions about which there can be 
possible dispute among Christians themselves ; much less to put 
forward as the Creed to be received on the threshold of the 
Church such a doctrine as the infallibility of a great volume. 
But after calling men to exercise their critical powers freely in 
rejecting heathen mysteries or other sacred follies, and to adopt 
this and that Christian truth, not because enjoined by external 
authority, but because they are inwardly discerned as true by the 
heathen’s own mind; it would have been a moral impossibility to 
demand of the convert a renunciation of the same free-thinking, 
the moment he had passed through the waters of Baptism. It 
would have been a gross fraud and treachery, to “ call him to 
Liberty and then entangle him under a yoke of Bondage ;” in 
which very words Paul denounces the attempt of his Jewish 
brethren to subject the Gentile converts to the yoke of the Pen- 
tateuch. Moreover, it would have been a wicked sophism to exalt 
conscience as the voice of God, as long as the apostle wanted its 
aid in a heathen for the overthrow of a heathen doctrine, and then 
to scold it down as the voice of the Devil, whenever it resists in 
a Christian some notion recommended on Christian authority. 
No Christian teacher will surely pretend, that by entering the 
Church and receiving the living Spirit promised by Christ, a man 
became less able to judge for and by his own mind and conscience 
as to what (alleged) divine truths are really true, than he had 
been in his heathen state. For these and other reasons, great 
severity of language and contempt is directed by Paul against 
those who sought to subject the Gentiles to the authority of the 
‘*‘ Bible;” men who “desire to be teachers of the Law, under- 
standing neither what they say, nor whereof they affirm.” [or 
such men he invents the contumelious expression, The concision ; 
judging them unworthy of the title Circumcision, which had in 
the past a sacred and honourable history, and in the present is 
glorified by a spiritual interpretation in which its gross mate- 
rialism is burnt up and perishes. ‘ For we (he says) are the 
Circumcision; who worship God in the Spirit, and rejoice in 
Christ Jesus, and have no confidence in the flesh.” 

Thus, the first great error of the Reformers was, that in their 
desire to find a firm standing-ground, from which to oppose the 
errors and pretensions of the old Church, and hereby work back 
to apostolic beliefs, they set up for the “ Bible” claims wholly 
unapostolic, assuming it to be that Infallible Arbiter of truth 
which the Pope and Councils pretended to be. The further 
the Reformation went in space and time, the more glaring and 
outrageous did this error become, until little by little the old 
Church began to appear more reasonable in its fundamental 
assumptions than the new. Thus, in Ultra-Protestantism, and 
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eminently in Scotland, notions about the Old Testament and the 
Sabbath established themselves, which would have excited indig- 
nation and contempt in Luther and Calvin. We call the error 
glaring, to put forth as Apostolic doctrine, “ The Bible, and the 
Bible only, is our religion,” though notoriously, on the one hand, 
the book of the New Testamert did not yet exist when the 
apostles preached ; and, on the other hand, the Jewish Scriptures, 
however used as material of argument to be spiritualized freely, 
are not only never put forward in any extant apostolic document 
as a law of life or as a rule of truth, but, so far as we know this 
to have been attempted, the attempt is denounced by the great 
Gentile apostle as a making void of the grace of Christ. Further, 
when the observance of the Sabbath is by name classed by St. 
Paul with new moons and things gone by; and when it is named 
by Jesus only to be undervalued ; we call it outrageous that the 
would-be Reformers should go back to “ beggarly elements,” as 
the indignant apostle calls them. We might proceed to entitle 
the error grotesque, of setting up as essential to Christianity a 
belief in Noah's ark, the passage of the Red Sea, the speaking 
ass or serpent. Who can imagine Paul or John at Athens 
preaching at Mars’ Hill, and staking the truth of Christ with a 
disciple of Aristotle on any of these things; or, say, on the 
universal deluge, or on the morality of the sacrifice of Isaac ? 
‘The first apostles (and their successors for some time) had too 
strong sense, and too deep a moral nature, to fall into any of 
these monstrosities, which would have nipped Christianity in the 
bud. They keenly felt that the strength and core of their doctrine 
lay in its moral superiority, and that it was to the MoRAL CON- 
SCIENCE that they must appeal; while to encumber their doctrine 
by alleged miracles a thousand years old, or stories about events 
long earlier than the art of writing, would have been insanity 
and a sort of suicide. Our Indian missionaries well know what 
certain discomfiture they encounter, if they invite a battle of 
traditional miracles: but, even without any such experience, all 
ought to see how impossible it was for a Christian apostle to 
refuse baptism to a heathen because he did not believe the 
miracles of the Pentateuch (for, what evidence could he possibly 
offer?) ; or, what more unequitable, than, having baptized him 
while in unbelief of these miracles, to revile him for the unbelief 
after he was within the Church? In the “ Acts of the Apostles,” 
and in the “ Apostles’ Creed,” we see no trace of a convert’s 
being expected to believe in the Pentateuch. 

But a second error committed by the Reformers (though, we 
believe, unintended by those of the first generation) has been 
still more fatal in its results. We refer to the dogmatizing as to 
what Books were canonical, and the making of doctrinal Articles. 

(Vol. LXXIX. No. CLVI.]—New Senigs, Vol. XXIII. No. U. CC 
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Tn the first instance, it was but natural to set forth in what they 
agreed, both as a mutual satisfaction, and as a protest against 
evil imputations. But the moment that such documents were 
imposed as authoritative, the whole position of the Protestant 
Church became logically untenable; for the imposer made him- 
self a Pope, while declaiming against Popish usurpation: and if 
such formulas were allowed to be practically without appeal and 
unchangeable, no other result was possible than what. has occurred. 
On the one side, schisms and secessions, in spite of persecution ; 
on the other, stagnation and congelation in the residual Church, 
which submitted tamely to the imposition. Thenceforth, the 
Christian not only had not the freedom of members of the 
ancient church of Corinth or Ephesus (where nothing was com- 
moner than for a private member frankly and flatly to oppose* 
an apostle, without being thought to become an “ infidel”), but 
he was no longer allowed’ tu listen to an apostle with his own 
ears ; he was commanded to accept the apostle’s meaning second- 
hand. And why so? Is it because the layman is too stupid, 
and cannot be trusted to interpret the apostle correctly ? Is it 
because he is unlearned ?—because he needs to read the original 
Greek, and go through theological study, before he will be com- 
petent ? Nay, not so; for, wonderful to tell, the layman alone 
is left free. He retains “‘ private judgment ;” but the learned 
clergyman, the professor of theology, the bishop, are precisely 
those who are forbiddent to judge for themselves what an apostle 
meant! Of course, the explanation of this is purely political 
and tyrannical, not religious ; otherwise such a development was 
morally impossible. ‘The imposers were laymen; the accomplices 
were a certain number of active and eager priests; the victims 
_ were the priests collectively, present and future, and the millions 
who were to be taught. The princes and statesmen whose power 
enacted these things, played a game of their own, which, however 
iniquitous, had a certain self-consistency, so long as they forbade 
(as they always did at first forbid) the preaching and teaching of 
unordained persons, who had not subscribed the State Articles. 
But from the day that they ceased to prosecute and punish un- 
authorized teaching, all use in the imposition of the Articles 
broke down. A liberty was given to the laity and to the ignorant, 
which was refused to the clergy, to the bishops, to the very pro- 





* prinpin. it seems, refused to allow St. John’s epistle to be read to the 
church. 

+ Yet not strictly so. We are reminded by the Bishop of London, that a 
clergyman is bound to think freely, but bound a/so to abandon his profession if 
he alight on something opposed to his subscriptions! We are all free to break 
the law, but under heavy penalties. 
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fessors of theology. Such asystem does not produce the externai 
Church unity for which alone a tyrannical ruler cares ; nor can it 
tend to Truth, for which we presume a good Christian to care. 

The permanent imposition of creeds and tests compiled within 
half a century of the first awakening, is the more unequitable 
and the more disastrous, from the remarkable confusion of thought 
which then prevailed as to the joint authority of Fathers, Councils, 
and the Scripture. In those days, and indeed much later, classical 
scholars like Rollin equalized historical authorities ; incorporated 
into one system the Assyrian and Argive dynasties, the Theseus 
of Plutarch, the Cyrus of Herodotus, and the Pericles of Thucy- 
dides ; mingled Dionysius and Livy into one history, and refused 
to admit the possibility of their being at variance. The very 
same amiable puerility led theological inquirers to assume that 
the “early” Church agreed with the apostles; and under the 
word “‘early” they liberally included the first four centuries at 
least. It was assumed that the Three Creeds were (of course) 
apostolic, and that the First Four Councils were valid and autho- 
ritative. The reason, indeed, was alleged that “they could be 
proved by Scripture ;” but any one who denied the fact was un- 
ceremoniously overruled: and, in the Anglican Church at least, 
immense weight was given to the “ Fathers” of the fourth century, 
and, both here and in Germany, to Augustine in particular, who 
was born three hundred years after the death of the apostle Paul. 
No influence could justly be claimed by his date ; yet as a fact 
an enormous authority was conceded to him, not merely as a wise 
and good man, but as a “ Father” of the Church. This is the 
more remarkable, inasmuch as some of his doctrines are rejected 
with exasperation by the Council of Trent, and have been ascribed 
to his youthful Manicheeism by some of our High Church. Such 
were the mixed sources of the Anglican test-subscriptions ; a 
heterogeneous mass from the New Testament, Fathers, Creeds, 
and Councils, assumed to be harmonious by minds but half open 
to the facts of ecclesiastical history—ignorant how in those four 
centuries copious streams from Alexandrian Platonism, from 
Persian Manieheeism, from Gnosticism, and from Judaism, had 
mingled with the generally noble teachings of Paul, who, in fighting 
against Rabbinism on its own chosen ground, had himself un- 
awares become far too Rabbinical in his argumentation. 

The peculiar calamity of this to the Protestant churches lay in 
the fact that from Pani to Augustine was a period of perpetually 
increasing degradation to the intellect of mankind, and with it 
to Christian doctrine. Hume has not gone beyond the truth in 
his keen remark, that on every successive controversy the more 
irrational side prevailed. Augustine, with much depth of senti- 
ment, and a noble sincerity which will ever be honoured, had 
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undoubtedly a most gloomy religion, which taught funereal con- 
ceptions of God, and led men to brood over their own wickedness, 
instead of subduing it by noble action, and filling their minds 
with a cheerful faith. From him came to Luther, to Calvin, and 
to the Puritans, all that was darkest and most painful in their 
creed. From him, we presume, the Anglican Church derives its 
protest against “ Pelagius,” as also the atrocious notion that we 
are not born children of God, but children of wrath; although 
the word (no doubt) is Paul’s. What has it availed to pretend . 
that the apostolic doctrine is the true doctrine, when it is thus 
deliberately overlaid by the “ Fathers” and by the Councils of 
the fourth century? The Protestant Church of England has 
committed precisely the offence which Protestants impute to 
Rome, of overlaying the “word of God” by tradition and by 
human authority. It is better to stop at the fourth century, 
than go on to the sixth or tenth: it is better to take the First 
Four Councils than all the Councils down to Trent (especially if 
“heretical” Councils are arbitrarily weeded out) ; yet, in principle, 
to do one or the other is equally irrational, equally unequitable ; 
and equally overthrows the professed object of recovering apo- 
stolical doctrine. 

In passing, we may observe how dependent on the National 
Church has been the theology of our most numerous dissenters, 
—Independents, Baptists, and Methodists. They have taken 
the “‘ Canonical Books” on trust, fear to abandon the “‘ Creeds” 
or to swerve towards “ Pelagius ;” have gone into Judaical errors 
with Puritanism and the Low Church, and, in fact, have quarrelled 
with Anglicanism on precisely its least important and most inno- 
cent points,—mere forms of government. They have done 
much service in zeal for morality and for freedom, when the 
hierarchy had lost the former zeal with the latter; but towards 
solving the real problem of the Reformation they have done little 
or nothing. ‘The reason of this we take to be, that so soon as 
any system of doctrine is pronounced authoritative, the very fact 
gives prominence and importance to precisely its weakest or 
falsest parts. A verse pregnant with noble, holy, and clear 
sentiment, gives nothing to a commentator to say; but a dark, 
paradoxical, or unsound doctrine, affords not only abundant 
exercise for ingenuity, but also a test of faith (!) When Paul 
says, that there is no difference between Jew and Gentile, but 
the same Lord over all is rich to all that call upon him ; there is 
no merit in believing what so commends itself to the conscience. 
But when he argues, that God hated Esau before he was born, 
irrespective of his works, and has power, like a potter, to make 
out of man, as out of clay, vessels of wrath fitted to destruction ; 
there is merit in believing what sounds so shocking. Hence all 
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minds gravitate towards the Rabbinism of Paul, so long as they 
hold it a duty to submit to him without inquiry ; thus also they 
fail of doing justice to that good and wise man, nor ever see his 
grand doctrines in their full significance. When to this was 
added a bowing of the intellect (quite un-Pauline) to the Penta- 
teuch as authoritative, our popular Dissent, called Evangelical, 
became substantially nothing but a mean Rabbinism. 

We should be glad to believe that the National Church is 
waking out of these dreams. Messrs. Jowett, Wilson, and Row- 
land Williams have caused an excitement at once wholesome 
and hopeful. The phenomenon of Bishop Colenso is still more 
startling. His position is essentially different from theirs in this 
respect ; that they do not profess to be consciously out of har- 
mony with their subscriptions ; they endeavour to show that the 
bands of the Church are elastic enough to include them: but he 
distinctly avows that the enactments are improper, that he cannot 
conscientiously use one at least of the prayers ; and he implores 
the laity to relieve the clergy from the unjust restrictions. This 
is so very novel a fact, that, although in our last number we 
dwelt on many topics suggested by his first volume, much still is 
left even from the general question, besides the special matter of 
his second volume. Before we come closer to his subject, we 
wish to pass in review some broad aspects of the National Church 
as the history of the past exhibits it. 

Long experience proves undeniably, that the position of the 
Anglican bishops (and of the clergy in proportion to their 
dignity) tends to emasculate good men. ‘To stand up for cere- 
monies, for sanctimony, for church fees or other gains, for 
church power or episcopal privilege, is not at all uncongenial to 
the Episcopate ; but how many bishops ever yet have been 
champions of righteousness? To humanize and christianize 
the nation, was, as Dr. Arnold judged, the proper function of 
bishops in the House of Lords ; and on this account he defended 
the principle of lord prelates. But when we look back through 
the last two centuries (a time long enough to test an institution), 
we find a terrible contrast of fact to theory. In this period the 
nation has been afflicted by profligate courts, venal statesmen, 
flagitious drunkenness in all classes, corrupt constituencies, oaths 
multiplied so as to ensure perjury, and worst of all, very many 
unjust wars. ‘The criminal code was long cruel in the extreme, 
the prisons were a torture, and a fountain of moral leprosy,—as 
we fear they still are. Lotteries demoralized the people; the 
fairs and wakes were scenes of profligacy. Must we allude to 
other established profligacies ? An inhuman slave-trade shipped 
off captive negroes as unceremoniously and as regularly as car- 
goes of cattle. Colonial slavery was in vigour, and its horrors 
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were no secret. In India our arms and our government were-s 
stained with cruelty, avarice, and treachery. But we are tot 
aware, that the bench .of Bishops ever distinguished themselves 
by zealous exertion against these things: nay, not that so much 
as one bishop has ever become signal for active zeal against even 
one of all these glaring moral evils. To fix ideas, take two 
topics, War and Slavery. What unjust wars have they collec- 
tively opposed? What part against the slave-trade or against 
slavery have they played, whether in regard to our own colonial 
struggle, or now in the erisis of America? And yet a Wilber- 
force is on tha bench. .We are aware, that it is a hereditary rule 
of statecraft to appoint a timid man to be Archbishop of Canter- 
bury; but among the lords all are peers. Experience seems to 
prove, that as the man who becomes a slave loses (according to 
Homer) half his virtue, so the man who is enslaved to Articles 
generally loses half his moral courage :—exceptions are rare, nor 
need we here analyse such. But the virtye which is so racy and 
full of life that Priests’ Orders cannot extinguish it, is exposed 
to a still worse blight under the formula of Consecration. Cere- 
monialism, after this, (with the labour of laying-on of hands and 
perhaps of signing leases superadded,) dries up the juices of a 
heart previously bursting with philanthropy or keenly craving 
for truth. 

Nothing more clearly indicates the unsoundness of Angli- 
eanism, than the phenomena of recent ecclesiastical writing. We 
might repeat weighty words from a former number of this Review. 
No one any longer dares to seek honour by formally defending 
the doctrines of the. Trinity and Incarnation: no one imagines 
that he can earn credit by refuting them. What a world of im- 
portance is there in such a fact! But we wish here to fix atten- 
tion on another side of the subject. Any ecclesiastic may sap 
the foundation of Biblism to any extent, by accurate criticism, by 
local comments on Egypt and the Holy Land, by geological and 
ethnological discussion ; and so long as he does not distinctly 
avow any conclusions, though all see and know them, a decorous 
silence is preserved: or if the writer purposely underdraws the 
conclusions, he may even gain credit for learning and discretion. 
But the instant that the simple truth is spoken, a cry of indigna- 
tion arises. One most disgraceful topic, urged recently before an 
immense circle of readers, fay be briefly expressed in the popular 
words: “ Why cannot you hold your peace, and not frighten the 
bigots? Of course we all know that you are right; but you are 
a fool to speak so plainly.” Simultaneously, all the organs of 
Ecclesiasticism and Biblism give tongue: and their topic is, not 
to disprove the facts, nor to disconnect them from their alleged 
conclusion, by any learned and thorough treatment; but, either 
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,-to assail the writer as violating his subscriptions, or to urge the 
"further dreadful results which they will inconveniently have to 
admit, if what he says be true. It has been said, not more caus- 
tically than truly, that there are three stages ‘of ecclesiastical 
argument, when any scientific truth is developed-offensive to 
them: first, it is said, that it is not scientifically true; next, 
when that fails, it is said to be impious, and a storm of indigna- 
tion follows ; lastly, when the laity show that dust cannot be 
thrown into their eyes, it is said, that it ig true, but very unim- 
portant, very old and notorious. 

Now (we venture to assert) that which draws towards Bishop 
Colenso sympathy and admiration, is, precisely the frankness 
which has raised this storm. Men are delighted, that at last a 
Bishop does speak out. The wise and welcome sentiments of 
the Bishop of London, excellent as far as they go,are too trim- 
ming and apologetic. They gain approval, rather than applause. 
They may be just, but they do not meet the exigency; and have 
nothing brave, where bravery is chiefly needed. The Bishop of 
St. David’s speech is interpreted simply to mean, that he remem- 
bers the peccadillos of his youth, conceived by the layman, 
brought to the birth by the clergyman, and disclaimed by the 
bishop; and that he does not like the annoyance and discredit of 
punishing a brother bishop for literary judgments which all the 
world must believe Bishop Thirlwall to hold, until he solemnly 
recants and refutes his own book. If the nation is to have a 
warm, practical, religious faith, it must have religious leaders 
whose hearts come out to the surface of their lips. It suspects, 
it pities, or it despises religious teachers who are evidently less 
vehement to know or to tell the true, than anxious not tu clash 
with the enacted creed. Secresy, reserve, dissimulation, esoteric 
meanings, may be pardonable in statecraft ; but in religion are 
detestable. A favourable contrast is drawn for the Bishop of 
Natal, even at the expense of the “ Essayists,” for his honourable 
downrightness. Besides his earnest desire to warn his readers of 
his conclusions, (so far as he clearly sees that his arguments 
must carry them,) he has introduced the novel and important 
method of giving the counter-arguments of the ablest, most 
learned and esteemed champions on the other side. This is per- 
haps the most effective peculiarity in his book. The public, 
many of whom would else say, “ Perhaps this might be answered, 
if any one equal to the task would take the trouble,” see what is 
the strongest thing which the opposite side can say, and what 
striking admissions they find themselves constrained to make. 
Colenso is at the same time forward to avow his consciousness, 
that his conclusions are inconsistent with certain details of the 
Liturgy ; but with the simplicity of an upright conscience, he 
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implores of the laity aid to alter the formulas. Fully aware that 
his good faith is unimpeachable, inasmuch as he believed when 
he subscribed, he proclaims at once his submission to authcrits, 
if enforced against him, and his resolution to follow truth, whither- 
soever it may lead. When this unshrinking and avowed willing- 
ness to follow the indications of truth draws upon him violent 
animosity from the real clerical party, and from hypocritical 
churchmen, but gains for him warm applause from millions out- 
side ; we find herein a signal mark of the gulf which has opened 
between the intelligent part of the nation and the church which 
calls itself national. In the nation is truthfulness, in the church 
a dread of the light. 

We had wished to lay before our readers in detail some speci- 
mens of Bishop Colenso’s mode of arguing; but with the excep- 
tion of two principal topics, we find it impossible, without injustice 
to him. To shorten and condense the reasoning will always 
impair, often ruin it: to make isolated parts intelligible, is not 
easy. Hard-headed readers need no other learning to under- 
stand the substance of the book itself, than an English Bible at 
their side. The two topics alluded to shall be briefly stated. 
They refer to the name Jehovah, and to the Fourth Command- 
ment; and are drawn from the very surface of the text. 

At Exodus vi. 2, we read the following :—‘ God spake unto 
Moses, and said to him: I am Jehovah; and I appeared unto 
Abraham, unto Isaac, and unto Jacob, by the name of God 
Almighty; but by my name Jehovah was I not known unto 
them.” In spite of this, we read in Gen. xxi. 83: “ And Abra- 
ham planted a tree in Beersheba, and called there on the name 
of Jehovah, the everlasting God.” Nor is this at all a solitary 
text. In Gen. xxiv. 3, 7, 12, 27, 31, 35, 40, 42, 44, 48, 50, 51, 
we find Abraham, Abraham’s steward, Rebekah and Laban, all 
familiar with the name Jehovah. In Gen. xxvi. 22, Isaac uses 
the name Jehovah, and in vv. 24—25, is the solemn declaration, 
“ Jehovah appeared to him, and said: I am the God of Abraham 
thy father, . . .. And he [Isaac] builded an altar there, and 
called upon the name of Jehovah.” The same recurs in verse 28, 
29; also in ch. xxvii., 20, 27, in the mouth of Esau and of 
Isaac. In ch. xxviii. 13, God solemnly reveals himself by the 
name Jehovah to Jacob, who uses the name in verse 2]: so do 
Leah and Rachel, Jacob's wives, in xxix. 32, 38, 385; xl. 24. 
Again, Gen. xv. 6, 7 of Abraham. 

Such a phenomenon occurring in 28 passages (just enume- 
rated) cannot be imputed to accidental corruption of the text. 
To suppose wilful change, with the desire of introducing contra- 
diction to Exodus vi. 8, is impossible. The conclusion drawn 
by Bishop Colenso, is that which all others have drawn who have 
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their eyes open, and are not predetermined to resist evidence,— 
that the writer of Exodus vi. is a different writer from the other ; 
and of course, that one or other is mistaken. 

As to the Ten Commandments, both in Exodus and Deutero- 
nomy they are said to be the words of God himself; and to have 
been written by God on the two tables of stone ;* hence there 
should be no possible diversity as to any of them. Yet a grave 
change is made in Deuteronomy at the end of the Fourth Com- 
mandment, giving a totally different reason for the command. 
We extract the Bishop's comments, vol. ii. p. 361:— 


“Upon the above we may remark as foilows : 

“1. Each writer [in Exodus and in Deuteronomy] distinctly pro- 
fesses to give the identical words which were spoken by Jehovah 
himself, at the very same point of time. 2. This excludes the notion, 
that one passage gives a mere reminiscence of the other, which might 
be defective, or might vary in some points, without materially affect- 
ing the general credibility of the narrative. 3. Hence the two state- 
ments involve an absolute contradiction. 4. Independently of the 
above contradiction, the variation here observed is so remarkable, that 
it cannot be supposed that M/oses wrote the passage in Deuteronomy, 
either forgetting or designedly modifying the words of the original 
enactment, which he had received in so solemn and wonderful a 
manner. 5. The variation therefore between these two passages is 
enough of itself to show that the book of Deuteronomy at all events 
cannot have been written by Moses. 6. From the agreement between 
the two passages, there can be no doubt that the later Deuteronomist 
derived his ideas and most of his expressions from the passage in 
Exodus. 7. As the Deuteronomist ventured to make so important a 
change in this commandment, it is plain that he did not think it a 
sacrilegious act to alter the original form of the command,—that, in 
short, he regarded it as merely a human composition, emanating from 
some writer of a previous age.” 


It will be observed that we are quoting from p. 361 of the 
second volume. It is not likely that the Bishop would have 
drawn so many and so confident inferences from this single case, 
had he not previously on very numerous grounds shown that the 
Pentateuch is a late composition, made up from different writers 
of different age. In common with the most celebrated of the 
Germaf{ theologians, he believes it to be demonstrated, that at 
least two writers are traceable in the book of Genesis alone, who 
are sometimes at variance. These two are entitled for conve- 
nience the Elohist and the Jehovist, from the names given by 
them to the Supreme Being. ‘The Bishop is inclined to believe 
the prophet Samuel to be the Elohist or earlier narrator (whose 





* Exodus xxxii. 16, xxxiv. 27, 28; Deut. v. 92, x. 2, 4. 
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work is less than one-sixth of the Pentateuch and Joshua), and 
that he first introduced the appellation Jehovah, as the solemn 
and peculiar characteristic of Hebrew worship :—that the Jeho- 
vist, or second principal writer, lived probably in the reign of 
Solomon :—that a third writer, to whom nearly all the book of 
Deuteronomy is due, wrote as late as king Josiah; that he 
moulded the earlier narratives into one, and in so doing, intro- 
duced various smaller passages of his own. It is not pretended 
that these secondary opinions have the same certainty as the 
primary discovery which they illustrate. Itis regarded as proved 
for certain, that there are at least three writers, diverse in time; 
but there may have been more than three,—as, two Elohists, or 
two Jehovists. So again, it is not pretended that we can in all 
cases say what verses belong to one or other writer. 

It may be curious to the reader to see the audacity of assertion 
concerning things of which they know nothing, which is too 
characteristic of the Rabbinical clergy of this land. We first 
quote a passage from the learned German Professor Hupfeld, a 
living and recent writer, concerning the “Sources of Genesis” 
(Colenso, ii. p. 353) :— 

“The discovery that the Pentateuch is put together out of various 
sources or original documents, is, beyond all doubt, not only one of the 
most important and most pregnant with consequences for the interpre- 
tation of the historical books of the Old Testament—or rather, for the 
whole theology and history,—but it is also one of the most certain 
discoveries which have been made in the domain of criticism and the 
history of literature. Whatever the anti-critical party may bring 
forward to the contrary, it will maintain itself and not retrograde 
again through anything, so long as there exists such a thing as criti- 
cism ; and it will not be easy fora reader, upon the stage of culture on 
which we stand in the present day, if he goes to the examination un- 
prejudiced, and with an uncorrupted power of appreciating the truth, 
to ward off its influence. Rather, many a one, I believe, through con- 
tinually new confirmations in the course of his own observation, will 
have an Inward Experience, a Witness of the Spirit, to its truth. No 
longer does it require to be proved, or maintained as well-grounded ; it 
needs only farther improvement,—the perception and correction of its 
application in details, in the distinction and distribution of the parts 
due to the different original sources, as well as the detection,pf their 
relationship, and of the kind of way in which they were compounded 
into a whole.” 


With this we contrast the Rev. Mr. Burgon, who in a book 
called “ Inspiration and Revelation,” p. 333, “has undertaken, 
(says Colenso) to give a crushing reply to ‘ Essays and Reviews.’ ” 

“Long since has the theory that Genesis is composed of distin- 
guishable fragments been exploded. The test of Elohim and Jehovah 
has been by the Germans themselves given up.” 
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The Bishop judges, by Mr. Burgon’s references to the Rev. 
Hugh Rose’s Lectures, (written in 1833!) that these are his 
authority for this ignorant and confident statement. It is true, 
that Ewald wrote a juvenile tract in favour of the unity of 
Genesis: his rising eminence in 1833 may have deceived Mr. 
Rose as to the current then setting in. But Ewald has long 
since abandoned and renounced his own attempt, and has elabo- 
rately propounded a decomposition of the Pentateuch from his 
own point of view. That the Church-battle is thoroughly lost, 
may be judged by the concessions which its champions are forced 
to make. They may be seen in every commentary on the Bible, 
and are summed up in a passage quoted by Bishop Colenso from 
Professor Rawlinson, a very uncompromising opponent, who in 
Aids to Faith, p. 251, distinctly admits, 1. that Moses made up 
the book of Genesis from a number of records of more or less 
antiquity ; 2. that the Pentateuch underwent authoritative re- 
vision (a thousand years after Moses !) by Ezra, who modernized 
it, and introduced many parenthetic comments; 3. that the last 
chapter of Deuteronomy is not by Moses. To make such admis- 
sions (Ezra’s. dealing being an arbitrary fiction, his “ authority ” 
equally a fiction) is to confess that the book is manifestly com- 
POSITE and worked up at a very LATE age; while no particle of 
historical evidence is or can be pretended that Moses wrote ONE 
LINE, or that any “ancient writings” were preserved by Noah 
in the ark, and came (through Abraham?) to Moses. What 
“ancient writer” recorded the discourse of Eve with the serpent ? 
or what sort of judgment had a compiler who accepted such 
“ancient writings ” as historical ? 

The moral summary of Bishop Colenso is contained in the 
following, p. 371 :— 

“He [the God of Truth] calls upon us now in this age, as He did in 
the days of the Reformation or of the first publication of Christianity, 
to make a complete revision of all our religious views in this respect. 
We shall best serve Him by giving ourselves piously and faithfully to 
the consideration of this great question of our day. ... A true 
Christian is not at liberty to lay aside, as inconvenient or discomfort- 
ing, any single fact of science, whether of critical or of historical 
research, or of any other kind, which God in His gracious providence 
is pleased to bring before him.” 


He adds, that especially those who have leisure, talents, and 
the office of teaching, are bound to enter such critical inquivies, 
and to accept whatever is established by them as true. Again, 
p. 381 :— 


“It may be,—rather, it is, as I believe, undoubtedly—the fact that 
God himself, by the power of the Truth, will take from us in this age 
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the Bible as an dol, which we have set up against His will, to bow 
down to it and worship it. But while he takes it away thus with the 
one hand, does He not also restore it to us with the other,—not to be 
put in the place of God, and served with idolatrous worship,—but to 
be reverenced as a Book, the best of books, the work of living men 
like ourselves; of men, I mean, in whose hearts the same human 
thoughts were stirring, the same hopes and fears were dwelling, the 
same gracious Spirit was operating, three thousand years ago, as now ?” 


The Bishop has some strong remarks as to the impossibility of 
the universal deluge and of the details of Noah’s ark; but he 
does not in general go into the scientific refutation of various 
phenomena in the Book of Genesis. His assailants taunt him 
with the fact, that his arguments are old,—as if he had claimed 
novelty. In truth, he has abstained from numerous well-known 
topics which would have strengthened his case. He might have 
pressed against the Book of Genesis the geological refutations, 
the astronomical absurdity of the firmament (or solid sky) sup- 
porting waters above it; the geographical impossibility of the 
four rivers of Eden, of which two are the Euphrates and 
Tigris, the other two mythical ; the patriarchal longevity (which 
Dr. Prichard felt himself forced to sacrifice, while contending for 
the descent of all men from one Adam and one Eve); and the 
story of the antediluvian heroes, born from angels and women ;— 
for no other interpretation is admissible than this, which has the 
authority of the canonical epistle of Jude.* To attempt to de- 
fend what is otherwise indefensible, by saying that the New Tes- 
tament is false unless this is true, is a perfectly suicidal argu- 
ment. It cannot be used to a Zulu, as the Bishop painfully felt ; 
it is but an argumentum ad hominem. It does but “ bring the 
sacred ark into the battlefield.” Christianity, whatever its moral 
value, cannot possibly have any arguments stronger than those 
of arithmetic, astronomy, or geometry; and no wise Christian 
will bring the two into collision. 

Thus we are brought back to the point from which we started. 
Bishop Colenso puts his finger on Bibliolatry as the cardinal 
error which it is the duty of this age to abandon. ‘This was the 
critical mistake of the first Reformers, the evil legacy they have 
left to us. Its mischief is not to be measured by the definite 
misguidance of single texts, but by the moral paralysis it has 
induced. ‘Take any of the monster evils of the world, as slavery, 
political tyranny, war, pauperism, and ask how they are dealt 
with by the clergy in general. You will find that the argument 





* Jude says that Sodom and Gomorrha committed wantonness and unnatural 
lust, ix like manner as those angels, who kept not their first dignity, but 
abandoned their own dwelling-place. He unquestionably refers to Gen. vi. 
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concerning them is made one of text-weighing. Words which 
were wise and just in their day are adopted as an eternal law, to 
the paralysis of the moral sense, and the depression of human 
welfare. The character of the clergy and credit of the Church 
are only damaged by all this ; and what good can Christianity get 
from it? So long as the clergy think themselves bound to defend 
things that are refuted ten times over by science and reason and 
common sense, they can gain nothing but the reputation of being 
uncandid and unscrupulous, besides all the uncharitableness of 
their judgments, and all the ridicule which must follow the 
attempt to elevate trifles orabsurdities into divine religion. Who can 
preserve his gravity on reading in Captain Clapperton’s “ Africa,” 
how horrifically a Moorish woman described him to her daughter : 
“He eats pork, and will go to hell?” And is it less ludicrous 
to teach that a man falls under the wrath of God for not believing 
the story of Noah’s menagerie, or any of the other incongruities 
narrated in an anonymous book, concerning events which long 
preceded the rise of literature? Why are these speculations 
more to be respected than that of the birth of Minerva and of 
Venus, or the story of Deucalion and Pyrrha ? 

A religious Reformation, in the very direction to which Colenso 
points, is demanded by the most intelligent part of the nation. 
Men are sick of glozing pretentiousness, of sanctimony joined 
with overbearing conduct and damnatory assumptions. They 
crave a more humane, tender, and cheerful religion, which shall 
teach of God as a father, not as a tyrant, over all nations of 
mankind and every man in each. What the religion shall be 
called (Christianity, or anything else), thousands care but little ; 
but it must in many respects be very different from what is now 
enacted by law, or professed by “ orthodox” dissenters, if it is to 
reign in a Church of the Future. It must not tamper with the 
ptimary morality stamped by God in the human heart, and appeal 
to some sacred “letter” in justification. It must not preach 
slavery—social, political, or religious. It must disown and 
denounce tyranny as frankly as do the Hebrew Psalms. It must 
not be afraid of freedom, nor of criticism : therefore, it must not 
be tied to a legal standard, but be left as free as all fruitful and 
living science. It must maintain the rights of the needy, and 
not fawn on power and rank. It must not justify arrogance, 
bully men’s consciences, threaten them with God’s wrath for 
honestly seeking after truth ; or give them unintelligible riddles 
and self-contradictory propositions under pretence of instruction. 
When they ask for bread, it must not hand to them a stone or a 
viper. If a hierarchy are still to sit among the peers, they must 
take a lead in the active promotion of public morality, and in 
every humane and elevating measure. Purity of conduct and 
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motive, kindness and philanthropy, even-handed justice to all 
orders of the State and to foreign nations, must be valued more, 
and agreement of opinion less, in the redigion of the futureg: and 
then we shall soon approximate towfrds that ggreement Which 
now is sought for in vain. Our religion must no longer teach us 
haughty airs towards “ heretics,” or heartless inability. to esteem 

“pagan” virtue, and discern the Spirit of God in spite of* form 
or disguise. It must teach,a higher internattfhal morality ; 
must limit war to the execution of a judicial process, solemnly 
and publicly performed ; and mugt verily and truly make the 
brotherhood of all mankind prominent in every public act. 
Every word that Bishop Colenso writes assures us that he would 
move on with heart and sql, not so much towards recovering the’ 
exact form of apostolic religion, as a higher state which they * 
dimly augured, vehemently desired, but for which the fulness of 
time was ‘not then come. 

The question’ remains for the laity, Will they, give him, to*the 
extent of their influence, that aid which he craves of them—not 
for himself, but for freedom and justice—to effect an enlargement 
of the Church subscriptions ? or will they coldly reply: “ We 
know that you are quite right, and we are pleased at your speaking 
out; but we do not mean to help your cause?” ‘This surely is 
mean and despicable conduct. There are, no doubt, two opinions 
among our readers as to the abstract desirableness of a State 
Church ; but surely, if such a Church must exist, or while it does 
exist, all who hold large and free views of religion must desire 
such Church to be as liberal and as national as it can be. Colenso 
has no idea that his own views should be enforced after the 
manner of bigots; his claim is to make the Church approximate 
towards being truly national. Whatever influence or power any 
of our liberal readers may possess, whatever their free voice can 
do, ought surely to be zealously accorded in this direction. 

There is one special suggestion which we venture to make to 
liberal laymen, whether their sphere be public or private. We 
respectfully ask whether they habitually assume for the State that 
position of entire superiority to the Church and its officers, which 
the formularies of the English Church, the laws of Parliament, 
and the history of the past, consistently and indisputably set 
forth ? The prevalent haughtiness of “ orthodoxy,” which forgets 
the source of its ascendancy, needs to be severely rebuked, espe- 
cially by public men and by the press. Whether this or that 
school of theology is right or wrong, is a question to be discussed 
by learning, wisdom, and free thoughtfulness ; and is not to be 
determined by votes in Parliament. But whether the parish 
churches, the parsonages, the bishops’ palaces, the tithes and 
other Church funds shall be entrusted to this or that class of 
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believers, has been, and is, essentially a question for the civil 
legislature. ‘Those who hawée present possession, have it by virtue 
of an Act of Parliament.two hundred years old, which (let us in 
defef@nce presume) was stfted to the then state of the country. 
Nevertheless, no pledge was given, nor could be given, that the 


‘Bf Act should not*be repealed or modified afterwards, Not only is 


this open to the wisdom of Parliament, but (what. we peculiarly 
press) whenev@ it may please Parliament to reconsider the ques- 
tion, the officers of the Church have no right to be peculiarly 


‘ consulted. There is need of enforcing that they are strictly 


servants of the State, which imposed on them in former years 
certain subscriptions among the tests of fitness for office. If 
Parliament open the question anew, the clergy, like all place- 


« holders, have a right of petition as to anything which may threaten 


a personal grievance to themselves as individuals; but their 
opinion as to the general question cannot claim more weight than 


. that*of laymen, but.certainly less. Every reform is apt to dis- 
.~Please the officials whose rooms are set in order by it. Changes 


in the Post-Office have been again and again resisted from within. 
The East India Company did not abolish itself. But, in the case 
of the clergy, it would be wonderful indeed if a majority did not 


* deprecate a change in the subscriptions. For from early youth 


they have been trained to believe not only that such and such 
propositions are true, but that their truth is of immense value. 
The State has commanded that they shall be thus trained: their 
judgments are moulded, upon, and by, the enactments. A legis- 
lator who begins to doubt whether the enactments were wise, 
begins to suspect that the State has trained the minds of the 
clergy amiss; in short, has perverted them, has made them 
crooked ; has taken effectual measures that a majority of them 
shall be narrow-minded and unreasonable. The few superior 
intellects break through the net, perhaps with much suffering. 
The many are well described by Bishop Colenso in speaking of 
“some good easy brother, who never perhaps knew what it was 
to have a passionate yearning for the Truth as Truth; who never 
made a sacrifice in the search or for the maintenance of it; and 
never, in fact, gave himself an hour's hard thinking in his life.” 
(Vol. ii. p. 29.) Why should he? Young men are warned that 
it is dangerous. It would surely be wholesome, if, on suitable 
occasions, members of Parliament would—in a tone, however 
courteous, yet high and decided—remind the clergy that Angli- 
canism, as an established structure, is the creation of Parliament, 
and that the clergy, like other civil servants, are honourable 
place-holders ; that Parliament, and Parliament alone, has imposed 
the terms on which they hold their revenues; and Parliament 
retains, ever unrestricted, the right of altering those conditions 
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at its absolute pleasure. Such a firm tone would be of avail to 
inculcate the consciousness that the Church, as a national creation, 
ought to be national; ought therefore to be either extended, or 
abolished in its presentform. On the contrary, the efforts against 
Church-rates, stopping short where they do, virtually inculcate 
that the Church fabric is the private property of a voluntary 
religious corporation, May we suggest, that those who suffer 
defeat in the battle against Church-rates should propose as a 
second measure, that in every parish the majority shall have a 
right to vote money for the maintenance of any sect that it 
pleases? ‘The discussion of this topic would usefully bring out 
the whole legal theory of the Church. The adversaries would 
have to avow why Wesleyans or Independents may not vote 
Church-rates for their own ministers; and would find no other 
reason which could stand, except the fact that Parliament has 
not yet “recognised” either of these sects. 
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Art. II].—Resources or Inp1a. 


1. Cotton Handbook for Bengal. Compiled by J. G. Mepticorr. 
Calcutta: 1862. 


2. Cotton: an Account of its Culture in the Bombay Presidency. 
By WattTER R. Cassets. Bombay: 1862. 


38. Handbook to the Cotton Cultivation in the Madras Presi- 
dency. By J. Tatpoys WHEELER. Madras: 1862. 


4, The Forests and Gardens of South India. By Hucu Curc- 
HORN, M.D. London: W. H. Allen and Co. 1861. 


5. Travels in Peru and India while superintending the Collection 
of Chinchona Plants and Seeds in South America, and 
their Introduction into India. By CLEMENTS R. MarKHAM. 
London: John Murray. 1862. 


T a time when an important branch of national industry is 
suffering from the effects of a great disaster, arising partly no 
doubt from over-trading, but in some degree also from a failure 
of the usual supplies of raw material, the prospects of our vast 
Indian dependency have necessarily attracted a large share of at- 
tention. ‘The land whence came the muslins of Dacca, and the 
“woven wind” from the looms of Chanderi; the land where the 
cotton-plunt grows wild, and where the art of weaving cotton was 
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known when the hymns of the Rig Veda were composed, 2000 
years before Christ, this famed land is an appanage of the British 
Crown. The merchants and manufacturers of Lancashire, there- 
fore, now that the cotton-producing Slave States of America have 
failed them, agitate for Government assistance to increase the 
production of cotton in India ; while other capitalists and specu- 
lators, looking round for opportunities of investing their money, 
are eager to avail themselves of the numerous sources of wealth 
which are offered by that favoured land. The question “ what 
the Indies do vent” is as eagerly considered now, as it was by 
those merchant adventurers who formed the East India Company 
in Elizabeth's days. Old Richard Hakluyt made lists of the 
products of the Indies for them, and of the places where “ sondry 
sorte of spices do growe, gathered out of sondry the best and 
latest authours,” and with this information their ships were sent 
forth on their hazardous ventures. To such men as Hakluyt and 
his friends the wealth of the Indies was a theme of unceasing 
wonder ; and the progress which has been made in developing 
this wealth still embraces for us a subject of no ordinary interest. 

But what a marvellous change has come over the land since 
those days, when English merchants humbly besought the Great 
Moguls for permission to trade in their ports! Last year the de- 
scendant of that line of potent emperors died in a hut at Rangoon, 
and an English viceroy now rules in his place. For the first time 
since the Vedic Aryans poured down through the gorges of the 
Himalayas into the valley of the Indus, there is a supreme ruler 
ofall India. This awful responsibility has been assumed by the 
English nation, and it should be our care that no effort is spared 
to increase the wealth of India, and to educate her people ; for 
thus and thus only can we hope to leave a name amongst our 
Aryan brethren in the East which shall bear a blessing with it, 
and not a curse. The aggressive policy which led to Affghan 
wars and annexations is, we trust, giving place to a system of 
justice and courtesy to native princes, encouragement of com- 
mercial enterprises, and liberal expenditure on public works. 
But there must be more than this before our labour is complete. 
The native population must see in every act a desire to improve 
their condition, to respect their immemorial customs and usages, 
and to treat them with justice. The great and final object of our 
supremacy must be the good of the people of India; and the 
increase of their material prosperity will, we may fairly hope, be 
also the means of raising them morally and intellectually. The 
following words of Sir John Malcolm represent the sentiment 
which should guide the conduct of every Indian viceroy—* Let 
us,” he said, “calmly continue in a course of gradual improvement, 
and when our rule ceases, a3 cease it must, we shall as a nation 

{Vol. LXXIX. No. CLVI.]}—New Surugs, Vol. XXTIL. No. lI. DD 
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have the proud boast that we have preferred the civilization to the 
continued subjection of India. When our power is gone, our name 
will be revered, for we shall receive a moral monument, more noble 
and imperishable than the hand of man ever constructed.” 

In a former number of this Review (No. XXI. July, 1859) we 
dwelt upon the responsibility which the English people have as- 
sumed for the political well-being of the millions of India; we 
showed that the land-tax or rent was an essentially just and legi- 
timate mode of raising the revenue, recognised and practised from 
immemorial antiquity to the present time, and that it is the duty 
of the Government, as supreme landlord, to execute and foster all 
public works. 

The tenure on which land is held in India is undoubtedly a 
question of the deepest moment to the prosperity of the native 
population. That the revenue should be mainly raised by means 
of rent paid to the State, and that the State should thus virtually 
be universal landlord, is a maxim which has been held to be 
perfectly sound by the ablest political economist of our day, 
while it bas been received in India as a just and natural principle 
from time immemorial. The land revenue of India is defined in 
Sir Charles Wood's despatch of July 9th, 1862, as the result of a 
joint ownership of the soil, in generally undefined proportions, 
between the ostensible proprietors and the State. The land is in 
reality the property of the people, and it is the duty of the 
Government, as their -epresentative, to raise a sufficient sum from 
this source to defray all necessary outlay incident to their position 
as landlord, including public improvements of every description. 
But it is essential to the welfare of the country that the rent 
should be moderate in amount, so as to leave a fair share of 
profit to the cultivator, and that any increase in the value of the 
land caused by the operations of the cultivator himself should be 
fully secured to him ; for upon the satisfactory settlement of these 
two points depends the continued advance of the people in wealth 
and prosperity. 

It is now a very generally received opinion that there ought to 
be a permanent settlement of the amount of rent to be paid 
throughout India, by which the Government demand should be 
fixed for ever, and all extended cultivation and increase in the 
value of land, whether caused by the exertions and at the expense 
of the cultivator or not, should be guaranteed to him. We are 
very far from sharing iu this doctrine, which appears to us to be 
opposed to the first principles of political economy. 

In Bengal, as is well known, a permanent settlement of this 
kind was introduced by Lord Cornwallis in 1792. The zemindars, 
or collectors of revenue, were established as landholders, and who- 
ever was then the actual occupier of an estate was to remain in 
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possession of it for ever, subject to a fixed demand which was 
never to be increased. One-half of the then value of the produce 
was left to the ryots, and of the other half, constituting the rent, 
the Government took ten-elevenths, and the zemindar the 
remaining one-eleventh. It was Lord Cornwallis’s intention to 
have formed a class of wealthy gentry, and his settlement has 
eventually ensured a large share of profit to the landholder, owing 
to the increased area since brought under cultivation, and to the 
rise in the price of agricultural produce. While the land revenue 
is now what it was in 1793, namely, a little over 3,000,000/., the 
land bears a rent of more than 10,000,0001. ; but this advantage to 
the zemindars has been effected by sacrificing alike the general 
interests of the community ag represented by the State, and of the 
cultivators of the soil. 

Lord Cornwallis made no provision for the protection of the 
ryots from exorbitant demands on the part of the zemindars. 
The question of rent has consequently become very important, 
not only in Bengal, where, however, its speedy solution is most 
urgent, but in Central India, and, indeed, in all parts of the 
zountry where landholders are, or are likely to be, established in 
an intermediate position between the State and the cultivator. 
This question of rent is mixed up with the morg prominent one 
of indigo-contracts, to which we shall have occasion to refer 
presently. The indigo-planters have, in many instances, acquired 
the position of zemindars by purchase; and when the ryots refused 
to grow indigo three years ago, there was a movement on the 
part of the planters to raise their rents. 

Then it was that the want of any definite rules for the regula- 
tion of the demand which the zemindar or landholder was entitled 
to make on the cultivator began to be severely felt. It appears 
clear to us, that all that the Government could surrender to the 
zemindar was its proportion of the crops, as joint owner, to be 
paid at the usual rate; and consequently, that the zemindar 
should be restrained by law from exacting more than the Govern- 
ment would demand if no intermediate zemindar existed. Some 
of the ryots in Bengal hold leases at fixed rates; others are 
tenants at will, renting the fields by the season; but a third very 
large class has a right of occupancy, without leases fixing the 
rate, and it is with these, of course, that the disputes in question 
have arisen. By Act X. of 1859, passed by the Legislative 
Council of Calcutta, this latter class uf ryots is entitled to 
receive pottahs, or leases, at fair and equitable rates. In cases of 
dispute the Act provides that the rate previously paid by the ryot 
shall be deemed fair and equitable, unless the contrary is shown ; 
and no enhanced rent can be imposed unless the rate paid is 
below the prevailing rate payable by the same class of ryots for 
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land of a similar description in places adjacent, or unless the 
value of produce has increased otherwise than at the expense of 
the ryot. The ryot, of course, may claim abatement if these cir- 
cumstances are reversed. 

There can be no doubt that the value of all agricultural produce 
has risen immensely within the last ten years, and the English 
planters in Bengal raise the rents in order to indemnify themselves 
for the loss of indigo cultivation. The ryots in many instances 
have refused to pay, and consequently a number of lawsuits have 
arisen between them. It thus becomes the duty of the courts of 
law to decide what is a fair and equitable rent, as mentioned in 
the Act of 1859; and Government must lay down what this is in 
each district, and revise the rates at fixed periods. It will require 
great tact and judgment on the part of the officials before these 
difficult pots can be satisfactorily adjusted, besides a very care- 
ful consideration of the value of produce, and of the principle on 
which the profits of increased value should be divided between 
Jandlord and tenant. We believe that, in most instances, it will 
be the hard-working cultivator, and not the wealthy zemindar, 
who will require protection from the law, and the same remissions, 
owing to unfavourable seasons and other causes, as are granted in 
other parts of India, It was a saying of the Sassanian Kings of 
Persia—‘‘ The cultivator is our partner in profit, how then shall 
we not share with him in loss ?” 

A different system prevails in the North-West Provinces. There 
the settlement is made for a period of from twenty to thirty years, 
the proprietor being allowed all the benefits of improvement and 
extended cultivation during the interval, and the assessment 
being about two-thirds of the net produce at the time of the 
settlement. A fair surplus profit is intended to be left to the 
cultivator, while the land is held to be perpetuaily hypothecated 
to Government for the punctual payment of the demand. At the 
end of each term of settlement the rent is liable to revision, when 
the new assessment will be calculated on the then value of the 
land; leaving the cultivator, however, in the full enjoyment of 
all increase of value caused by improvements, of whatever kind, 
introduced by himself. In spite of this provision, it is contended 
that the settlement of the North-West Provinces diminishes the 
security of land-tenures and discourages improvements. Mr. 
Patterson Saunders, who reported on the cotton districts of the 
Doab in 1861, strongly advocates the substitution of a permanent 
settlement for the present system in the North-West Provinces. 
“Nothing,” he urges, “can be more disheartening to a people 
than to know that taxation is continually treading on the heels 
of improvement. They find themselves reserved for periodical 
increases of taxation while their neighbours in Bengal are favoured 
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with a fixed taxation in perpetuity.” Colonel Baird Smith, in 
his able report on the famine of 1860-61, argues, from the happy 
result of the present settlement.for a long term of years, the 
expediency of fixing for ever the public demand on land. Long 
leases, and the guaranteed enjoyment of all increased profits 
during the continuance of such leases, have given land an 
increased marketable value; sales for arrears have almost dis- 
appeared from the public records, while sales by voluntary action 
have vastly increased, and capital has steadily gravitated towards 
the land. If such have been the results of a settlement for a 
term of years, how much greater, he urges, will be the results of 
a permanent settlement. 

By the recent settlement in the Bombay Presidency the as- 
sessment is fixed for thirty years on each field. It is levied from 
the ryot direct, and the Government pledges itself not to raise it, 
during that period, on any pretence whatever. The cultivator, 
therefore, has the exclusive benefit of any improvements which 
he may effect by digging, or repairing wells, planting fruit-trees, 
or converting barren into arable land. 

In the Madras Presidency the ryots hold their land by what is 
called the ryotwarry tenure, which is a settlement for the land 
assessment with each individual cultivator, without the interven- 
tion of any zemindar or renter; the land being classified as 
irrigated and unirrigated, and then according to its different 
degrees of fertility. The rent was formerly so heavy that vast 
tracts of land were entirely abandoned, but of late years several 
measures have been adopted which have improved the condition 
of the ryots, and relieved them of some of their burdens. In 
1837, it was enacted that there should be no increase of rent on 
account of the growth of more valuable crops; and in 1852, it 
was ordered that no ryot should pay additional rent on account 
of improvements made by himself causing an increased value. 
The measures of reduction adopted by Lord Harris in 1854 had 
the immediate effect of bringing thousands of acres under cultiva- 
tion. In South Arcot, for instance, large reductions were made 
in the demand on both wet and dry lands in 1854, and in 1855 as 
many as 235,274 acres had already been redeemed and brought 
under cultivation. The same result has always followed any reduc- 
tion in the rate of assessment in the other Madras Collectorates, so 
that whereas in ]854 the number of acres under cultivation in 
this Presidency was 11,296,020, in 1861-2 it was upwards of 
15,000,000. ‘These facts make it sufficiently clear that the rent 
was formerly most oppressively high. By the rule of 1852, the 
rate can never be raised on account of any increased value caused 
by the ryot himself, and the only result of future revisions will be 
to reduce or remit the demand owing to unfavourable seasons or 
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other causes. So soon, therefore, as the rent shall have been 
reduced throughout the Presidency to a point which will induce 
the people to bring the largest possible area under cultivation, all 
the advantages enjoyed by the most favoured district in India will 
be secured for this long over-taxed region. 

In his despatch of July 9th, 1862, Sir Charles Wood has es- 
tablished the principle of a permanent settlement throughout 
India, to take effect gradually in such districts as may be con- 
sidered ripe for its introduction; and he adopts this measure 
under a full impression that the loss thus caused to the State may 
have to be made up hereafter by the imposition of new taxes. 
We have given the arguments in favour of a permanent 
settlement, which have been brought forward by Colonel Baird 
Smith; but while they equally apply to a settlement for a term of 
years, they do not appear to us to obviate any of the dis- 
advantages of a settlement in perpetuity, nor in any way to shake 
the soundness and justice of the principle by which the Staté 
continues to share with the landholder the periodical increase in 
the value of agricultural produce. In India rent has never been 
private property, beyond the share allotted to the landholder, and 
the State cannot give away any part of its just dues from this 
source to one class, without inflicting great injustice on all the 
other classes of the community. We have already stated our 
views so fully on this point in a former Article, that we shall not 
dweil longer upon it on this occasion; but we cannot refrain 
from quoting the concluding sentence of Mr. R. D. Mangles's 
dissent recorded against the despatch of July 9th, 1862, in whose 
views we fully concur. He says— 

“Tn order to give satisfaction to the few we are sacrificing the rights 
and interests of the many, which are identical with those of the State. 
We are unwisely consenting to limit for ever a source of revenue the 
most productive, progressive, and agreeable to the habits of the people, 
with an acknowledged certainty before us that we shall be compelled, 
and probably at no distant day, to make good a gratuitously created 
deficit by the imposition of novel, inquisitive, and unpopular taxes.” 

Together with a fixed demand, it has been proposed to in- 
troduce the principle of allowing an optional power of redeeming 
the land-tax altogether by a single payment, a measure which 
would be even more improvident and unjustifiable than the per- 
manent settlement. We, on the contrary, look forward to the 
time when every port in India shall be a free port, when the area 
of cultivation throughout the land shall have doubled and the 
value of agricultural produce have increased tenfold, and when, 
excepting for local and municipal purposes, the whole revenue 
shall be raised by a moderate demand on the land gradually in- 
creasing in relation to the value of the precious metals, the price 
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of labour, and of agricultural produce—the soundest, and in India 
the most popular source of income. , 

With the virtual position the Government also undertakes the 
duties of a landlord, including the construction of roads and 
works of irrigation. The present hopeful state of Indian finances 
opens a prospect of renewed activity in the development of public 
works of all kinds. Two thousand miles of canal in the North- 
West Provinces have already placed thousands of acres formerly 
exposed to periodical droughts in a position which ensures a due 
supply of water. Similar works in the Punjab and elsewhere 
have had a like effect ; and the anicuts at the mouths of rivers in 
the Carnatic have enriched wide tracts of once neglected country. 
The great anicut at Dowlaishwaram, near the mouth of the 
Godavery, for instance, which was commenced in 1846, now 
diverts two-sevenths of the volume of water for purposes of irri- 
gation over 1,600,000 acres of alluvial land in Rajahmundry and 
Masulipatam. The Coleroon anicuts, too, convert the province 
of Tanjore and part of Trichinopoly into one vast rice-field, 
covering 600,000 acres, and yielding a revenue of 400,0001. 
Main lines of railroad, with light railways, and good roads as 
feeders, are in progress. Out of 2353 miles of railroad, 1608 
are now completed, most of the remaining portions are in an 
advanced state, and when all the markets of the interior are thus 
efficiently supplied with easy and cheap means of communication 
with each other and the coast, the increase in wealth will be in- 
calculable. The cost of conveying cotton by bullocks and 
country carts is 3d. to 84d. per ton per mile, while by rail it will 
only be 1d. to 14d. 

The resources of India will thus be turned to account, so as to 
enrich both the native cultivator and the European merchant. 
The growth of cotton is likely to spread in every direction, while 
the rapidly increasing exports of wool, jute, oil-seeds, rice, ‘and 
other articles, and the valuable harvests of coffee, tea, and 
chinchona bark in the hill districts, will soon realize the idea of 
wealth which is naturally awakened by the very name of India. 

The cultivation of cotton is, of all the nunterous products of 
India, the one in which the people of England ‘must now take the 
warmest interest, and, at the same time, it is almost equally im- 
portant to our Indian fellow-subjects. Experiments in cotton 
cultivation have occupied the attention of the East India Com- 
pany from a very early period. In 1788, seeds were distributed 
by their order; in 1794 cleaning machines were sent out, and 
model farms established ; in 1813 an American was commissioned 
to superintend and stimulate the growth of cotton in India; in 
1818, 1831, and 1836, further experiments were made; in 1840, 
farms were formed in various districts with American planters to 
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superintend them ; and from that year to 1857, these experiments 
were persevered in. Between 1840 and 1857, the expenses in- 
curred for promoting improvements in the cultivation of cotton, 
and its preparation for the market by the Indian Government, 
amounted to no less than 173,7461. Dr. Royle truly observed 
that “‘ the perseverance and expenditure are probably unparalleled 
in any other experiments that have ever been carried on.” 

But while the authorities have done more than their position 
required in encouraging the growth of cotton, the Lancashire. 
manufacturers, for whose benefit these efforts have chiefly been 
made, have hitherto failed to second them. The question of 
cotton supply is now a question of quality, so far as India is 
concerned ; and improved quality can only be secured by estab- 
lishing European agencies in the cotton districts. It is here that 
the Manchester cotton-spinners have failed, while their excuses 
for inaction are altogether futile. 

It would naturally be expected that the Lancashire manufac- 
turers would have been foremost in establishing these agencies, 
but this is very far from having been the case. With the excep- 
tion of the “ Manchester Cotton Company,” formed to purchase 
and prepare for the market the cotton in the Dharwar district, 
which has up to this time made no purchases, there has been a 
lamentable want of enterprise. The excuses for this inaction, 
which are noisily repeated over and over again, are that the tenure 
of land in India is on such a footing as to make it impossible for 
European capitalists to embark in any project for raising agri- 
cultural produce; and that the provisions of the Contract law 
give no satisfactory protection to a European in dealing with 
native cultivators. With regard to the first of these excuses, it 
is sufficient to say that under no circumstances need an agent in 
any cotton district become the owner of land, so that, whether 
the tenure is bad or good, this is a point which cannot concern him, 
so long as the land is under cultivation. The question of land- 
tenure is the most momentous with which an Indian statesman 
has to deal, but to drag it forward as a pretext for not establish- 
ing cotton agencits is nothing less than an attempt to raise a 
false issue. 

The second excuse, embracing the state of the Contract law, 
is equally untenable, but, unlike the other, it is closely connected 
with the interests of every cotton or other agency, and therefore 
calls for some remark. 

The indigo-planters of Bengal were the first body that called 
for a special Contract law, and the men of Manchester have 
derived the cry from them. In 1823, the first regulation on this 
subject was enacted, by which the contracting planter was con- 
sidered as having alien on the indigo-plants produced on the land 
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for the cultivation of which he had made advances. If he had reason 
to believe that a ryot, under engagement with him, was evading 
the execution of the contract, this enactment gave him the means 
of summarily enforcing his claim to the plants, the remedy being 
a repayment of the amount advanced, with interest and costs. 
In 1880 the planters succeeded in obtaining an enactment con- 
taining further provisions for their protection. All persons who 
had received advances, and refused or neglected to cultivate in- 
digo, were deemed guilty of misdemeanor, and, on a conviction 
before a magistrate, were liable to a sentence of imprisonment 
not exceeding one month. But this penal Act was disallowed by 
the Court of Directors in 1835, who considered that a law treating 
only one of the two parties to a civil contract as a criminal, if he 
failed to fulfil it, was unjust and oppressive. 

The planters continued to compiain of constant breaches of 
contracts, but the causes of these evasions are obvious. The 
ryots disliked growing indigo, because the price was fixed by the 
planter at the time of making the contract ; it was not remunera- 
tive, and it was never raised, while every other article of produce 
was sold by the producer at the price. he could get for it. The 
laws of 1823 and 1830, giving those who had made advances a 
lien upon the indigo-plant, were considered by the planters to be 
of little use to them, because, in consequence of the monopoly 
virtually established by the Planters’ Association, they were pretty 
sure of the plants when they were once sown. ‘These Europeans 
were not satisfied with such mild enactments; they agitated for 
the strong arm of the magistrate to oblige the ryots to sow indigo 
which was not remunerative to them, instead of any other crop. 
They themselves resorted to harsh treatment, as well as to 
chicanery, in order to force the ryots to renew the contracts. 
They forged, imprisoned ryots in the factories, beat them, seized 
their cattle, and burnt down their houses. The truth of these 
shameful acts was placed beyond a doubt by the Indigo Commis- 
sion which made its report in August, 1860 ; and the conclusion is 
forced upon us, that if any protection is required, it is for the 
ryot and not for the rich European planter. Yet in March, 1861, 
a Bill was introduced at Calcutta for the punishment by a magis- 
trate of breaches of contract for cultivation and delivery of 
agricultural produce; and another, in 1862, by which the remedy 
was to be sought in a Civil Court, but the contractor, if shown 
to have broken his contract, was to be treated as a criminal. Both 
were properly disallowed by Sir Charles Wood. 

No such legislation was ever sought in relation to contracts for 
the production of any other articles of Indian commerce, and 
indigo is an exception because the ryots dislike cultivating it, 
and believe it to be unprofitable in comparison with other crops. 
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By the new code of civil procedure, which has recently come 
into force, rapid and sufficient redress is within reach of the in- 
jured party in a contract. A Small Cause Court has a jurisdiction 
up to 50/.(asum which will cover nearly all contracts with indi- 
vidual ryots), and from its decision there is no appeal. If the 
decree is for money, it is enforced by the imprisonment of the 
party against whom it is made, or by the sale of his property, or 
by both ; while, if the breach of contract is proved to have been 
fraudulent, it is punishable by imprisonment for a term which may 
extend to seven years. Ample provision is also made, by Act VIII. 
of 1859, to prevent the defendant from absconding, or from dis- 
posing of or removing his property while the suit is pending. 

Such are the existing provisions of the Contract law in India, 
and it is difficult to understand on what pretence they can be 
made more stringent as regards the ryot, while the person who 
may be guilty of force or fraud in forming a contract is not made 
equally punishable. It is often said that a suit of damages 
against a ryot gives no redress, because the ryot is quite unable 
to pay a fine, or to refund any advances. But the report of the 
Indigo Commission disproves this assertion, so far at least as the 
Bengal ryot is concerned. Out of 60,880 rupees assessed against 
defaulting ryots in Nuddea, over 31,225 were paid within a few 
days of the decrees; and in Jessore 157 men paid 6226 rupees 
in as short a time. 

The fact is, that the law affords ample means of redress for 
breaches of contract in India, and all that is now required is that 
the number of Courts should be increased, in order that justice 
may be cheap and easily accessible. ‘The Government should 
establish one wherever it is shown to be required, and when this 
is done there will be no just ground of complaint with regard to 
the Contract law. Every attempt to enact measures, at the dic- 
tation of European planters, which, like those recently disallowed 
by the Secretary of State, have a tendency to expose the native 
cultivators to oppression and violence such as they have suffered 
from the indigo-planters, must be firmly resisted. While forced 
to fulfil any contract into which they may voluntarily enter, it is 
the duty of Government to protect them from every attempt at 
coercion, and to take care that they are left perfectly free to cul- 
tivate the crop which seems to them most conducive to their own 
interests. 

There are, in reality, no impediments to the establishment of 
cotton agencies in India. It is true that Mr. Scott, a Bombay 
merchant, has made assertions to the contrary, and stated that 
the firm to which he belongs have found to their cost that no 
satisfactory redress can be obtained for breaches of contract ; and 
it is also true that Mr. Laing and others are never tired of 
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quoting Mr. Scott's authority on this point. But the significance 
of Mr. Scott's statement is entirely destroyed by the simple fact 
that the transaction to which he refers took place in 1854, under 
the old procedure, and therefore has no bearing whatever on 
the question whether the new code of civil procedure does or does 
not supply efficient remedies against breaches of contract. 

The prospects of Indian cotton supply and the present state of 
the cultivation of cotton have been reviewed in the “ Cotton Hand- 
books” which have been printed by the Governments of the three 
Presidencies, and which we have placed at the head of this 
Article. It has been ascertained beyond any doubt, that in order 
to compete with North American and other sources of supply, it 
is essential that long-stapled exotic cotton should be introduced 
into all parts of India, because the indigenous cotton is too short 
and weak for many of the purposes of manufacturers. India 
produces more cotton than any other country in the world, but a 
large proportion is required for home consumption; and much 
must yet be done, in the introduction of foreign species, in im- 
provements in agriculture, and in the completion of roads, before 
she can compete with the Slave States of North America. These 
points will be made more clear in the course of the following 
remarks on the various cotton districts whence information has 
recently been received. 

Commencing from the North, our attention is first drawn to 
the 16,000,000 acres between the Jumna and the Ganges, con- 
sisting generally of a light sandy soil of considerable fertility 
when it receives the influences of sun and rain in alternate due 
proportions, but a barren waste during the long droughts, in all 
places that cannot be reached by irrigation. Between 1817 and 
1821 there was a considerable trade in cotton from this district, 
and factories with screw presses were established at Futteghur, 
Calpee, and Mirzapore; but, unable to compete with America, 
the trade gradually died away, the attempts of the Government 
to renew it were fruitless, and the factories went to ruin. Mr. 
Patterson Saunders, in his report, dated September Ist, 1861, 
assures us that when a real demand comes from England, a large 
and immediate supply of cotton can be sent from these provinces, 
but that European capitalists and superintendents are indis- 
pensable. Funds must be advanced to the grower, who must be 
taught improved methods of cultivation, factories must be erected, 
and screw presses imported. This region, according to Mr. 
Saunders, is suited to the growth of New Orleans and Egyptian 
cotton, and former failures are alone due to bad seeds and 
unskilful culture. A railroad now extends from Allahabad to 
Etawah, whence there is a network of roads rendering the con- 
veyance of cotton from all parts of the Doab easy and cheap. 
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Mr. Saunders reports that there is no impediment whatever to 
the trade in cotton, so far as the roads in the Doab are concerned. 
Large quantities of cotton have been exported from these pro- 
vinces within the last year, both by way of the Indus and Cal- 
cutta. 

The districts of West and East Berar and of the Raichoor 
Doab, in Central India, are also very important sources of cotton 
supply. According to Colonel Davidson’s Report in March, 
1861, the yield was as follows :— 


West Berar . . . 354,805 acres cultivated, yielding 177,402,500 lbs. 








East Berar ... 221,909 _,, i “ 363,750,000 ,, 
Raichoor..... 243,795 _,, - . 3,850,000 ,, 
820,509 545,032,500 ,, 


The great cotton marts of Berar are Oomrawuttee to the west, 
and Hingunghat, to the east of the river Wurda; and from these 
points the rich sowcars, or native bankers, who make advances 
to the growers before the season arrives, and stipulate to receive 
so much at such a rate, forward the cotton for sale at Bombay. 
A large proportion, however, is required for consumption by the 
natives. The soil of the Berar valley is generally very deep, 
without stones or gravel, tenacious of moisture, and exceedingly 
fertile. Two indigenous varieties are grown in Berar, called 
jherree and bhunnee; the former, with a strong fibre, being 
sown in the deep rich svil on the north side of the river Poorna 
which drains the valley, and the latter on lighter soils, where 
manure and early ploughing are necessary, on the south side. 
Both kinds are grown as after-crops to turmeric and sugar-cane ; 
they are never sown for more than two years running on the same 
land, and the greatest yield per acre is 500 lbs. uncleaned. 

All that is necessary to procure cotton in larger quantities and 
better condition from these districts, is that European agents 
should be established on the spot, to encourage improved culti- 
vation, introduce better seeds, secure clean picking, and, by the 
assurance of a good market on the spot, induce the cultivators to 
sow more and deliver cleaner cotton. One agency has already 
been established in Berar by Messrs. Marshall, of Calcutta, and 
another, under the auspices of Mr. Brice, an energetic merchant 
long established in India, will soon be in the field. The Great 
Indian Peninsula Railway will be completed from Bombay to 
Nagpore next year, while the river Godavery, and its tributary 
the Wurda, will afford an outlet on the eustern side, and thus the 
doors will be thrown open to this rich storehouse of Central 
India. 

The works on the Godavery, with which the name of Sir 
Arthur Cotton is so honourably and inseparably connected, 
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embrace a subject of very great interest. When this river is 
once ready for navigation, it will, with the railway to the western 
coast, completely open the communications of the important cot- 
ton districts of Berar. One of the most remarkable peculiarities 
in the course of the Godavery is its straightness, there being 
only three or four abrupt turns between Chinnoor and -the sea. 
It also has a great advantage over the Ganges, from having a 
fixed bottom and no shifting sands; but there are four rocky 
barriers, where the current is strong and navigation dangerously 
intricate, which must be either removed or evaded before the 
river is opened. Captain Haig, in 1855, reported that, for this 
object, only one plan was practicable—namely, to improve the 
present passages by making locks, and eventually turning the 
third barrier by cutting a canal, as it is situated on a bend of 
the river. He also proposed to adopt Colonel Cotton’s idea of 
storing water in large tanks, so as to supply the river during the 
dry season, and thus make it navigable throughout the year. In 
1861, it was determined, in order to open the river as quickly as 
possible, to connect the navigable reaches between the barriers 
by tramways, pending the completion of the works on the bar- 
riers themselves, In the same year steamers were placed on all 
the reaches between the barriers, and the river is now opened 
for traffic. 

These arrangements are of course only temporary, and have 
been made in order that the cotton districts may at once have 
the advantage of an outlet by the Godavery. Meanwhile the 
permanent works are proceeding with all possible dispatch. Two 
systems have been discussed by Captain Haig for the navigation 
of the river, one by means of dams and slackwaters, and the 
other by storing water in reservoirs. By the first plan there 
would be a series of dams, or anicuts, along the whole course of 
the river, furnished with locks for the passage of steamers. By 
the second there would be large reservoirs at the heads of valleys 
of the principal affluents to store water sufficient to produce a 
stream, of the volume and depth required, throughout the year. 
Regulating walls would be built along the banks to keep the 
channel in a permanent and fixed position at points where by 
nature it is shifting, and to confine it in narrower limits where 
it now spreads over too wide a surface. By the first plan there 
would be a series of pools, with no current during half the year, 
connected by locks; by the second, a continuous navigable chan- 
nel, with an average current of one and three-quarter miles per hour 
in the summer months, and considerably more in the freshes. 
The first has an advantage for the up traffic, but immensely in- 
creases the risk of delay by interposing locks every few miles ; 
and Captain Haig has recommended the second in preference, as 
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much cheaper, while the water can be used afterwards for irri- 
gation. The cost of the first plan would be 945,0001., and of the 
second 2.700,0001. The locks at the three barriers are to be 
two hundred feet long by thirty broad. 

It may be that the Bombay Railway will carry cotton cheaper, 
with the help of the coal of the Nerbudda Valley, and leave little 
to go by the Godavery ; but it is more likely that both these 
means of transit will be useful, and the Government deserve 
great credit for their efforts to open the navigation of this im- 
portant fluvial highway. When a rich inland province, hitherto 
shut out from the sea by difficult roads, is thus opened at great 
expense by clearing the obstacles to the navigation of a river 
through 220 miles of its course, on the one hand, while a railway 
offers the means of cheap and rapid transit on the other, the 
certain results must be a vastly increased traffic, and a propor- 
tionate flow of wealth to the land which is thus efficiently 
brought into communication with distant markets. 

We have now cast a hasty glance over the cotton districts of 
the North-West Provinces and of Central India; but it is from 
Bombay that by far the largest supply of cotton is obtained, and 
Mr. Cassels has given us a useful handbook of information 
respecting that Presidency. 

The numerous attempts to introduce New Orleans and other 
exotic cottons have failed in every district excepting Dharwar ; 
and Mr. Cassels has come to the disheartening conclusion, that 
exotic cotton cannot be successfully cultivated on a large scale 
in the Bombay Presidency, except in a limited portion of its 
southern districts; and that Indian cotton may be improved in 
cleanness, and somewhat reduced in cost, but that the general 
characteristics of the staple will not be materially altered. We 
are inclined to dissent from these unfavourable conclusions, so 
far as the failure of exotic cotton is concerned ; for we believe 
that these failures are due to the experiments having been con- 
fined, in a great measure, to North American varieties, and to a 
want of proper care and attention. 

Hitherto no encouragement has been able to obviate that one 
obstacle, which has gone so far to paralyse the cotton-trade of 
India—namely, the deplorable fact that dirty cotton gave a better 
return than clean! The shippers at Bombay receive orders 
from merchants in England to buy so much cotton at such a 
price, and, so long as they get their per-centage for the com- 
mission, they have no interest in discriminating between quali- 
ties, nor are they able to do so without devoting much trouble 
to dealing with growers independent of native brokers. Mr. 
Medlicott gives the same reason for the bad quality of cotton 
shipped from Calcutta. Thus it is an absolute disadvantage to 
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expend any money on cleaning cotton until agents have an 
interest in its quality. This is a point which deeply concerns 
the manufacturers. It is their interest to obtain well-cleaned 
long-stapled cotton from whatever source, but they will never 
succeed in getting it from India in adequate quantities and of 
good quality until agents are established on the spot, whose 
duty it shall be to deal directly with the cultivators, and who 
shall be working in the interest of the manufacturers, and not of 
the shippers. 

The Bombay Presidency offers a wide field for these operations. 
The province of Guzerat at present yields a larger quantity of 
cotton for export than all the rest of India together. In 1861-62 
there were in Broach, the oldest cotton-growing district in India, 
226,762 acres under cotton cultivation, out of a total cultivated 
area of 321,881 acres; in Surat, 78,079 acres; in Ahmedabad, 
139,284 acres; in Kaira, 16,482 beegahs; and in Khandeish, 
297,000 beegahs. In Belgaum there were 278,963 acres under 
cotton cultivation in the same year; in Sholapore 180,600 acres, 
and smaller areas in other Collectorates. But the great feature 
of cotton cultivation in the Bombay Presidency is the complete 
success which has attended the introduction of exotic cotton into 
Dharwar, its most southern province. 

Much of the success in Dharwar is due to the enterprising and 
successful endeavours of Mr. Shaw, a former collector, to intro- 
duce New Orleans cotton. He caused the seeds of this species 
to be sown, between the years 1842 and 1847, and gave orders 
to the native revenue officers to induce the ryots to sow as much 
American cotton-seed as possible. The latter cultivated it at 
first under the impression that the order to do so was imperative; 
yet, with the exception of a temporary falling-off when all com- 
pulsion was abandoned, the cultivation of this species has con- 
tinued to increase up to the present time. In 1861-62 the total 
number of acres under cotton cultivation in Dharwar was 457,310, 
of which 214,810 was sown with American and 243,000 with 
indigenous cotton. The Dharwar-grown American is quite equal 
to “ Middling Orleans,” which is the description most in demand 
in Lancashire ; and it is confidently anticipated that large supplies 
of American cotton will soon be obtained from Belgaum, Bellary, 
Raichoor, and adjoining parts of Mysore, as well as from Dharwar. 

Though so much of the success in Dharwaris due to the energy 
and administrative skill of Mr. Shaw, in the introduction of 
American cotton, much also must be ascribed to a propitious 
climate. The North American plant has a very different con- 
stitution from the Indian ; it cannot stand so much drought, and 
the conditions required for its culture are an equable and moderate 
supply of moisture through all the stages of its growth. These 
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conditions are fulfilled in the Dharwar country, which retains a 
considerable quantity of moisture in the air during the cold 
season, when other parts of the Bombay Presidency are intensely 
dry. The short-stapled indigenous plant, as well as some exotic 
kinds which yield a long staple, are able to endure this dry season 
well, but the American cannot; and the cir¢umstance that 
Dharwar receives fresh supplies of moisture when districts further 
North are suffering from drought, has led to the successful 
cultivation of the latter. 

As soon as the cultivation of American cotton was firmly 
established in Dharwar, the Government discontinued purchasing, 
and the experimental establishment was confined to the business 
of making saw-gins and churkas for cleaning cotton. In 1855 
Dr. Forbes, whose zealous and successful labours are deserving 
of the highest praise, took charge of the factory. He has intro- 
duced improvements into the machinery for ginning New Orleans 
cotton; invented a simple, cheap, and portable roller-gin or 
churka for indigenous cotton ; and established a system by which 
the machinery of cultivators in the different villages is kept in 
repair. In 1860 there were as many as 600 gins, issued by the 
factory, in use in the district. The beneficial results of Dr. 
Forbes’s ]abours have extended to the neighbouring districts of 
Bellary and the Raichoor Doab, where the only obstacle to the 
cultivation of American cotton was thé want of machinery. 

The port for the shipment of Dharwar cotton was Compta, in 
Canara, whence it was taken up the coast to Bombay im pattamars, 
or native craft, and finally pressed, and shipped for Enrope. 
Compta is inaccessible during the south-west monsoon from June 
to September, and the coast-voyage exposed the cotton to the 
pilfering of the native boatmen, who pulled handfuls out of the 
bales and filled up the spaces with dirt. A regular trade was 
carried on along the coast in this pilfered cotton, between the 
boatmen and the natives of the ports, so that it is no wonder 
that Surats, as all Indian cotton was indiscriminately called at 
Liverpool, got a bad name in the market. It became, therefore, 
a matter of the utmost importance to find a port affording safe 
anchorage at all seasons, whence the cotton could be shipped 
direct for England. 

Such a port has been found at a place called Sedashighur, on 
the coast of North Canara, about sixty miles from the town of 
Dharwar. It is the only safe anchorage between Bombay and 
Cape Comorin during the south-west monsoon. Along the whole 
of that unsheltered coast, a tremendous surf breaks upon the beach 
and renders landing impossible, or nearly so, between June and 
September; but near Sedashighur a high point of land, ealled 
Carwar Head, juts out, and, with some rocky islets, forms Beitcul 
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Bay, where there is safe anchorage throughout the year. The 
Bombay Government are now constructing wharves at Beitcul, 
merchants are establishing themselves there for the purpose of 
pressing and shipping the cotton direct for Liverpool, and before 
long a busy town will have sprung up. Roads are in process of 
construction from Sedashighur to Dharwar, up the Kyga and 
Arbyle Ghauts, and although, owing to a fever raging in the 
district, great difficulty is experienced in obtaining labour, there 
is every prospect that the roads will be completed in time for the 
cotton crop of the present year. The quantity of cotton available 
for export from Sedashighur, and grown within two hundred 
miles of that port, in Dharwar, Belgaum, Bellary, Southern 
Sholapore, the Raichoor Doab, and part of Mysore, is estimated 
at 300,000 bales, with a prospect of rapid increase ; so that there 
is probably a very prosperous future in store for this new seaport. 

What is now wanted, fully to develope the cotton-producing 
capabilities of this part of India, is that European agencies should 
take the place of native sowcars, in all dealings between the 
growerand the consumer; and Dr. Forbes states that by the opening 
of the present season facilities will be afforded for the introduction 
of agencies such as have not hitherto existed. With reference to 
the dishonest trading of these native dealers, who buy the cotton 
from the ryots and make large profits by its sale in an adulterated 
state to the Bombay merchants, Dr. Forbes says:—“ It must be 
admitted that so long as the sowcars and native dealers are 
unrestricted in the nefarious practice of adulteration, the European 
must enter the field at a great disadvantage, in so far as that 
they would be able to outbid and undersell him to the extent of 
the difference of price between the rubbish they use for admixture 
and good New Orleans cotton.” He then proposes that measures 
should be taken by the Government to check these frauds, and 
believes that a temporary suspension of the operations of fraudu- 
lent dealers would prove quite sufficient, without adopting the 
Severe penalties of fine or imprisonment. But it is absolutely 
necessary that European agents should be on the spot, to buy 
and superintend the pressing of cotton; and Dr. Forbes only 
repeats what has already been urged by every one acquainted 
with the subject, when he says that adulteration can never receive 
a check so long as the whole trade of the interior is left to native 
dealers. 

We now come to the Madras Presidency, where great quantities 
of cotton have been raised, in rotation with other crops, from 
time immemorial, especially in the southern Collectorates of 
Coimbatore and Tinnevelly. In this Presidency cotton experi- 
ments were tried for a series of years, the results of which were 
exceedingly interesting, as they established the possibility of 
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dealing with native cultivators withgut resorting to the system of 
advances, and proved the ease with which cotton agencies may be 
formed. The Government established experimental cotton-farms- 
in Coimbatore, which were in operation from 1842 to 1849, under 
the able scientific superintendence of Dr. Wight, the eminent 
botanist. Dr. Wight hired the fields that were required for the 
cotton crops, generally about 500 -acres, from the ryots, paying 
the land-tax and a fair compensation for the loss of the season's 
crops; but he never madé any advances to the ryots,-and the 
only inducements held out to*them were the guarantee of a better 
price than they could obtain in the bazar, and a supply of seeds 
without any. charge. New arrangements were made every year, 
fresh fields were taken up from other ryots, and thus a rotation 
of crops was ensured, a system which was found to be very neces- 
sary. Dr. Wight says:—‘‘ Attention to even an, imperfect ‘ 
system of rotation has enabled thé Hindu to continue the growth ' 
of cotton for centuries on impoverished and unmanured land ; 
while its disregard has led the American planter to wear-out, in * 
little more than fifty years, thousands of square miles of the most 
fertile virgin soil.” . 

Year after year Dr. Wight sent home to England bales of 
cotton which ieee sold at exactly the sathe price as the de- 
scription known in the Liverpool market as “good fair” from 
New Orleans. His cotton invariably maintained as high’ a name, 
both for staple and cleanliness, as the above kind from the 
Mississippi Stategs and thus the experiments answered the 
purpose of demonstrating the practicability of obtaining good and 
high-priced cotton from the Madras Presidency. Suddenly, and 
without any previous notice, Sir Henry Pottinger, then Governor 
of Madras, ordered Dr. Wight to put an end to the experiments in 
1849; but from that time until 1852 Dr. Wight continued’to, # . 
buy cotton from the ryots in Coimbatore, on the part of the 
Government, and to distribute American seeds. In 1850 the 
ryots planted 2000 acres with American cotton, and people tame 
in crowds to purchase seeds. Dr. Wight was particular in buying 
only well-picked cotton, and all that did not come up to a certain 
standard was rejected, yet in very few instances was he obliged 
to refuse to purchase owing to dirty or careless picking. 

Care was taken that these facts should be known in Lancashire. 
Every difficulty was removed, and all that the Manchester men 
had to do was to take the reins out of Dr. Wight’s hands, to 
follow in his footsteps, extending the field of their operations each 
year, and this source of cotton-supply from India would have been 
fully and satisfactorily opened up. Government had paved the 
way, and they only had to follow with a sure prospect of success. 
They neglected the opportunity. When Dr. Wight retired, in, e 
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1852, there was no one left on the spot to buy the cotton; the 
ryots, of course, not finding purchasers, soon left off growing 
‘more than was necessary for their own wants, and everything fell 
back into the old neglect. Here was a complete system of cotton 

agency, cultivators anxious to supply, two ginning houses with 
machinery—in short, the goodwill and stock of the experimental 
Government farms, ready to hand:, bué no man would come 
forward to embark a farthing in the enter prise. Had this source 
of cotten-supply been worked with*any skill and energy, there 
can é no doubt that now, in this Hime of dearth and perplexity, 
these. southern districts alone would have been.exporting their 
50,000 bales of good New Orleans cotton annually.. There are 
now, according to Mr. Wheeler, upwards of 140,000 acres under 
cotton cultivation in Coimbatore, 180,000 in Tinnevelly, and 
throughout the Madras Presidency | ,060, 557 acres. 

The conclusion at which we have arrived, from this glance at 


“the different sources of Indiaw cotton-supply i is that, in order to 


increase the quantity and improve the quality, it is absolutely 
essential-that European agents: should take the place of native 
dealers. The objects to be attained by these agents will be, the 
ensuring of a good market to the growers, on condition that clean 
and carefully-picked cotton is produced; the distribution of good 
seeds, so that American and other exotic long- stapled cottons may 
bé more extensively cultivated, and the fibre of indigenous cotton 
improved ; and finally, the production of a larger quantity per 
acre, through more careful and scientific cultjvation. 

With regard to the cultivation of exotic cotton, it is quite true 
that the climate and soil of many of the Indian cotton districts 
is unsuitable to the North American varieties ; and even in Coim- 
baéore, where Dr. Wight’s experiments were on the whole success- 


. fal, the crops were always liable to failure owing to deficiency of 


rainfall, in particular seasons. In Dharwar, and the adjoining 
provinces, New Orleans cotton cultivation is perfectly successful, 
because the moisture in the atmosphere is always sufficient ; and, 
by carefully comparing the conditions of soil and climate in other 
districts with those which prevail in Dharwar, there can be little 
doubt that North American cotton cultivation may be greatly 
extended. 

But even in those drier districts where New Orleans’ cotton 
cannot be grown, it by no means follows that we must neces- 
sarily fall back upon the short-stapled indigenous species ; for 
there are other long-stapled cotton-plants which can bear a dry 
climate as well orbetter than the Indian, and this is especially 
the case with Peruvian cotton. Mr. Clements Markham, the 
introducer of Chinchona plants into India, has recently forwarded 


‘ supplies of the seeds of this Peruvian cotton to Madras and 
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Bombay, for experimental trial. While travelling in the Coim- 
batore and Madura Collectorates, in 1860, Mr. Markham was 
struck with the resemblance of the climate, in many respects, to 
that of the coast-valleys of Peru, and he concluded that this 
part of India, as well as Sind, were admirably adapted for the 
cultivation of the valuable varieties of cotton which are indi- 
genous to the Peruvian coast-valleys. As New Orleans cotton 
requires a due supply of moisture through all the stages of its 
growth, which cannot be obtained in many parts of India, it is 
of course very important to introduce a cotton with a longer 
staple than that of the indigenous plant of India, and therefore 
better suited to the demands of Manchester, which will yet thrive 
in the exceedingly dry climate of the eastern side of the Madras 
Presidency, and of Sind. The staple of the Peruvian cotton is 
longer than that of Pernambuco or New Orleans, the plant which 
produces it grows in coast-valleys where it never rains, it is peren- 
nial and lasts for many years, and the cultivation depends 
entirely on the extent of natural irrigation produced by the over- 
flowing of rivers. Here then is a cotton commanding a high 
price in the English market, with a staple exceeding in length 
and strength any of the North American kinds except the 
“Sea Island,” which, nevertheless, flourishes in a drier and 
equally hot climate to those of any of the indigenous Indian 
cotton districts. Thus, while New Orleans cotton is grown in 
Dharwar and other suitable regions, the important advantage will 
be gained by the introduction of the Peruvian species into India, 
of a long-stapled and high-priced cotton being cultivated in dis- 
tricts which, from their dryness, have hitherto only been found 
suitable for the indigenous short-stapled plant. The Peruvian 
cotton-seeds have already been widely distributed to many persons, 
both European and native, in Cuddapah and other districts, and 
up to this time they have generally sprung up successfully. 
Something may also be done in the improvement of indigenous 
cotton, and Sir William Denison, the present Governor of Madras, 
proposes that a system should be adopted of selecting those seeds 
to which the largest fibres are attached, to be used for the next 
crop, and so on in each successive season, the minimum length 
being increased every year. He thinks that in this way a per- 
manent, though probably slight addition may be made to the 
length, and even to the fineness of native cotton ; for it is a well- 
established fact that “the best seeds make the best breeds.” 
European agents in India will have it in their power to intro- 
duce great improvements into the methods of cultivating cotton, 
and thus increase the yield per acre. Dr. Wight says that, by 
introducing into a four or five-course rotation of crops a series of 
intermediate manurial ones, a few such rotations would go so far 
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towards restoring the fertility of the impoverished black soils of 
India as to place them almost on an equality with the prairie 
cane-brakes of America, which they so nearly resemble in phy- 
sical and chemical characters. The average yield per acre in the 
Southern States of America is not in reality above 125} lbs. 
of clean cotton, but it varies very much, not only on account of 
differences of soil and climate, but also through the degrees of 
skill and intelligence displayed by the planters. There can be 
no doubt that 125 lbs. is a low average, and this is attributable 
in a great measure to bad farming being the rule rather than the 
exception. Under good farming the average Indian yield ought 
to exceed 150 lbs. Reports of the average yield per acre have 
been made from all parts of India, but Sir Bartle Frere has well 
observed, that “all such general results must be received with 
caution.” Although Dr. Wight once took 400 lbs. of cleaned 
cotton from an acre in Coimbatore, it is to be feared that the 
average throughout India is considerably below 100 lbs. The 
distribution of machinery for cleaning cotton would also form a 
part of the business of an agency, as well as the advance of 
money on the coming crops, when necessary. 

If these agencies were established in all the cotton-growing 
districts of India, and we have little doubt that in time they will 
be, the exportation of cotton would rapidly increase, and its 
quality would soon equal the best American. In 1852-53 the 
exportation of cotton from India amounted to 262,908,173 lbs., 
worth 3,629,4951.; in 1860-61, to 876,670,906 lbs., worth 
7,342,1671.; and in 1861-62, the cotton exported from the 
Bombay Presidency alone was worth upwards of 9,000,0001. 
There is every prospect that, before the civil war in America 
terminates, this trade will have attained to far greater dimensions, 
and that India will have permanently taken her place as one of 
England’s principal sources of cotton-supply. If Indian cotton 
once gains a good name in the markets of the world, the trade 
will hold its own even after the causes which first produced an 
extraordinary demand have ceased. This has been the case with 
the trade in linseed and jute from India. During the Russian 
war an immense demand arose for those articles, and the subse- 
quent peace in no way diminished it. In 1852-53 the amount of 
linseed exported was 1,660,291 ewts., and of jute, 349,797 cwts. ; 
in 1860-61, of linseed 5,856,218 cwts., and of jute, 1,092,668 cwts. 
The demand for cotton will have yielded its fruit also in other 
lands. Venezuela, Peru, Brazil, Egypt, Queensland, Natal will 
all assist in filling up the void; and it is to be hoped that our 
manufacturers will never again be dependent on one source of 
supply for by far the largest portion of their raw material. 

Though the cotton exports have been the last to show any 
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considerable increase, and have only done so within the last year 
or two, the exports of all other articles grown on the plains of 
India have made prodigious strides, and the returns show at a 
glance how rapidly the commerce of India is increasing. The 
following is a comparison of the quantity of some of the principal 
products of the plains, exported in the years 1852-53 and 1860-61: 


1852-53. 1860-61. 
Cwts. &. Cwts. &. 
Sugar. 1,477,647 worth 1,729,762 ... 845,961 worth 1,032,416 
Ibs. Ibs. 


Cotton. 262,908,173 ,, 3,629,495 ... 376,670,906 ,, 7,342,167 


qrs. qrs. 
Rice . 1,158,753 _,, 889,160... 8,795,137 ,, 2,962,497 
Cwts. Cwts. 
Jute . 349,797 ,, 112,617... 1,092,668 __,, 409,371 
Seeds . 1,660,291 __,, 448,770... 5,856,213 ,, 1,785,527 
lbs.. lbs. 
Indigo. 10,412,868 ,, 1,809,685... 9,842,653 ,, 1,886,525 


Besides these valuable crops suitable for export trade, the 
cultivated area of India produces all the dry grains and pulses 
which form the sustenance of the millions of toiling cultivators 
of the soil, as well as the opium of Malwa and Behar, yielding a 
large revenue to the State, the spices of Malabar, and the various 
parts of the cocoa-nut tree, the export of which from the west 
coast alone was in 1859 worth 157,995l. 

But a very incomplete conception will be formed of the resources 
of India if our attention is confined to the vast tropical plains 
which yield the harvests of indigo, opium, and cotton, sugar, 
rice, and oiJ-seeds, spices, pulses, and cereals. There are tracts 
of waste land in the mountainous parts of India which offer 
another inexhaustible source of future commercial wealth. Such 
are the districts of Garhwal, Kumaon, and Derya Dhoon, Sikkim 
and Bhotan, on the slopes of the Himalayas; Assam and Cachar 
in Eastern Bengal ; the forest-covered mountains of Nuggar and 
Coorg, in Soutbern India; the fertile table-land of Wynaad ; 
the varied hills and valleys, forests, and open glades of the 
beautiful Neilgherries and Koondahs, Anamallays and Pulneys ; 
besides numerous elevated tracts in other parts of India. Perhaps 
the most healthy, and certainly the most delightful, climate in the 
world is to be found in those lofty regions within the tropics 
which rise high above all the evil influences of the burning plains, 
and where a perpetual spring and summer reigns throughout the 
year. In a climate which is sufficiently cool to require a cheerful 
fire in the winter evenings, and where frost may be seen in the 
shaded bottoms of the valleys in the early morning, the 
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heliotropes and fuchsias grow to the size of large bushes, and the 
hill-sides are made bright by the flowering myrtles and jasmines. 
The European planter may settle without fear, and personally 
superintend his own estates at a lower elevation, from his home 
in these favoured regions, with the certainty of immense profits as 
the reward of intelligent enterprise and a small outlay of capital. 
Coffee, tea, and chinchona bark are the crops which offer the 
surest chances of success; and the extent to which companies 
and private individuals have embarked in these speculations in 
India, though very remarkable, is but the commencement of what 
may hereafter be expected. Already many hundreds of acres of 
forest land have been cleared in these hill districts, and rows of 
coffee and tea-plants have taken the place of tall trees and tangled 
undergrowth. 

Every legitimate encouragement should be given to these 
beneficial undertakings by the authorities in India, but at the 
same time a check must be put upon unlimited and indiscriminate 
clearing. ‘The demand for timber of all kinds, especially for the 
millions of sleepers required on the railways, and for many other 
purposes, requires that a certain extent of forest lands should be 
preserved for the growth of valuable trees, and in order that the 
climate and the supply of water may not be prejudicially affected 
by absence of vegetation. These important objects were entirely 
overlooked for many years, but the necessity for fixed rules and 
careful supervision, in order to prevent the improvident destruction 
of valuable timber, has recently led the Government to pay much 
attention to the conservancy of the forests. Forest conservators, 
with a suitable staff, have been appointed in all the Presidencies ; 
and a due regard will now be shown to the preservation of the 
sources of timber-supply, whilst at the same time no check is put 
upon the enterprise of planters. There is ample room for the 
achievement of both these objects in the vast hill tracts of 
India. 

Dr. Cleghorn, the conservator of forests in the Madras Presi- 
dency, has published a very interesting account of the proceed- 
ings of his department, “ The Forests and Gardens of South 
India,” in which he assures us that moderate and prudent clearing 
is quite compatible with the maintenance of a profitable system 
of forest conservancy. In tropical climates the supplies of water 
are in a great measure dependent on the existence of forests, es- 
pecially in the more elevated regions, so that it becomes essential 
to the holders of clearings that belts of forest should be preserved 
in their neighbourhood for that reason alone, independent of the 
supplies of timber and of firewood which are thus ensured. Dr. 
Cleghorn says that the courses of rivulets should be overshadowed 
with trees, and that the hills should therefore be left clothed for 
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a distance of half their height from the top, leaving half the 
slopes and all the valleys for cultivation. It is also the duty of 
the Forest Department to take care that valuable forest-tracts are 
not exposed to the careless rapacity of unscrupulous contractors 
and traders, and that timber is not felled at improper times or in 
undue quantities. Thus a yearly supply of such timber as teak, 
black-wood, poon for masts and spars, sandal and other woods, will 
be maintained, as well as of firewood. The destruction of teak, 
for ship-building, has already been carried on so recklessly and for 
so many years in the forests of Malabar and Canara, that it has 
become exceedingly scarce, and measures for securing future 
supplies of this important timber became necessary. 

Accordingly, leases of forest land, seventy to eighty square 
miles in extent, have been taken by the Government in Malabar, 
for the establishment of teak nurseries, and, owing originally to 
the perseverance of Mr. Conolly, and subsequently to the intelli- 
gent supervision of Mr. M‘Ivor, there is now a good prospect of 
the stock of teak timber being eventually replenished. From 
1843 to 1859 as many as 1,200,000 trees were planted, and the 
stock is now increased at the rate of 70,000 plants a year ; but the 
trees require a growth of from sixty to eighty years to reach a 
maturity fitting the wood for ship-building: it is then, however, 
unequalled by any other known timber. 

With this very necessary reservation in favour of portions of 
forest land, the hill districts of India are open to the enterprise 
of Europeans, and the terms on which waste lands may be bought 
have been fixed by Lord Canning’s Resolution of October 17th, 
1861, as altered by.Sir Charles Wood, in his dispatch, dated 
July 9th, 1862. Waste lands are to be granted in perpetuity, 
under certain rules, as heritable and tranferable property, subject 
to no enhancement of land-revenue assessment; and the rent 
may either be redeemed by a payment in full when the grant 
is made, or be paid at a fixed annual rate. We have already 
stated our views on the impolicy of alienating the land revenue 
in perpetuity both in this and in our former Article. On 
the Neilgherry hills the land-tax is one rupee and in Wynaad 
two rupees per acre, levied in the third year, when the crops first 
come into bearing. Lord Canning originally intended that no 
previous claim to the land granted should be valid after the lapse 
of thirty days ; that if such a claim should be established within a 
year, the Government should make full compensation for the 
claimant's actual interest in the land ; but that after the lapse of a 
year, all rights of other claimants should be altogether barred 
both in regard to compensation and to the land itself. Sir 
Charles Wood pointed out that a legal claim could not be 
barred except by a legislative enactment, and that if it was 
thought expedient to bar the right of re-entry after so short a 
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period as thirty days, the right of compensation should remain in 
force for a longer period than one year. Lord Canning intended 
to have given immediate possession on payment of the cost of 
survey; but Sir Charles Wood directed that the land, after the 
boundaries were marked out, and a survey had been completed, 
should be advertised, and in all cases sold by auction to the 
highest bidder, and in the event of there being no competition, to 
the applicant at the upset price, the cost of survey being added in 
both cases. The price was fixed by Lord Canning at 24 rupees 
per acre for uncleared and 5 rupees per acre for cleared land; but 
here again Sir Charles Wood stepped in, and ordered that the 
prices should be fixed according to the descriptions of land, their 
situation, and supposed fertility. 

Practically, it is to be hoped that Sir Charles Wood's altera- 
tions of Lord Canning’s hastily framed Resolution will not hinder 
the easy acquisition of waste lands. On April 30th, 1862, the 
Bengal Government promulgated rules for the sale of waste 
lands according to the tenor of Sir Charles Wood's despatch. 
No greater quantity is to be sold in one lot than 3000 acres, and 
no lot is to be sold unless it has been previously surveyed and 
marked out, or until it shall -have been surveyed in conse- 
quence of applications for purchase. The survey need only be in 
sufficient detail to ensure the ready identification of the boun- 
daries of the lot, and to ascertain the gross area; and the upset 
price is not to be less than 2 rupees 8 annas, nor more than 10 
rupees per acre for waste lands. 

By these rules the present occupants of lands formerly waste, 
who will be able to obtain a clearer title, and get rid of all land- 
tax on moderate terms, will be the real gainers. The boon con- 
ferred upon future speculators, who will find the price of land 
much higher than it formerly was, is of very doubtful value. 
Hitherto waste lands have been given away almost for the asking, 
subject to’a small assessment after the third year, and to the con- 
dition that a certain proportion must be cleared in a given time. 
By the new rules, the purchaser will have to give the full market 
value of the land, and perhaps more, and to lay out a considerable 
sum on the survey before taking possession, just at a time when he 
will be most in want-of money. Great numbers of planters, how- 
ever, have already established themselves in the various hill dis- 
tricts, and several companies have undertaken the cultivation of tea, 
coffee, chinehona bark, and other products. Indeed, the exten- 
sion of coffee cultivation in the hill districts of Southern India 
has been very remarkable. The cultivation of coffee was com- 
menced experimentally in Wynaad in 1840, and in 1862 there 
were 11,386 acres under cultivation ; 7358 owned by Europeans 
and 4028 by natives. In Coorg also, in the Shervaroys, and in 
the Neilgherries, there are numerous coffee plantations, and the 
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mountainous districts of the Pulneys and Anamallays offer a wide 
field for further enterprise. The export of coffee from the 
Madras Presidency in 1852-53 was 7,865,552 lbs., worth 97,4881, 
and in 1860-61, 19,119,209 lbs., worth 337,4361. 

Coffee cultivation has thus become a very important and 
increasing source of wealth in Southern India, and the clearings 
for planting tea in the Himalayan districts are equally extensive. 
The cultivation of tea has had the advantage of the fostering care 
of Government during its first stages, but it has also been under- 
taken by numerous companies and individual planters. 

It appears by the Report of Dr. Jameson, the Superintendent 
of Botanical Gardens at Saharunpore, that the Government tea 
plantations in Gurhwal, Kumaon, and Deyrah Dhoon yielded 
61,519 lbs. during the season of 1861, and 130 tons of seeds. 
Of these seeds 89 tons were distributed gratis to the planters in 
these districts and in the Punjab hills, besides 2,400,000 seed- 
ling tea-plants. Although the amount of seeds and plants is 
immense, it is actually short of the demand; and Dr. Jameson 
assures us that the day is not far distant when tea will become the 
staple article of export from the Himalayan districts. In a few 
years the Deyrah Dhoon will be one great tea-garden, for in 
every direction tea plantations are springing up, and the same 
signs of enterprise are showing themselves in other parts of these 
mountainous regions. The cultivation of tea in Assam and 
Cachar, where it can be made at a profit of 100 per cent., will 
certainly continue to spread, and in 1862 about 2,000,000 lbs. 
were exported from this province alone. In 1860-61 the exports 
of tea from India amounted to 2,621,615 lbs., worth 151,982l. 

These facts respecting tea and coffee cultivation in the hill 
districts of India show the amount of British capital and enter- 
prise which has gravitated to those regions within the last few 
years. They are cheering signs for the future, but they must 
yield in importance to the recent introduction of quinine-yielding 
Chinchona plants into the Neilgherry hills. While in a com- 
mercial point of view the cultivation of Peruvian bark trees in 
India will add another valuable article of export to the numerous 
products of that favoured land, the chief results will be derived 
from the naturalization of these healing plants in a country where 
the inhabitants suffer so severely and constantly from fevers, and 
from the certain and cheap supply of the priceless quinine for 
our troops and hospitals. 

Tn 1859 Mr. Clements Markham was entrusted by Lord Stanley 
with the duty of superintending all the necessary arrangements 
for the collection of chinchona plants and seeds in South America, 
and their introduction into India; and the results of his labours 
are recorded in his recent work, “Travels in Peru and India.” 
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Our space will not admit of our following Mr. Markham and his 
coadjutors in their explorations of the virgin forests of Peru and 
Ecuador, while collecting these precious plants and seeds, but 
in reviewing the resources of India the subsequent results of the 
experimental cultivation of quinine-yielding chinchone in the 
Neilgherry hills form no unimportant feature. 

The quinine-yielding trees were entirely confined to the forest- 
covered slopes of the South American Cordilleras, and this valu- 
able drug, upon which depends the lives and well-being of mil- 
lions of people in the tropical regions of the earth, and especially 
of Europeans who settle in the hot countries of the torrid zone, 
can only be procured in precarious and ever diminishing supplies 
from the ports of Peru, Ecuador, and Columbia. India is a fever- 
haunted country, and yet it possesses absolutely no substitute for 
quinine as a febrifuge. The Hindus have been in the habit, 
from time immemorial, of using many vegetable preparations for 
the cure of fever, and no less than seventy-one are enumerated 
in an appendix to Mr. Markham’s book, of which the best known 
are the barberry root, the bonduc nut, and neem bark; but none 
of these possess the efficiency of quinine, while most of them are 
mere quack medicines. The importance of a regular supply of 
quinine in India is shown by the fact, that since it has been ex- 
tensively used among the troops there has been a steady diminu- 
tion of mortality ; and whereas in 1880 the average per-centage 
of deaths to cases of fever treated was 3°66, in 1856 it was only 
] per cent. in a body of 18,000 men scattered from Peshawur to 
Pegu. The introduction of chinchona cultivation into India will 
not only ensure a constant and cheap supply of quinine to those 
who already enjoy its benefits, but it will also bring its use with- 
in the means of millions who have hitherto been unable to pro- 
cure it. Many lives will thus annually be saved by its agency, 
and it is impossible to exaggerate the blessings which its intro- 
duction will confer upon India. 

There are many species of chinchona, growing in different 
localities along the slopes of the Andes, and yielding more or 
less of the febrifugal alkaloids. Mr. Markham resolved that all 
the most valuable of these species should be introduced into 
India, and accordingly by the early part of 1862 the difficulties 
and dangers of the enterprise had been overcome, and plants of 
all the important species were thriving on the Neilgherry hills. 
In January, 1862, there were about 8000 chinchona plants in 
India, consisting of the species yielding red bark, the kind 
richest in quinine, from the warm valleys which are over- 
shadowed by the snowy peak of Chimborazo; those yielding 
the crown bark of commerce from the elevated forests of Loxa; 
those yielding grey bark from the mountains of Huanuco and 
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Huamalies, in Northern Peru ; and the most valuable of all, the 
Chinchona Calisaya, from the lovely slopes of the Caravayan and 
Bolivian yungus. In January, 1863, the stock of plants had 
been increased, by propagation, to upwards of 117,000. This 
unprecedented sucvess is due to the zeal and intelligence of Mr. 
M‘Ivor, who has for ten years been in charge of the botanical 
garden on the Neilgherry hills, and who is now the Government 
Superintendent of chinchona plantations. 

The sites of Government chinchona plantations on the Neil- 
gherry hills have been selected by Mr. Markham and Mr. 
M‘Ivor, with reference to their resemblance in soil and climate 
to the native forests of the Peruvian bark in South America. 
Already 35,000 plants have been permanently planted-out in the 
plantations, and several hundred acres have been cleared and 
prepared for planting. It has been determined to plant 150 
acres every year for ten years. It is calculated that about 650 
trees will cover an acre, each tree producing, after ten years, at 
least 5 lbs. of bark annually. The yield per acre would be 
480,000 lbs., which at 6d. per Ib., would give 12,000J. annually 
as the return upon 160 acres, the yearly expense of management 
being 13201. From the Government plantations the plants will 
be supplied to private speculators, and during the present year 
22,000 plants are to be sold at four annas a piece. Two com- 
panies and several individual planters have undertaken the culti- 
vation of chinchona in Southern India; plants have also been 
sent to private speculators in Bengal, to a new chinchona plan- 
tation at Darjeeling, 300 to Dr. Jameson in the North-West 
Provinces, and several to Travancore. 

As a commercial speculation the cultivation of chinchona 
plants is likely to be remunerative, especially as it has recently 
been discovered by Dr. Anderson, who is in charge of the plan- 
tation at Darjeeling, that the leaves, as well as the bark, contain 
healing properties. But the principal objects of its introduction 
into India are that an ample supply of quinine may be ensured 
for the hospitals and troops, and that the plants may be so 
spread over all the hill districts of India, that the native popyla- 
tion may have this inestimable cure within easy reach. or the 
natives of fever-haunted jungles there will be no necessity to go 
to the expense and trouble of extracting the alkaloids, for the 
green fresh bark is itself very efficacious; and when once this 
unfailing remedy becomes known to them, and they have ex- 
perienced the power it has over the fevers from which they suffer, 
they will approach the healing trees with warm feelings of 
gratitude, their fame will spread far and wide, and chinchona 
cultivation will, it is to be hoped, be extended to its utmost 
limit throughout the peninsula of India. 
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One of the consequences of any very extensive planting in the 
hill districts will be to increase the demand for labour, and to 
raise its price, which has already been very much enhanced in 
many parts of India, by the railways and other public works. 
The condition of the labouring classes will thus be greatly im- 
proved, and although the cost of production will increase in 
proportion, there is no chance that this will take place to such 
an extent as to impair the power of Indian products to compete 
with those of other countries in the markets of the world. Dr. 
Royle, in 1857, gave the expenses of cultivation in the cotton 
States of America at 16s., and in India at 6s. to 9s. an acre. It 
will take a long time before this difference is destroyed by any 
increased demand for labour, however great, in the latter country. 

Next to the state of the labour market, the measure which 
concerns, not only the European settlers, but all classes of the 
community most closely, is the introduction of a paper currency. 
As commercial and other money transactions continue to multi- 
ply, the inconvenience of having to depend entirely on heavy — 
remittances of silver will daily become more intolerable. 

One of the most remarkable points in the history of the precious 
metals is their constant and unceasing flow towards India from 
the earliest ages. In Roman times coin was always pouring into 
India from the West, and the same tendency continued through 
the Middle Ages. A pot of Roman coins of Augustus and 
Tiberius was dug up near Dharaparum, in Southern India, in 1802, 
and the Rajah of Travancore has a considerable number in his 
possession. The Toda herdsmen of the Neilgherries bring out 
ancient Venetian gold pieces, and hang them round their munds at 
their funerals ; and a Roman aureus has been found in a cairn on 
one of the peaks of the same mountains. Of late years India 
has been steadily draining Europe of silver bullion at the rate of 
10,000,0001. a-year ; though the bills of exchange which are now 
sold by the Indian Office will check this tendency to a certain 
extent. Robertson assigns as a reason for this unceasing influx 
of gold and silver, that in no part of the world do the natives 
depend so little upon foreign countries, either for the necessaries 
or the luxuries of life; and that the precious metals, therefore, 
have always been required by the Hindus in exchange for their 
productions. It is still a problem what becomes of this enormous 
quantity of silver which never ceases to flow into India from all 
parts of the world. No doubt a great deal is turned into orna- 
ments, and still more is hoarded and buried; but even these two 
ways of disposing of it leave a quantity unaccounted for. A per- 
centage must annually disappear altogether, and this loss is in- 
creased by the incessant transmission of large remittances to and 
fro over the length and breadth of the land, and by the consequent 
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wear and tear. These considerations, added to the great expense 
and inconvenience of carrying about heavy boxes of silver, render 
the introduction of a paper currency a measure of no small im- 
portance to the welfare of India. 

Mr. Wilson originally proposed the adoption of a paper cur- 
rency in a very able Minute, dated December 25th, 1860, in which 
he showed that its advantages would be most felt in a country 
where the coin is exclusively silver, and therefore of great bulk 
in proportion to its value. He laid down four conditions on which 
paper could be successfully introduced as currency—that it should 
be of the same exchangeable value with the coin it represents; 
that it must, therefore, be identical in value with the coin it dis- 
places by its use ; that it must not be an addition to the currency, 
but only a substitution for a portion of the coin which would 
otherwise be required, and that it should be a legal tender, except 
by the issuers, by whom it would be convertible into coin. To 
attain these objects, the notes must be at all times readily con- 
vertible on demand, on presentation to the issuers, and a suitable 
reserve of silver must therefore be maintained. 

He intended that there should be a Commission of Issue at 
Calcutta, in connexion with the Mint, and that all India should 
be divided into districts for purposes of issue, to be called 
Currency Circles, adopting one of the chief stations in the circle 
as its centre. At each centre there was to be a Deputy Commis- 
sioner of Issue, supplied with a stock of notes dated for his district, 
with which he was to furnish each Treasury, and receive coin in 
exchange, the Treasuries paying in notes and receiving notes in 
payment of revenue. The whole amount of notes in circulation 
was at all times to be represented to their full value in coin and 
public securities ; and he proposed to begin with notes of the 
denominations of 5, 10, 20, 50, 100, and 500 rupees. In Feb- 
ruary, 1861, Mr. Laing laid down the rule that the issue of notes 
should be made against actual coin or bullion, with the exception 
of an amount never exceeding 40,000,000 rupees, which might be 
issued against Government securities. He proposed to employ 
the Banks of Bengal, Madras, and Bombay as his agents for issue 
instead of Government Commissioners, and fixed the lowest de- 
nomination of notes at 20 rupees instead of 5 rupees, thereby 
fatally injuring two of the best points in Mr. Wilson’s plan, and 
greatly reducing the value of the boon conferred by a paper cur- 
rency. On July 13th, 1861, the Paper Currency Act (No. 19) 
was passed at Calcutta, fixing the lowest notes at rs. 10; and an 
agreement was made with the Banks in March, 1862, to continue 
in force for five years, which provided for the issue and payment 
of the currency notes through their agency, and for the establish- 
ment of branch banks with the same objects. Five branch banks 
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have been opened at Mirzapore, Benares, Patna, Dacca, and Ran- 
goon, which have been supplied with currency notes purchased 
from the Commissioner of Issue at Calcutta, and the Indian 
Government believe that this method secures all the advantages 
of Mr. Wilson's Circle System. 

But it is indispensable that there should exist in certain im- 
portant places throughout the country, the power of demanding 
coin for notes, which does not appear to be the case in the system 
of branch banks, and at present the payment of coin for notes is 
only obligatory at Calcutta. Thus the chief advantage of a paper 
currency, which would have been secured by Mr. Wilson’s Circles, 
where a Commissioner of Issue would be bound to cash all notes 
which had been issued from his centre, is lost; and the adoption 
of a paper currency by the people, which under any circumstances 
must have been very gradual, will be delayed. In a district like 
Wynaad, for instance, where a number of employers of labour 
require supplies of money every week, the inconvenience of not 
having a place within a reasonable distance where the conversion 
of currency notes into rupees should be obligatory, is very great. 
If the establishment of branch banks is to be the only means of 
effecting this, it will be found altogether inadequate. At present 
the system generally followed by the coffee planters is to have 
agents on the Western coast with whom funds are deposited, and 
who are responsible for the safe transmission of bags of rupees 
whenever required. 

We have now reviewed some of the resources of the burning 
plains, and of the hitherto neglected mountain tracts of this land 
of fabulous wealth. But so imperfect a sketch is very far from 
exhausting the subject. ‘The steam navigation of the Indus is 
bringing down the produce of the Punjab and Central Asia, and 
forming a wealthy seaport near the mouth of that great river. 
Kurrachee has risen into importance within the last twenty years. 
In 1844 the value of its exports was 10101. ; and in 1857, it was 
734,5221., while in 1860-61, this thriving port sent 21,385,429 lbs. 
of wool to Europe, worth 478,188l. The cultivation of flax in 
the Punjab, and of the rhea fibre in Assam, will open other fields 
of commercial speculation. The mineral resources of the country, 
which have not yet been thoroughly explored, promise at some 
future day to render India independent of foreign sources for her 
supplies of coal and iron. But our space warns us to pause ; for 
it would be impossible to do more than discuss a portion of India’s 
resources in a single article. 

The development of these resources is but a means to an end. 
While multiplying the wealth and prosperity of all classes of the 
people of India, and securing to them the blessing of peace, we - 
must look forward to a corresponding increase in their intellectual 
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activity, a wider spread of education, and, as a natural conse- 
quence, a growth of national aspirations which will be inconsistent 
with a longer continuance of a foreign yoke. The day is pro- 
bably yet far distant when India shall be ripe for independence ; 
but that day will come at last, if our rule is to be anything more 
than mere selfish predominance; for good government must 
inevitably tend to prepare things for it. It will be a proud day 
for England if, when the time of separation arrives, our de- 
scendants can sever their connexion with our Aryan brethren in 
the East with feelings of satisfaction at having worthily fulfilled 
their trust. Meanwhile the business of this generation is to work. 
Sufficient has been said to show how vast a field the English 
have before them in India, how grand and absorbing a task, before 
they can rest on their oars and feel that the work is done. ‘ We 
found the country desolate and the cities burnt.” Let it be our 
care so to govern the millions committed to our charge, that 
when our rule has passed away, their descendants may speak with 
veneration of the “ wise strangers from the West.” 
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Art. IV.—Tue Jews or WestEeRN Europe. 


1. Les Juifs en France, en Italie, et en Espagne. Par I. Bepar- 
RIDE, Batonnier de l’'Ordre des Avocats a la Cour Impériale 
de Montpellier. Paris: 1859. 


2. Geschichte des Judenthuns und seiner Sekten. Von Dr. J. M. 
Jost. Leipzig: 1859. 

3. Juden, Judische Literatur. Erscu und Gruser’s Allgemeine 
“ Encyclopiidie.” Leipzig: 1850. 

4. The Jews of Europe in the Middle Ages. By J. H. Bripces, 
B.A., Fellow of Oriel College. Oxford Essays: 1857. 


rE history of the Jews is, in many aspects, the greatest 

episode in the history of European civilization. Whether we 
consider them in their relation to the Christian religion,—threat- 
ened with destruction by the offspring of their own creed ; or in 
their singular dispersion throughout the different countries of 
the world,—retaining their vitality and individuality under almost 
inconceivable pressure; or in connexion with the most salient 
and distinctive feature of Occidentalism,—the Western system of 
credit as distinguished from the hoarding of the East; or in 
their extraordinary faculties, and the remarkable proportion of 
their great men in relation to their numbers :—the subject is one 
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calculated in almost equal degrees to fascinate the historian, 
the poet, and the philosopher. Yet, strange to say, a history 
abounding with every feature of dramatic and philosophic interest, 
has been sparingly treated; while immense stores of materials 
remain for the most part buried in the unsounded depths of our 
great libraries: On the Christian side the great history of 
Basnage, now a century old, and the late masculine but unsatis- 
factory work* of Dean Milman, are almost the only books of any 
pretension on the subject. Basnage wrote with the deceacy of 
the eighteenth century, and spoke, though a Christian, almost in 
affectionate terms of a nation whose cruel wrongs and pro- 
tracted woes no scholar could have traced unmoved. But 
although, when he wrote, the germs of modern criticism were 
faintly apparent, he was too much under the influence of the 
courtly French school of historical narrative, which culminated 
in the beautiful and worthless periods of Rollin, to penetrate 
through the husk into the true grandeur of his subject. A 
fastidivuus nomenclature of persecutors and victims, long and 
frequently barren disquisitions, the enumeration of laws more or 
less impressed with fanaticism and more or less uninteresting to 
modern readers, form the staple of his work. M. Bédarride, 
whose name among others stands at the head of our article, says 
very properly, that the eight volumes of Basnage might well be 
reduced to one. 

In 1823 the French Institute proposed as the subject for a prize 
essay “ The State of the Jews during the Middle Ages.” Six 
candidates competed, four of whom have since published their 
works, MM. Bail, Beugnot, Depping, and Bédarride. The last 
is now before us, greatly enlarged, both in respect of the addi- 
tional treatment devoted to the period between the middle ages 
and the fall of Jerusalem, and other topics of more or less interest. 
In Germany we have several eminent works by DD. Jost, 
Herzfeld, and Gritz. Dr. Herzfeld, however, is said not to 
bring his history down to the present time ; and Griitz’s is not com- 
pleted. An article on the Jews in Ersch and Griiber, by Cassel, 
also deserves notice. But on the whole Dr. Jost’s great work 
remains the fullest account by a modern Jew both of the modern 
and ancient history of his own nation. Eloquently written, and 
conceived with considerable historical and political vigour of 
thought, it is not free from inaccuracy ; nor will the reader find 
in it any depth or breadth of philosophical insight. So large, 
indeed, are the materials, which, to use a Latin idiom, he could 
only taste, that his work reads more like the headings of chapters, 
than the chapters themselves. 








* We understand that,an amended and enlarged edition is in the press. 
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The dispersion of the Jews is commonly looked upon in the 
Christian world as an effect of the Divine reprobation which they 
meurred by their rejection of the Christian religion. The ground- 
less nature of this legendary belief might easily have been 
gathered from the historical fact that their dispersion was long 
anterior to the birth of Christ. Long before the fall of Jerusalem 
the Jews might be: said to live all over the world. They were 
found in large numbers in Media, in Parthia, and in the whole of 
Asia then known. They lived in Nineveh, and thence were 
brought back by Esdras in the timeof Cyrus. Alexander the 
Greet planted a Jewish colony in Alexandria. There the Jews 
became so assimilated to the Greeks, that Ptolemy Philadelphus 
was compelled to apply to interpreters from Jerusalem in order 
to carry out his scheme of the Septuagint translation of the ) 
Pentateuch, a translation which thus in s- ...e respects corresponds : 
with our own translation of the Bible, ordered by royal authority. ' 
So numerous had the Hellenic Jews become, that Osias caused a 
temple to be built at Heliopolis, after the model of that at 
Jerusalem. Nevertheless, just as in our day the Papacy is the 
central point of the Catholic worship and agitation, so was the : 
Temple of Jerusalem the cynosure of Jewish hearts in whatsoever 
quarter of the world assembled. Under this aspect, the influence 
of the ancient Jews, incomparably greater and more ramified before t 
the Christian era than we are in the habit of conceiving it ; the ‘ 
deep roots they cast throughout the whole Roman Empire, and ] 
beyond its extent; the disturbing and fermenting effects of their 
rude and less ethical, but more vigorous morality ; the seductive ; 


nature of their belief in one God, in the eyes of the more scien- 5 
tific and philosophic heathens; their political tenacity, coupled ‘ 
with a plasticity even more wonderful then than now,—all these f 
elements must be taken into account, if we wish to obtain any i. 
clear and adequate idea of the mighty conflict between the last, but ‘ 
greatest, theocratic polity which culminated and died in the Jewish ‘ 
race, and the modern and antagonistic polities beginning with the t 


Greek Republics and the Roman municipal systems which have 
tended gradually to true democratic life, under whatever form,— 
whose principles are not, as it were, from above, but from below, 


not founded in sentiment, but ratiocination—no longer stereotyped th 
under an imaginary supernal projection of itself in the shape of an gi 
unseen anthropomorphic governor, but consciously subject to a to 
natural process of development. Possessed of a quasi Catholic of 
influence throughout the heterogeneous agglomerate of an Empire 


in throes of modern life, no wonder if the ancient Jews were 
looked upon with mingled respect and political hatred by the du 
Romans. Conservative Romans regarded them as a standing 
menace to Roman ideas, Roman government, and Roman religion. 
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Enlightened governors petted and fawned upon them, much as 
modern politicians pet and fawn upon refractory papists.* Both 
systems when effete have still retained a semblance of vitality. 
Moreover, the Jews were formidabfé from their numbers. Judea 
alone had a population estimated at five or six millions.t Nor 
need we wonder that Jerusalem should so long have withstood 
the Roman arms, and lost 1,500,000 men (an American army), 


Jn the war against ‘Titus. - Juvenal and Tacitus, the arch-embodi- 


ments of Roman Toryism, revelling in the fulness of Roman decay, 
naturally spoke with disparagement of the Jews. And many 
credulous and uncritical scholars, who even now look upon a 
quotation from Juvenal as conclusive evidence upon the state of 
things in any century of Roman history, think when they have 
quoted Juvenal’s lines, in which he speaks with ill-disguised 
hatred and contempt of the tremulous superstition of the Jews, 
that this is all that need be said upon their state under the 
Roman Empire. They forget that the utterances of many Tory 
fanatics, even in England in the nineteenth century, would give 
a very inadequate and erroneous view of the state of the modern 
Jews, to the student of history who should look to such writers a 
thousand years hence for his information. 

In truth, both before and after the destruction of Jerusalem, 
the position of the Jews seems to have been always influential 
and oftén favourable, though not always free from persecution. 
Pompey brought a large number of Jews to Rome, who were dis- 
persed throughout Italy, and rapidly obtained their freedom. 
Rome, with that lofty and magnificent toleration which conquered 
a world forfeited by papal intolerance, at first respected their 
religion. Scarcely were they established there, when they were 
freely permitted to build a synagogue. The Jews of Romet 
numbered 4000 in the days of Pompey, and they continually 
increased. Julius Cesar admitted a large number to the Roman 
citizenship, which in time was attained by all. ‘Their devotion 
to Cesar was very remarkable, and in some respects analogous 





* But if the Jews occupied a position in ancient times in many striking 
aspects analogous to the later position of the Catholics throughout the world, 
they were honourably distinguished by the absence of the intrigue and Propa- 
ganda of the Papacy. Nor do they believe in the divine right of their nation 
to govern the world, and meddle in the affairs of foreign nations for the good 
of their souls. In later times, the Jews are chiefly remarkable for their 
patriotism, their attachment to the country of their birth, and to liberal 
Institutions. 

tT The tribute paid by the Jews to Rome amounted to about 200,0007., pro- 
duced by a land-tax of 1 per cent. and a poll-tax of about 6¢. Supposing the 
two taxes to have produced equal returns, the population would be about that 
stated in the text. 

t Zranstiberini, so called from the quarter assigned to them across the Tiber. 
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to the extraordinary affection of the English Jews of the present 
day for Earl Russell, Augustus, who took his stand upon his 
uncle's ideas, rewarded their attachment to the memory of Cesar, 
and treated them with marked favour. Several Jews enjoyed his 
personal esteem, and, among others, the poet Fuscus Aristius, who 
shared with Horace the friendship of the Emperor. In his reign 
the Jews had in Rome their own tribunal (Beth-Din). There 
Saint Paul presented himself, when he came to appeal to Cesar. 


The chiefs of the Beth-Din were looked upon as wise men of 


the nation, and received many honorary badges from the Roman 
Emperors, who even made some of them honorary prefects. It 
is interesting to observe, that the Beth-Din at Rome kept up 
official communication with Jerusalem. Thus when the Apostle 
Paul addressed that tribunal, the chief of the Jews, whom he 
called together, answered, that they had received no information 
from Rome. So carefully were the Jewish scruples respected 
under Augustus, that they were exempted from all public business, 
even criminal justice, on ‘the Sabbath, and that the monthly dole 
was kept for the poorer Jews till the next day whenever the dis- 
tribution happened to fall upon the seventh day. But if Augustus 
tenderly cherished the Jews, Tiberius proscribed their rites, and 
banished those who practised them. An order issued by this 
emperor to transport 4000 Jewish freedmen out of Rome to 
Sardinia, was rigorously executed by Sejanus, and revoked by 
Tiberius after the death of Sejanus. Caligula, having conceived 


the mad desire to be worshipped as God in the Temple of 


Jerusalem, provoked a frightful rebellion in Judea, which he 
avenged in the blood of the Jews at Rome. Claudius banished 
them in vain, for Nero found numerous victims on his accession. 
A large part of the reign of Vespasian was taken up with his war 
against Jerusalem, which he left as a legacy to Titus. What all 
the power of the Roman arms had failed to accomplish in a 
hundred battles, Titus accomplished by famine, and planted the 
Roman eagle on the ashes of Jerusalem after a struggle which 
cost the Jews 1,500,000 men in dead, but the cost of which to 
the victors has not been revealed, if it ever was known. 

Domitian exaggerated the rigours of Titus. Under his reign 
it deserves to be remarked, that both Jews and Christians were 
persecuted indiscriminately. Nor is it strange that the heathens 
found it difficult to distinguish between Judaism and Christianity. 
If the Japanese Ambassadors, enlightened representatives of their 
countrymen, were called upon to distinguish between Mormonism 
and Christianity, they would assuredly be much perplexed to 
do so; yet it may fairly be questioned whether the Mormonites 
are further separated from the Christians of the present day, by 
creed or filiation, than were the early Christians from the ancient 
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Jews. We need not wonder, then, that both were at first involved 
among the heathens in one common disadvantage. 

Under Nerva the Jews had a breathing space, which they 
themselves brought to a close under Trajan, by their convulsive 
efforts to recover their national independence. Heliogabalus 
conceived the project of consolidating all the religions of the 
earth,* a project which was attempted to be carried out by Decius, 
Valerian, and Diocletian, who persecuted both Christians and 
Jews with strange barbarity. 

Nevertheless, it should be borne in mind, that those persecutions 
which the Jews from time to time endured under the Romans, 
were in the main political and not religious. And a little atten- 
tion will disclose a very curious distinction between the troubles 
of the Jews and those of the Christians under the Romans. Under 
the Roman Emperors, the Jews were struggling, like the Catholics 
now, for the remains of their temporal power; but, unlike the 
Catholics, they did not in general proselytize, though they 
received converts. But proselytism was the very essence of the 
Christian sect. The Jew said, “ My nation is destined one day 
to receive a great earthly kingdom. J] do not think it essential 
that any but Jews should benefit by it. However, if you are 
really very eager that you or your children should share in the 
prospective blessings of this coming kingdom and will submit to 
be circumcised, we will, as a great favour, receive you.” The 
Christian said, “ Much that the Jew says is true, but you must 
believe a great deal more. And so far from its being a matter of 
indifference whether you join us or no, we believe you will be 
damned hereafter everlastingly if you do not; but you need 
not be circumcised.” The consequence of this was, that whereas 
the Jews, unlike the Catholics, were not propagandists, yet as 
the Christians’ were, and were in the rough looked upon by 
the Romans as Jews, they were both often involved in perse- 
cutions for opinions and actions which they did not share. 
Thus they suflered the same doom from very different motives. 
This deserves to be more particularly noticed, inasmuch as, 
among the earliest and most enduring features of the Jewish cha- 
racter and creed, that, perhaps, to which they chiefly owe their 


* There is no absurdity, no atrocity, no opposition to truth, justice, or 
mercy, no crime, in short, against humanity, which has not been perpetrated 
in the name of a universal religion. It would almost seem as if mankind 
could not rest satisfied until they had shut out the natural light of truth by 
a brazen sky of their own building, that should crush down the whole of 
mankind with one overwhelming weight to one dead level. Or is it that 
man is afraid to look out into that infinitude of space which nature has 
placed around his atom, and that his mind, by a natural process, as certain 
naked insects weave them coats out of their own slime—is compelled to spin 
a covering for his naked thought, to protect him from the immensity of things ? 
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prolonged existence, must be reckoned the very singular, but 
marked absence of propagandism. The Jews were intolerant, but 
seldom aggressive. If, in later times, they learned in bitter suffer- 
ing the lesson of human tolerance, they never, on the other 
hand, lost sight of the cardinal truth, that conviction, to be real, 
must be spontaneous, and that physical force and moral suasion 
are incompatible. The Pharisees were indeed accused by Christ 
of compassing heaven and earth to make one proselyte. But the 
very bitterness with which he spoke faithfully reflected the Jewish 
repugnance to the moral puffing and the degraded notion of the 
Deity involved in the true missionary spirit. Whenever, there- 
fore, the Jews are found in history returning the atrocities of the 
Christians, it is in a spirit of retaliation and self-defence, never 
with the lower* motive of making converts by fire and sword. The 
absence of propagandism, though originally a merely negative 
toleration, was nevertheless greatly instrumental in the preserva- 
tion of the race. The wise tolerance of national creeds exercised 
by the Roman rulers was not at first denied to the Jews, because 
they left the propagation of their faith to its own natural course. 
Those ideas which made Jerusalem a centre of rebellion were 
not so much theological as practical, so far as the belief in 
prophecies can be called practical.t These prophecies may, 
however, be deemed to have been so far practical as they incul- 
cated the belief in a coming temporal sovereignty, because that 





* We say “lower” motive—not indeed considered artistically or religiously, 
but intellectually. Intellectually, the notion of the Deity involved in perse- 
cution is so contradictory, so full of absurd incongruities, that we know nothing 
more painful in the history of the human mind, than the logic of passion which 
attacks men’s bodies and lives to save their souls. Retaliation and self-defence 
in matters of religion are neither contradictory nor incongruous in themselves : 
they are simply proved by experience to be not founded in @rue policy. ‘Theco- 
retically, they will bear investigation—practically, they are found to fail. 
That the heathens should have exterminated whole nations, because they 
believed them to be hateful to hating Deities, was mistaken, but natural and 
consistent with their mistaken premises. But that a God of absolute love 
should be conceived, and his name used to sanction every fiendish passion of 
self-opinionated pride and power, however disguised—this alone is enough to 
stamp the logic of Christian persecution as an intellectual lunacy. In this sense, 
we say that the Jews were never guilty of the “lower” motive (intellectually) 
of making converts by fire and sword. What might not be added on the sub- 
ject of rational conviction, ag exemplified by the theory of salvation by persecu- 
tion? But that the tolerance of the present day seems so superficial and 
reluctant, threatened by Catholicism in its throes on one side, and evangelical 
fanaticism in its vagaries on the other—one should imagine that nothing more 
could be written upon the subject, after all that has been so well said by the 
greatest writers of the past. 

+ So the Catholic belief in the supremacy of the Papacy and the necessity 
of the temporal power of the Pope, is exactly analogous to the old belief of the 
Jews in the divinity and destinies of their temple, being equally practical in - 
effects and visionary in its truth. 
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belief finally compelled the Romans to blot out Jerusalem ; but 
when the physical possibility of a physical and earthly event was 
annihilated, the speculative belief of the Jews in one perfect God 
involved no further cause for rebellion. Accordingly they were 
often tolerated, sometimes cherished, by the Romans, even under 
the Christian Emperors, who, if they occasionally spoke of the 
“hateful Jewish crew,” the “ parricides who had murdered their 
Lord,” yet acknowledged the rites of the Jewish religion, and 
exempted its priests from many burdens. 

Nor were the Jews persecuted until the full catholic and ab- 
sorbing zeal of the Christian religion* swallowed up the last relics 
of Roman justice. It may indeed be said, that what took place 
was inevitable. The devilish logic which deduced persecution 
from Catholicism was all the more inexorable from wearing the 
appearance of mercy. If without the pale of Christianity there 
were no salvation, it was surely merciful to prevent the spread of 
spiritual poison. Those who were “ noble enough to be illogical,” 
like Isidore of Seville, Bernard de Clairvaux, and, to their honour 
be it said, a long list of popes, were looked upon with anger or 
contempt by the more faithful sons of the church. Accordingly, 
the Christian theoryt of persecution was first carried out in Chris- 
tian and Visigothic Spain. The Jews were protected under the 
Arian and heretical kings. But one of the first orthodox rulers, 





* We wish it to be distinctly understood, that in our strictures upon 
Christian intolerance we expressly except the Founder himself of the Christian 
religion, and consider, not the possible logical inferences that might have been 
drawn from his teaching, but those consequences which, human nature being 
what it is, actually did, and we think, therefore, did xecessarily follow from it. 
So far do we think Christ himself to have been from intolerance, that we look 
upon his teaching as containing in many points the loftiest exposition of 
tolerance in its most abstract and benign form. That which developed into 
theoretical intolerance was the superadded doctrine of “creed necessary to 
salvation,” a doctrine which he, we think, did not preach, though its filiation 
is easy to trace, but which was added by followers, who proverbially always 
outmaster their Master, and who, in this cardinal instance, certainly out- 
christianed Christ. We hold, if Christ could have been born among us 
now, that the men whom he would repudiate, as he did the Pharisees of old, 
would be the orthodox sects, both high and low, and that now, as then, we 
should find him loving, and living with, those whom the Christian world delights 
to call infidels, atheists, publicans, and sinners. 

+ We say Christian ¢heory of persecution, because practically the Jews had 
already suffered much at the hands of the heathen. It was reserved for 
Christians to persecute unto death, ‘‘ for the good of men’s souls and their ever- 
lasting saleation.” Not Christianity, but intellectual civilization, has crippled 
Christian persecution. How much of Christian persecution lurks even now 
below the kindlier sutface of modern feeling! How many otherwise upright 
men are there not who would not scruple to refuse or give employment by the 
test of creed! How constantly masters compel their servants to attend their 
own family worship and family church under pain of forfeiting their daily bread. 
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Sisebut, at once involved 80,000 Jews in persecution. They 
pleaded with simple pathos for common justice. “Joshua had 
never forced the nations he subdued to adopt the Mosaic ritual. 
Was it not enough to consign them to damnation in the next 
world? Why were they to be molested before their time?” 
Sisebut replied that he obeyed Holy Church, and that in temporal 
things men might choose, but not in spiritual. He was censured 
in a general council of the Spanish clergy, by Isidore of Seville. 
3ut after Isidore’s death, the Jews in Spain became the victims of 
sixty years of conscientious cruelty. ‘They were compelled to eat 
the flesh of swine; their religion was proscribed; they were 
to appear before the bishops on their feast-days, lest they should 
observe them. No Jew’s evidence was to be received against a 
Christian, for “ how is a liar before God to be believed?” Driven 
to desperation, the Jews in Spain sought comfort from their 
brethren in Africa. A new power was striding fast from east to 
west along the African seaboard, and from the African Jews the 
Spanish Jews learned that the followers of Mahomet were more 
merciful than the followers of Christ. The Visigoths accused 
the Jews of plotting abroad. The Council of Toledo was called 
together. All Jewish property was confiscated and divided 
umongst slaves, and all their children torn from their parents 
and brought up in the Christian faith. ‘The Council of Toledo 
was never called again. Within fifteen years the kingdom of the 
Visigoths had passed away. 

The Moors on entering Spain at once took the Jews into 
favour. The comparative proximity between the Hebrew and 
Arabic tongues drew their bonds still closer, and the Jews found 
themselves called upon to act as confidential interpreters to the 
new masters of the kingdom, and privileged to give their own 
version of things and men. On the other hand, the Moors initi- 
ated the Jews into their own learning, and gave them lands to cul- 
tivate. No sooner were the Jews raised to the rank of citizenship, 
than they showed how well they could fulfil its duties. They 
devoted themselves to all the arts and sciences, and especially to 
agriculture, the original pursuit of their race. With the Moors 
they shared the honours of fertilizing and civilizing Spain. ‘They 
applied hydraulics to irrigation, introduced the products of Africa, 
engaged in the manufacture of silk, cotton, and morocco, while 
in all the branches of civilization the Christians were lagging far 
in the rear. In the following, the tenth century, the position of 
the Jews in Spain had so far improved that the example of the 
Moorish princes, their enlightenment, and consequent toleration, 
was found to have caused a favourable reaction and change in the 
barbarity of the Christian portion of the peninsula. ‘The king- 
doms of Castile and Arragon seem to have adopted the policy of 
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the califs. The immediate neighbourhood of so much light and 
science could not fail to modify the thick gloom of superstition 
under which they had laboured. The spirit of propaganda abated 
for a season, and, unlike the Christians of the other parts of 
Europe, most unlike, too, the succeeding days of the full triumph 
of Christianity under the patronage of the Inquisition, the Spanish 
Christians after the eighth century gave every symptom of hav- 
ing opened their hearts to toleration and goodwill towards their 
former victims. Accordingly, at that time we find the Jews in high 
and merited favour both with the Moorish and Christian kings. 
In several instances they filled the office of prime minister. The 
Moors, indeed, went far beyond a merely passive toleration, and 
protected the Jews with a favour much resembling that of Augus- 
tus at Rome in earlier times. They granted the Jews a separate 
organization, and sanctioned their judicial administration. The 
Jewish government under the patronage of the Moors was remark- 
able. The synagogues elected the chiefs of the nation: the 
chiefs in their turn elected judges, who were to form the judicial 
body, to whom all disputes between Jews were referred. 

The numbers of the Jews in Spain at the beginning of the tenth 
century suddenly received a great accession by the destruction of 
the celebrated academy of Pumbedita in the East; and the Tal- 
mud, which the refugees brought with them, was translated into 
Arabic by order of the Kalif Haschem II. Rabbi Joseph was 
chosen to perform the stupendous task, and brought it to a close 
towards the end of the tenth century. At the same period Mena- 
chem-Ben-Saruk wrote the first Hebrew Dictionary which 
appeared in Spain. Moreover, in all the south-west of Europe, 
the Jews were the principal physicians of the day. So thoroughly 
was their pre-eminence in the medical profession acknowledged, 
that a Spanish writer attempted to prove that their constitution 
and the quality of their intellect was naturally and chiefly adapted 
to the study of medicine.* They showed, however, by their 
universal pursuits under the Moors, that their talents were ency- 
clical rather than special. But it is noticed by M. Bédarride, as 
a curious and pregnant fact, that among the works of Aristotle, 
which the Spanish Jews translated, we do not find his treatise on 
Poetry. This is easily explained. On the one hand, the poetry of 
the Jews, at all events that large class of poems which never en- 
tirely departed from the original character of the poetry which we 
find in the Bible, was so austere and contracted in its range, 





* It is impossible, we think, to read the history of the Jews after their 
dispersion, and not perceive that they distinguished themselves in every branch 
of commerce and science which was open to them; and that their later 
character of usurers was thrust upon them by the persecutions which followed 
the Crusades, and the gradual triumph of Christianity, 
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though sublime and pathetic, that it would have been almost im- 
possible ‘for the Jews to discover any canons dérived from Greek 
poetry which they could consider to be applicable to their own. 
Moreover, the Jew: for centuries looked upon poetry i in the light 
of a sacred outpouring of national or individual feeling, a sort of 
communion with his God, to which he would have been loth to 
apply any heathen ryles of critiasm. @n the other hand, it is 
probable, that during the period preceding the revival of letters, 
although from causes too long to trhee, the Jews and Arabs were 
familiar with Plato and Aristotle, and dgeply versed in the study 
of Greek philosophy, the Greek tragedians and Epic poets were 
unknown to them. Many an Englishnfan who studies French 
scientific works deeply, may -be ignorant of the great bulk of 
French medieval poetry. Moreover, the mythology of the Greeks 
was not calculated to attract the Jous, if it did not, to use a legal 
term, ‘‘estop” the perusal of the Greek poets. 

To return to their general literature. A curious Jewish work of 
the eleventh century, is the so-called “ Cosri,” a disquisition chiefly 
on the value of tradition, written in Arabic. by a Spanish Jew, Judah 
Levy, and translated into Hebrew by Aben Tibbon. This work, 
written in the form of a dialogue, seems to throw great light upon 
the belief of the more enlightened Jews in Spain of that time. 
The immortality of the soul is inculcated as one of the cardinal 
points of their religion. All men are to be treated as brothers, 
and it is held that men of all religions have a claim to future 
blessedness. On the other hand, though earnestly religious in its 
tone, the “ Cosri” criticizes the Talmud with very considerable 
freedom. And here, as in innumerable other instances, we see 
that one essential law of any civilization in vital progress is the 
displacement of every kind of orthodoxy. Whether an orthodoxy 
be Greek, or Roman, or Jewish, or Christian, whether it be poli- 
tical or religious, if it is subjected to a progressive civilization, 
this will involve movement, movement change, and change the 
disturbance of existing beliefs by the moral detritus arising from 
the growth of demonstrative truth. These demonstrative truths 
need not for that purpose always be positive. A demonstrative 
negation will equally avail to displace an orthodoxy. It is indeed 
true, that if what is displaced is not supplied by a positive substi- 
tute, the old state of things will have a tendency to recur. This 
is what happened to the Jews. ‘The progressive enlightenment 
which they acquired in Spain under the Moors was fast tending 
to their emancipation from Talmudic superstition, when the 
triumph of the less civilized and more bigoted Christian power 
rudely trampled out the growing light; and then the Jews 
were flung back upon gross superstitions indeed, but still 
superstitions which, as they rested upon the fundamentally 
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logical idea of the unity of God, have on that account been 
able to keep thé .Trinitarian dogma suecessfully at bay. In 
the first times of the victory of Castile and Arragon, Pope 
Alexander IT. Saved the Jews of those.kingdoms from the perse- 
cutions with which they were threatened as the firstfruits of the 
defeat of the Moors. Nor were the noble efforts of that-pope 
altogether without* results in the sequel. Alphonsg VI. 
granted his royal protection to the Jews of Castile, declared them 
eligible to at even noble -éffices of State. This circumstance 
accounts for the large,aumber of Castilian Jews who added to 
their names the titular particle don, emblematic of nobility. 
Such favour gave umbrage to the priests, and Pope Gregory 
VII., to whom they complained, careless of the infallibility of the 
Holy See, laboured with all ‘the vehemence of his evil ambition 
to undo the work of his mgre-lfumane predecessor Alexander. In 
this instance, however, humanity prevailed over papal violence. 
Alphonso VI. had sufficiently discovered its benefits to turn a 
deaf ear to the fulminations of Hildebrand, and for a season the 
Jews continued in the undisturbed enjoyment of the privileges to 
8 by their general enlightenment, they were eminently en- 
titled. 

The twelfth century witnessed the culmination of Jewish litera- 
ture in Spain. The Jews, now the financiers of the world, were 
then its physicians, and renowned for those encyclopedic attain- 
ments and elevation of character for which the really scientific 
branch of the medical profession has always been celebrated. ‘The 
number of Jewish physicians in the twelfth century was enormous. 
If we are to believe M. Bédarride, every petty prince and noble- 
man looked upon a Jewish physician as a necessary appendage to 
his court. Moreover, almost every Jewish physician seems to 
have looked upon authorship of some kind as an essential part 
of his profession. Among these, the celebrated philosopher, 
Maimonides, surnamed The Light of the West, achieved a reputa- 
tion, the partial eclipse of which, in later days, can only be attri- 
buted to the all but general neglect into which the Hebrew litera- 
ture of the Middle Ages has fallen. A few words on the works and 
genius of Maimonides will throw great light upon the state of the 
Jews in Spain during the period of their highest cultivation. Moses 
Ben Maimoun, or otherwise called Maimonides, born at Cordova 
in 1185, of a family, many members of which had been judges, 
also, in his earlier days, entered the legal profession. ‘Those who 
are able to read his works in the original, bear witness to the 
depth of his juridical knowledge. His intellect was, however, 
too vast to rest at ease within the limits of one science. Like 
Plato before him, he seems to have mastered the whole range 


of the then existing knowledge. Although several traditionary 
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accounts concerning his education—such, for instance, as his hav- 
ing been the pupil of Averroes—have not stood the test of later 
criticism, it is allowed that he was a disciple of the most cele- 
brated Arabian philosophers. The early years of his life were 
spent, moreover, in the outward observance of Mohammedan- 
ism, enforced by the kalif Abd-al-Moumen, the founder of the 
dynasty of the Almohades, after the conquest of Cordova. His 
speculative views were thus sharpened by practical experience, 
and enlarged by his personal contact with the three greatest 
creeds of his time. At the age of thirty he had composed his 
celebrated commentary on the Mischna, which he later translated 
into Hebrew. In this work he discusses the immortality of the 
soul, liberty, the will, virtue and vice, from general points of view 
irrespective of Talmudic authority ; while another work furnishes a 
systematic digest the Talmud, which, from the magnitude of the task 
is, perhaps, one of the most towering achievements of scholarship. 
“ There was no branch of philosophy,” says Bartholoccius, “ with 
which he was not familiar; natural philosophy, mathematics, 
medicine, he knew all, even Christian theology. . . . You 
may convince yourself of it by reading his writings, especially 
the first book of the Haiad.” ‘The coping-stone of Maimonides’ 
fame consisted, however, in his greatest work, the Moreh-nevo- 
chim (‘‘ Guide of the Wavering,”) a work, apart from its elevation 
and learning, interesting from the fact of its containing the 
attempt, said to be the first on the part of a Rabbi, to imprison 
the Jewish faith in a creed. Maimonides lays down thirteen 
articles asembracing the substance of the Jewish religion. Ist. 
That there is a God, creator of all things. 2nd. The indivisibility 
and unity of God. 3rd. That God is incorporeal. 4th. Eternal. 
5th. To be alone worshipped. 6th. That God has revealed him- 
self to man by the prophets. 7th. That the prophecy of Moses 
is the most excellent among prophecies. 8th. That God de- 
livered the law directly to Moses. 9th. The immutability of that 
law. 10th. That God knows all the thoughts and actions of 
men. I!th. That God will punish the wicked and recompense 
the good. 12th. The advent of the Messiah. 13th. The resur- 
rection of the dead. If to the comparative simplicity and purity 
of this creed we add the intimate acquaintance of Maimonides 
with Greek philosophy—(he elaborately combats Aristotle's doc- 
trine of the co-eternity of the world)—it will be clear, that while, 
on the one hand, he was in his dogmatic belief even more en- 
lightened than modern Christians, on the other the absence of 
critical power which such a creed displays, is nothing more than 
what we see now seven centuries later among ourselves even on 
the episcopal bench. 

If Maimonides had been a solitary instance of Jewish cultiva- 
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tion, his fame would be undiminished, though it would throw 
little light on the state of the Jews during the twelfth century. 
But any one who chooses to take the trouble to inquire, will find 
that he was only the culminating instance of their general en- 
lightenment, whether they combated him, which the straiter 
sect of the orthodox party did often with much learning and 
acumen, or whether, as the latitudinarian* party, they defended 
him. And the fact remains, that the Jews, who, under the 
Moorish rule, rose to the pinnacle of the existing civilization in 
all its most varied branches, were at a later period crushed down 
into usury by the gradual triumph of the Christian religion. 
Their subsequent history in Spain is more or less a type of their 
subsequent miseries throughout Europe. The toleration which 
the Saracen, in the maturity of his greatness, had extended to the 
Jew, waned on the decline of the Moorish ascendancy. Second 
childhood is proverbially pettish, and the Moors, hemmed in 
within the narrow limits of Granada and Cordova, began in 
their death-struggle to persecute those whom, in their victorious 
supremacy, they had raised to a position of grateful and conspi- 
cuous emulation. On the other hand, the enlightened toleration 
which the neighbouring Christian kingdoms had learnt from 
the Moors continued for awhile. The prime minister of Alphonso 
VIII. of Castile was a Jew; but Christian fanaticism had grown 
with the growth of the anti-Moorish struggle, and in proportion 
as the general spirit of priestly intolerance found less work in one 
direction, it sought with accumulated gall for an outlet in an- 
other. Younger creeds and inferior civilizations are always more 
boisterous and usurping than the older, and, for the time being, 
higher ones. And, at that time, in learning and civilization, 
both theoretically and practically, the Jews might be called the 
brain of the Peninsula, Civil Jealousy lent carnal weapons to 
religious hate. The old and visionary story was circulated of 
Christian children murdered and devoured in celebration of the 
Passover. In Castile instances are recorded where the corpse of 
a child was fraudulently introduced into Jewish houses to lend 
colour to the foul accusation. This calumny, often repeated and 
diligently fanned by a bigoted and ignorant priesthood, kept the 
Jews in perpetual terror. The succeeding century changed the 
terrorism of the mob into the organized persecution of a hierarchy. 
The history of the Inquisition is soaked in Jewish blood. This 





* By latitudinarian, in this case, we of course mean those who, by the reign- 
ing party among the Jews, were then thought to be so. As in all ages, so in 
this instance, the latitudinarian party were so far nearer the truth that they 
sought for it regardless of consequences or authority. ‘‘ Man,” said Maimo- 
nides, “should not direct his actions on the faith of authority, /or his eyes are 
on his face and not upon his back.” 
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institution, the melancholy firstfruits of the doctrine of “ creed 
necessary unto salvation,” was originally due to the contemptuous 
hatred, not unmingled with fear, which the simplicity and sin- 
cerity of the Albigenses inspired in the breasts of the scandalous 
supporters of the then reigning orthodoxy. Raised to all but 
human omnipotence by the Crusades, the clergy set no bounds to 
its arrogance. The Albigensian heresy represents the first aspi- 
ration and impulse of any part of the Christian world towards 
freedom from the gross corruption of the dominant system. But 
it is deserving of record that the South of France, where the first 
symptoms of rebellion against the papal misrule appeared, was 
precisely that part of Europe in which, as we shall see, and also 
in Spain, the Jewish enlightenment and civilization had prepared 
the minds of men to assert their spiritual independence. It 
must not be imagined, however, that in Spain, even after the 
dawn of the Inquisition, the Jews fell suddenly from the brilliant 
position which they had conquered. Sancho III., king of Cas- 
tile, granted them his protection, much to the displeasure of 
Innocent III., who wrote to the Castilian monarch, complaining 
that the Jews were allowed to build synagogues, to evade the 
tithes (monstrous iniquity !), to hold real property, and to claim 
the price of valuable slaves taken from them under the plea of 
Christian conversion.* ‘The clergy in Spain forbade the loan of 
money at interest. The monopoly of this branch of industry thus 
fell to the infidels’ share, and was sold to the Jews. Thus the 
rate of interest varied not so much with the extortionate character 
of the reputed usurious Jews as with the Christian rapacity which 
forbade the Christian layman to commit damnable sin, and yet 
sold that damnation for large sums of money to the Jew. Towards 
the end of the thirteenth century, however, we find an instance of 
interest being legally recognised in Spain. The Cortés of Burgos 
drew up several articles, the substance of which was—that a Jew 
lending 3 pieces of coin might claim 4 in return; that when 
the accumulated interest should equal the capital, the debt should 
be cancelled ; that a loan of any sum above 8 maravedis must 
be made by deed before a notary. Besides this, there was a dis- 
traint on personal property, and entry on real property, by the 





* We are not defending slavery—Jewish any more than South American. 
But it should never be lost sight of, that the early Christians recognised and 
sanctioned slavery, that for centuries Christians held slaves, and that the 
opposition of the Church to slavery in the middle ages, if carefully traced, will 
be found to have arisen far more from motives of worldly policy and intrigue, 
than from any mere feeling of piety. The example of South America proves 
conclusively, that slavery as a system may draw its most fanatical arguments 
and triumphant weapons from the Bible. The only final, radical, and uncom- 
promising, if the coldest foe of slavery, is the science of political economy 
which opposes slavery not so much because it is cruel to the black, but 
because it demoralizes the white, and corrupts the springs of labour. 
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Alcalde, for debts unpaid; sale by auction of the debtor's goods ; 
and “statute of limitations,” operating after six years. The 
creditor, moreover, was bound to sue in his own person. 

This is one sample out of many of the swaying tide of Jewish 
legislation. It would be impossible for us, in the limits of an 
article, to do more than touch upon the history of the Jews in its 
broadest features. Their position varied within certain limits 
from country to country and from kingdom to kingdom. The 
only constant persecution arose from the Christian doctrines. In 
Arragon, for instance, the position of the Jews was generally less 
favourable than in Castile, and less favourable in Castile than in 
Portugal—the spirit of persecution in the Spanish peninsula appa- 
rently varying inversely with the distance from Rome. In Castile 
the Jews had beenintimately connected with every scientific achieve- 
ment of any note, the chiefest of which, the astronomical tables 
called the A lphonsine Tables, are well known to astronomers as hav- 
ing contributed largely to the loftiest among human sciences. On 
the other hand, James I. of Arragon seems to have been in many 
respects like our own James I.—one of the wisest fools in Chris- 
tendom. Under his reign conferences were multiplied between 
Christian and Jewish divines, with a view to convert the latter. 
He compelled the Jews in his dominions to pay the expenses of 
the Christian disputants, and wrote encyclical letters to all his 
Jewish subjects, exhorting them “ to be of good faith in future 
in their discussions, whereby they might come to a knowledge 
of the truth.” To add if possible to the charms of this delightful 
idyll, we should add, that this prince of a very devout turn of 
mind, found it necessary to borrow the moral treatises of the rab- 
binical writers, inasmuch as the Christian divines who were 
busily at work concocting treatises against heresy, for which they 
received immense bribes from the popes, found, of course, little 
time to write upon the trivial and contemptible theme of morality. 
A curious cross-gleam of light is thrown over the circumstances 
of that period by the complaints of the Bishop of Palencia. The 
public discussions we have mentioned between Jews and Chris- 
tians grew more frequent. As usual, a few Jewish converts 
became the chief propagandists. A converted Jew, Jehuda- 
Mosca, held a conference, in consequence of which a large num- 
ber of Jews were (it is said forcibly) converted. The Bishop of 
Palencia complained of this outrage, alleging that his means 
would be greatly crippled thereby. We find, moreover, that the 
nobles frequently complained that they were deprived of their 
resources in the same way. 

The fourteenth century witnessed in Spain the parallel growth 
of Jewish wealth tending to its final climax, and the slowly 
gathering animosity to which the Jews were exposed. The most 
cruel persecution they had yet endured in south-western Europe 
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arose from the crusading fanaticism of the southern shepherds, 
the spread of which from the south of France into Spain, is 
known in history under the name of the Guerre des Pastoureaux. 
A holy zeal having filled the souls of the herdsmen in the south 
of France and on the borders of Spain, and inspired them to 
fling their pastoral pebbles at the accursed Saracen, they began 
the glorious work by exterminating all the Jews they found on 
their way. In justice to the Holy See it should be said that the 
Pope* published a bull against these atrocities. The year after, 
however, the Cortés of Madrid (held in 1309) demanded that all 
unconverted Jews should be deposed from their public functions. 
The king, keenly alive to their services, obstinately refused to 
depose them. The same demand was repeated at the Cortés of 
1315. The clergy plied the Cortés, but the kings again refused 
to be deprived of the most enlightened ministers they could find. 
Thus the fourteenth century rolled over without having sensibly 
affected the status of the Jews. But the great onward tide of 
Christianity was gradually undermining their position. The 
tender mercies of the Inquisition had for a time been reserved as 
the exclusive privilege and appanage of the Christian family; 
but in course of time, with the growth of Christian zeal and the 
extension of knowledge, it dawned upon the monks that the 
Jews and Moors should not be excluded from the divine blessings 
of this inestimable institution. At the close of the fourteenth 
century, under John I. of Arragon, 50,000 Jews were butchered 
and 100,000 reduced to commit the crime of abjuration. The 
Jews have been taunted with the absence of patriotism. Let 
those who bring the charge consider the elementary facts of his- 
tory. No feature in the annals of the Jews is more deeply marked 
than their fervent love, let us say adoration, of their country. 
Their national books all radiate from this cardinal feature of 
the Jewish heart. Canaan—the land of lands, the land flowing 





* We fear that we may not have done justice to the comparative humanity 
of many of the earlier popes towards the Jews. But while the conflicting 
views of the different occupants of the Holy See regarding the Jews is only one 
out of an infinite number of proofs of a thing which requires no proof—the 
papal fallibility ; so it should further be observed, that the papal tolerance of 
the Jews, whenever it existed, was always in the direct ratio of the opposition 
of the reigning pope to his Christian subjects—that is to say, in the direct 
ratio of his Catholic lukewarmness. The greatest of the popes, Hildebrand, 
was also the most intolerant towards the Jews. Those considerations which 
relaxed the anti-Jewish zeal of so many of the earlier popes, would seem to 
have flowed from a worldly sense of the advantages to be derived from the Jews, 
and also from what we may call, for the sake of distinctness, a scholarly and 
secular feeling alien to Christian persecution. Again, we would remind our 
Christian readers, that we do not consider persecution to be a part of the 
doctrine taught by the Founder of Christianity, but an essential part of the 
doctrines fastened upon his authority by the later Christian world. 
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with milk and honey, the land expressly given them by God, 
created, as it were, for them, reached across the desert after 
incredible sufferings and miracles—miracles as incredible as the 
burning patriotism of the Jewish logographer could conceive 
them—(no doubt with a misgiving, that he had not made them 
half wonderful enough)—Canaan was the mythological incarna- 
tion of a feeling in the Jew, which bore the same intensified 
ratio to the patriotism of the ancient world which the home-love 
of England bears to the roving tendency of the Bedouins. But 
religious dreams and the logic of events, though they may for a 
time agree, do not tally for ever. The theocratic system grow- 
ing into itself with a centripetal tendency, was no match for the 
centrifugal force of germing democracy. The comparatively colour- 
less and secular elements of the Greek and Roman polities exploded 
the more lurid oriental Jewish system, and scattered it in frag- 
ments all over the world. Yet even then so deep was the gra- 
nitic conservative tendency and the home feeling of the Jew, that 
while his sorrowing glance was turned towards the temple of his 
God, he took root where he stood. Century after century in the 
sequel, when the mother-hive was destroyed, he set his affections 
on the land wherever he might dwell, and time after time he was 
driven forth with diabolical cruelty by fire and sword. And these 
are the men of whom it is said, that they have had no patriotic 
feeling! Alas! their patriotism was the cause of their greatest 
sufferings. 

The fifteenth century was the beginning of a new era in Spain. 
The seat and focus of European civilization and learning was 
gradually sinking into the barbarism of religious fanaticism. 
The Catholic world grew daily more intolerant. A converted 
Jew, Jérome of Sainte-Foix, raised cruel persecutions against his 
own people. This renegade, a favourite and ex-physician of 
Pope Benedict XIII., established public conferences at Tortosa, 
which the Pope himself condescended to attend. The Rabbi Don 
Vidal-ben-Banaste, one of the Jewish champions, extorted the 
admiration of the Holy Father himself by the elegance of his 
scholarship and the beauty of his eloquence. Joseph Albo, 
another Jewish disputant, the author of the “ Sepher Ikarim,” 
said by Jewish authorities to be one of the most salient works of 
rabbinical learning in the fifteenth century, denied the advent of 
the Messiah to be a fundamental part of the Jewish creed. In 
this he publicly set aside the opinion of the great Maimonides, 
and it is worthy of note that the views of Albo seem to have been 
entertained by many Jewish doctors of the fifteenth century. 
About this time, too, Jewish scholars seem to have begun to rebel 
against the yoke of the Aristotelian philosophy, which, in common 
with the Moors and the Christians, they had hitherto acknowledged, 
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so much so as to have translated nearly the whole of Aristotle’s 
works into Hebrew. ‘The confinement of the Jews to particular 
quarters of towns in Spain would appear to have been begun in 
the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. The Cortés of Valladolid 
in 1412 shut them up in isolated spots, allowed only one door of 
egress, and forbade Christian women to enter thereat. No Jew 
was to exercise the profession of physician, apothecary, victualler, 
innkeeper, steward, tax-gatherer, or to carry on the trade of 
tailor, tinker, butcher, carpenter, cobbler, blacksmith. The men 
were to let their beards grow under pain of one hundred stripes, 
and the women to hide their beauty under thick mantillas.* But 
what is remarkable is, that the Cortés of Valladolid say 
nothing of usury, whence it is to be inferred, either that 
usury was recognised in Castile, or that it was not practised by 
the Jews. 

Against these barbarous enactments, the Jews were for a 
time protected by the kings. But Henry III. and John II. 
treated them with extreme severity and destroyed many of their 
synagogues. Meanwhile compulsory conferences, followed by 
compulsory conversions, were diligently kept afoot by the clergy 
and busily extended. To give an instance of the method of the 
clerical madness in this particular, take the following. Supported 
by the king and clergy, one Vincent Ferrier opened a conference 
for the conversion of the Jews. He preached unto them, where- 
upon 15,000 were converted. The nature of this conversion is 
best understood from the fact, that immediately afterwards they 
returned to their damnable infidelity, whereupon the Pope 
(Sixtus IV.), of his papal and infinite mercy, caused 2000 of 
them to be burnt alive, and the others to be tormented in 
dungeons for the salvation of their dear souls. Hitherto, how- 
ever, the Jewish troubles might be said to be only growing; for 
no sooner were Ferdinand and Isabella delivered of the Moors, 
than they resolved upon the expulsion of the Jews, and were duly 
encouraged in their righteous zeal by, among others, the Cardinal 
Ximenes. The Jews spared neither pains, entreaties, nor bribes. 
Is there any reason why a wild beast should not be bribed, any 
more than that an honest Jew should not be murdered? Ferdinand 
and Isabella felt their Catholic appetite flutter before the offer of 
30,000 ducats. Thirty thousand ducats! “Twas not much to 
pay for liberty to live—'twas not a little to spend upon royal 
pleasures. But if the king and queen fluttered—not so that 
great servant of Christ, the Inquisitor Torquemada. With lofty, 





_* It would be a curious subject of inquiry, if the Spanish women took the 
_ ome adopted the mantilla, as the outward sign of inward and invisible 
eauty 
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flaming aspect, and crucifix in hand, he broke on the Laodicean 
couple. “Judas,” he said, “sold your Master for thirty pieces 
of silver. Your highnesses think to sell him again for thirty 
thousand pieces. Take him. I give him unto you. [He hands 
them the crucifix.) Haste you, and sell your souls.” The 
Jews were commanded to leave Spain or be converted. They 
preferred to leave the land they most had loved after their own 
promised land. “I have seen,” says Llorente the historian, “I 
have seen Jews give a house for an ass, a vineyard for a coat— 
others swallowing their gold to take it with them.” “In one 
day,” says Abarbanel, ‘‘ you might have seen 600,000 men, women, 
children, old men and young, unarmed, defenceless, houseless, 
and homeless, wending their desolate exodus from all parts of 
the kingdom, not knowing whither they went. I myself was in 
the midst of them. Taking God for our guide and stay, we 
hastened to the border of the neighbouring States. But evil 
ceased not to pursue us. Some fell a sport and a prey to their 
oppressors, some died of famine and pestilence, some sought the 
seas, and thought to escape more easily. Vain hope! Some 
died in the waves, some were sold as. slaves to the Christians. 
# « # * * 
In this extremity we could but say with our fathers: ‘ Here 
were we utterly undone, here have we utterly perished. Hallowed 
be the name of the Lord our God!” 

The subsequent history of the Jews in Spain may be told in very 
fewwords. Inthe sixteenth, century Jews were nolonger found under 
that name in Spain. Those who remained purchased their existence 
at the price of a simulated compliance with the Christian religion 
under the guise of “new converts.” Spain was divided into Old 
and New Christians. The latter lived bencath the unremitting 
supervision of the Inquisition, from whose ferocity their Christian 
profession did not always secure them. Every day of public 
rejoicing was commonly marked by the auto-da-fé of one or more 
suspected Jews. Torquemada alone is said to have put 100,000 
to death. 

But just as after the expulsion of the Moors, the Jews had for 
a time inherited and engrossed all the benevolent attentions of 
the Church, so the Reformation diverted the Christian zeal of the 
Catholic world into a new channel, and the Protestant heretics in 
their turn became the full recipients of those ferocious favours 
unto salvation which the Jews had so long and efficaciously 
enjoyed. Everywhere but in Spain. For in Spain the holy zeal 
which burnt the heretic only fanned the flames which raged against 
the Jew. Two generations had elapsed since the Inquisition had 
carried desolation into every Jewish home in Spain, and still the 
“new converts” were found praying to God in secret to forgive them 
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the sin of bowing down in the house of Rimmon, and to pardon 
their dissimulation. Loathing themselves, they bore the daily 
stain of a daily self-desecration, and daily they renewed their 
gloomy expiations in secret and bore the anguish of a life they 
would gladly have forfeited but for the unutterable horrors of a 
fiendish Inquisition. Such down to recent periods has been the 
condition of the Spanish Jews. Only since the last war with 
Morocco have professing Jews been ostensibly permitted to enter 
Spain—a permission granted from pecuniary motives. Some 
few Jews are said to have availed themselves of the privilege, but 
their number is unimportant. 

We have dwelt at much greater length upon the history of the 
Jews in Spain than might be deemed proportionate to the scale of 
our article, because the career of the Jews in that country has 
been far the most notable, both in its splendours and reverses. 
Their history in Portugal dates from the same period, and its 
general political and literary colour is much the same as we find 
it in Spain. ‘The most salient differences will be foand to have 
followed the ordinary course of things. Just as the hostile pro- 
gress of the Catholic and canonical supremacy reached the Jews 
more slowly in Castile than it had done in Arragon, so and for the 
same reason its progress was slower in Portugal than in Castile. 
Until the end of the fifteenth century, therefore, their position in 
Portugal was the most highly favoured. The south-west of the 
Peninsula fell last of all under the Catholic dominion. Portugal 
had able and enterprising kings, and was too busy fighting the 
Moors and repelling the encroachments of Catholic Spain to 
persecute the Jews, whom, moreover, they recognised as members 
of a different nation. Scarcely was the Moorish struggle at an 
end, when the great naval expeditions of the Portuguese began. 
Portugal was too secular to prosecute the Jews on religious 
grounds, nor did any such religious persecution ever arise until 
the great and final exodus of the Jews from Spain. In Spain, 
however, while the Jews sided with the aristocratic element, and 
the priests with the democratic, so the Jews were protected by 
the kings and the nobility, and plotted against by the clergy. 
The same phase took place in Portugal. As in Spain, the clergy 
were victorious, and on the 20th December, 1496, the Jews in 
Portugal were, like the Spanish Jews, commanded to leave the 
country or be baptized. The Portuguese Jews were sv deeply 
attached to their country, that many of them could scarcely 
understand that they were required to leave it. Nothing but 
baptism remained. And we have it on the testimony of a bishop, 
whose better feelings revolted against what he saw, that many 
Jews were dragged by the hair to the altar, loudly calling God to 
witness, “that they would die in the faith of Moses.” ‘I have 
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seen worse,” the Bishop adds; “but King Manoél so willed it, 
for they are bodily his slaves.” Whatever may be said in 
extenuation of Ferdinand and Isabella, certainly nothing can be 
said to palliate the monstrous cruelties of Manoél, who banished 
the Jews, and yet, that they might not go, and so deprive the 
kingdom of their services, ordered all children under fourteen to 
be taken from their parents and brought up as Christians. We 
pass over other atrocities. So desperate was the condition of the 
Jews, that they resolved to appeal to the Pope, when Manoél 
relented so far as to allow them a respite of twenty years, on 
condition that they should only outwardly profess Christianity, 
and at the expiration of that period leave the country unmolested, 
or make a public profession of Christian conversion. In the 
meantime they should suffer no persecution. The Jews accepted, 
and the king kept his word. But he died in 1522, and in 1531 
Clement VII. was graciously pleased to permit the Inquisition, 
which flourished in Spain, to be introduced into Portugal. 

From that time the number of Jews who left Portugal, in order 
to be able to live in the Jewish faith elsewhere, continually grew. 
For a long period the prohibition put upon Jewish emigration 
(the greatest triumph of human cruelty) alternated with relenting 
fits and permissive edicts; but so considerable were the numbers 
of new Christians who emigrated from Portugal, especially to 
Italy, Turkey, and Holland, that the name of “ Portuguese Jew” 
has remained (and more particularly in the Netherlands and in 
Hamburg) the generic appellation for all Jews who refer their 
origin to the Spanish peninsula. 

The existence of the Jews in Gaul is one of the earliest facts 
in the history of the country. The negotiatores of whom Cesar 
speaks were very probably Jews. Indeed, the entrance of the 
Jews into Europe is altogether prehistorical. We can only guess 
that Marseilles, the great Calcutta of ancient Rome, was the 
point whence they gradually spread from the south to the 
northern seas. Whether the Jews followed, or, with more likeli- 
hood, preceded the Roman Conquest, they were to be found 
throughout the whole of Gaul long before the Gothic kings of 
Spain drove them across the Pyrenees. From the fifth to the 
tenth century we find them in Languedoc and Provence, thriving 
on the fruits of their multifarious commerce. The Carlovingian 
emperors granted them rich possessions. Lyons was the centre 
of their commerce. Jews and Christians lived on friendly terms 
there. They intermarried. The market-day was changed to suit 
the Jewish sabbath. The Jews appeared at Christian festivals, 
and were even permitted to propound their faith. The Christian 
bishops complained, and complained in vain, of the liberty granted 
to the ecrucifiers of their Lord, until the Carlovingian Empire 
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passed away, and disclosed in its death a system fatal to the 
Jews. That system was feudalism. Local governments were 
substituted for European and imperial unity. In the feudal 
society—the baron, the priest, the burgher, the serf, each 
had a place and filled it. The Jew had none. He owned no 
fealty and held no land. The burgher drove him from his trade, 
and shut him out from his guild. The baron made him his tool, 
and forced upon him the misery, with the gains, of the usurer. 
The theory of interest and banking was wholly misunderstood in 
the Middle Ages, and the Jew was detested for the very services 
he rendered to society. Strange stories, like those which arose 
in Spain, were invented, and soon pervaded Europe, how the 
Jews crucified the innocent children of Christian parents—how 
with malignant yells in remote quarters they pierced the sacra- 
mental wafer. These stories, unsupported by any real evidence, 
were revived at Damascus twenty years ago with frightful results, 
and even in Europe, at Juliers, in 1840. 

The celebrated Ordonnances throw strange light upon the re- 
lations of the Jews with the government from the twelfth to the 
fourteenth century. Philip Augustus, at his accession, found 
- the Jews mortgagees of one-half of Paris. The course he adopted 
was simple. All debts due to Jews were declared void, all their 
lands confiscated ; the king was to have one-fifth of the spoil, 
and the Jewg were to leave France. Then the king got into 
pecuniary straits, and the Jews were recalled on the payment of 
a large sum of money. This is a sample of the usual procedure. 
The regulations of St. Louis were more purely religious, but he 
stood alone in his conscientious persecution. Philip the Fair 
carefully protected the Jews against the Church till they were 
rich, then took their money and expelled them. Half a century 
later they repurchased their entrance, and were, even triumphantly, 
reinstated on condition of an annual payment. The comedy was 
re-enacted (but for the last time) in 1394, after which little more 
is heard of the Jews in France until modern times. 

The spirit of general toleration which, until disfigured by the 
too natural excesses of the Revolution, was the finest monument 
of the thought of the eighteenth century, could not fail to reach 
the Jews. Malesherbes (nicknamed the patriot minister) abo- 
lished the toll which reduced the Jew to the level of a beast of 
burden, and called together several enlightened members of their 
community to aid him in procuring their rehabilitation. The 
Academy of Metz proposed as a prize-subject the question of the 
amelioration of the condition of the Jews. The palm was divided 
between two essayists, one a Jew, Orwitz Thierri, the other a 
catholic priest, the Abbé Grégoire. The latter with especial 
energy defended a class of men too long and too cruelly oppressed. 
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Meanwhile the stream of events was rushing on to the Revolution. 
When the Revolution broke out, the Jews had not yet obtained any 
civil status, although they had for some years been publicly 
tolerated, and had even obtained the right of naturalization. In 
one of its first sittings the Constituent Assembly announced* its 
early intention to deal with the state of the Jews. A few months 
later it was debated whether comedians, Jews, and Protestants 
should be eligible for every civil and military office. M. de 
Beaumetz pretended that the Jews themselves would not care to 
enter civil or military professions, an argument which Mirabeau 
vehemently repudiated, and the falsity of which they demonstrated 
as soon as they acquired the full rights of citizenship. The ques- 
tion was again taken up with renewed earnestness a few days 
later, on which occasion Mirabeau, Grégoire, Clermont Tonnére, 
and Rabaud St. Etienne, spoke eloquently in favour of the rights 
of justice and humanity. A decree was passed which granted civil 
rights to Portuguese and Spanish Jews and Jews of Avignon 
only. The northern Jews, who were thus excluded from the 
benefits granted to their southern brethren, raised a legitimate 
outcry. Their complaint was heard., A decree, followed by a 


royal proclamation, placed the Alsatian Jew under the protection _ 


of the law. A second decree suppressed all extraordinary tolls 
and taxes levied upon Jews. Finally, a third abolished every 
limitation and reservation, and granted to all Jews their full civil 
rights, upon taking the civil oath of allegiance. 

But although the emancipation of the French Jews was now 
theoretically complete, some time elapsed before men who had 
been ground down by every persecution could realize their posi- 
tion, or the unjust prejudices be allayed, to which they had 
been exposed for centuries. The Alsatian Jews were accused of 
owning extortionate claims upon their debtors to the amount of 
forty millions. They were commanded to send in to the autho- 
rities a detailed account of their affairs, when it turned out that 
the alleged forty millions only amounted to ten. Accordingly, 
the Government allowed the matter to drop. On the other hand, 
the Jewish communities before the Revolution had on their side 
borrowed money to defray certain expenses. ‘These communities 
were later dissolved, and at a later period the creditors claimed the 
payment of their debts. The Government treated the communities 
as still existing, although they had long ceased to be in existence, 
and ordered the formation of a Commission to liquidate and partition 
the money due. Though there might be some show of justice in 
this as regarded the creditors, it was essentially unjust to the 
debtors, whose fortunes, in the general wreck, were no longer the 
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same after the Revolution as they were before. Nor did the 
troubles of the Jews of Alsace stup there. ‘They continued to be 
exposed to every form of popular calumny, until Napoleon took 
the matter up. 

Napoleon ordered that the execution of all judgments in favour 
of the Jews against their debtors should be suspended ; and he con- 
voked a Jewish assembly at Paris with a view of receiving their 
corporate answer to a series of questions to be put to them by the 
Government. The Jews throughout the various departments of 
France and Italy, then part of the empire, sent representatives to 
Paris, and the Assembly, numbering 1200, was constituted, and sat 
in a hall prepared to receive them in the Hotel de Ville. The ques- 
tions submitted to the Assembly for answers were to the following 
effect: “Whether a Jew might marry several wives; whether 
divorce was permitted by the Jewish law; whether it was valid, 
unless it was pronounced by tribunals and laws other than those 
of the French code ; whether a Jewess might marry a Christian, 
or a Christian woman a Jew, or whether Jews were commanded 
to marry among one another only; whether, in the eyes of the 
Jews, Frenchmen were brethren or alien; what in either case were 
the conduct and intercourse which their law enjoined them to ob- 
serve towards Frenchmen who were not of their faith; whether 
Jews born in France and treated by law as citizens looked upon 
France as their country; whether they conceived themselves bound 
to defend it, to obey the laws, and to follow the dispositions of 
the civil code ; by whom were the rabbis appointed ; what police 
jurisdiction had the rabbis among the Jews, and what judicial 
police did the rabbis exercise ; were the forms of election of the 
rabbis and their police jurisdiction established by law or only by 
custom; were there any professions which the Jews are forbidden 
to enter by their own law; did that law forbid usury ?” 

We give these questions at length because they throw great 
light upon the state of the modern Jews in France and elsewhere. 
The Jewish Assembly began its labours at once, and a Commis- 
sion was named to proceed to the examination of the questions 
proposed. The answers are worthy of all attention. 

The Assembly declared that the Jewish law commanded them 
to consider the law of the prince as their supreme law in matters 
eivil and political; and thus, that if their own religious code, or 
the interpretations put upon it, should contain civil or political 
dispositions not in harmony with the French code, they ought to 
be bound by the latter. ‘They declared that they were bound to 
look upon the French as their brethren ; that their first duty was 
charity, and that, without respect of persons, either Jewish or 
Christian. As regards conduct and intercourse, ‘‘ we admit,” they 
said, “no difference but that of worshipping the Supreme Being each 
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after his own fashion.” Passing to the other topics, they declared 
“that it is not permitted to Jews to marry several wives ; that in 
this respect the law of Moses is subordinate to the civil law ; that 
marriages between Jews and Christians were not forbidden ; that 
the rabbis held no authority over their fellow Jews from the law of 
Moses ; that the title of the rabbis was an honorary title, given to 
a man learned in the law; that their opinion was consulted, not 
their authority ; that if in any places they had authority, it rested 
on a civil, not on any religious law; that the Jews were not for- 
bidden to enter into any profession, and that, on the contrary, 
their religion bound them to take up a profession; finally, that 
usury could not be authorized by the law of Moses, who speaks 
only of lawful and legal interest.” 

These answers were highly satisfactory, but they lacked a bind- 
ing force. Accordingly, the Emperor conceived the idea of call- 
ing a great Sanhedrim, that is to say, an assembly of doctors in 
the law, who should in a fashion revive the authority of the great 
Sanhedrims of the past. The Assembly hailed the proposal joy- 
fully, and a circular was addressed to all the synagogues of France 
and Italy, announcing that a great Sanhedrim was about to be 
held in Paris ; that of the present Assembly twenty-five members 
would also take part in it; that the necessary directions would 
be given in order that twenty-nine rabbis, chosen in the syna- 
gogues of the Empire and of the kingdom of Italy, might proceed 
to Paris, and that a Commission of nine members should be 
formed, to prepare, in concert with the Government Commissioners, 
a draught of the matters to be submitted to the great Sanhe- 
drim; and finally, that the ‘“ Assembly” should not separate 
until the great Sanhedrim had carried its labours to a termination. 

This great Sanhedrim met with every pomp of circumstance, 
and that nothing might be wanting to the weight of its decisions, 
all the forms of the Jewish law were complied with. 

The answers given by the Assembly to the questions put by 
the Government were discussed and ratified one by one, and we 
need only notice the declaration of general principles which the 
Sanhedrim added by way of preface :—‘“ We declare,” said the 
assembled rabbis, “that the divine law, that first inheritance of our 
ancestors, contains political and religious dispositions ; that the 
religious dispositions are, by their nature, absolute and inde- 
pendent of time and circumstances ; that it is not so concerning 
the political dispensations, that is to say, concerning those 
precepts which constituted the Government of the Jews, when 
the people of Israel dwelt in Palestine, and had its own kings, 
high priests, and magistrates.” 

The decrees of the Sanhedrim were respectfully welcomed by 
all the synagogues of France, and by those also of Holland and 
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of Frankfort. Nevertheless, in spite of the general liberality of 
the Emperor Napoleon towards the Jews, they were not exempt 
from exceptional and vexatious legislation for some years to 
come. <A decree was issued on the 17th March, 1808, almost 
coincidently with the close of the great Sanhedrim, that all loans 
made by Jews to minors and women, or soldiers, without the 
authorization of their chiefs, should be void. No Jew was to 
engage in commerce without taking a patent, founded on a strict 
inquisitorial investigation into his general morality. Every com- 
mercial act ofa Jew without such patent was to be held null 
and void. No Jewnot already domiciled in the departments of the ° 
Upper and Lower Rhine was to be permitted to take up his resi- 
dence there. No Jew was to reside in any of the other depart- 
ments without first acquiring real property. Moreover, he was to 
devote himself to agriculture only. ‘These provisions were to be 
in force for ten years, and to be thereafter maintained at the will 
of the Government. But the injustice of these measures was felt 
to be so great that they were modified soon after; the Northern 
Jews, however, remained under the pressure of exceptional legis- 
lation down to the close of the Restoration. 

The charter of Louis XVIII. equally protected the Jews and 
Christians, proclaimed liberty of worship, but paid only Christian 
ministers, and maintained the centralized religious consistorial 
organization established by the Emperor. But the Revolution of 
1830 swept away the last relic of an invidious distinction between 
Christian and Jew. No dominant religion was acknowledged, and 
the Jewish ministers were paid by the State no less than the Chris- 
tian. In no country, except Holland, do the Jews occupy a 
higher position than in France. It may be thought that their 
state in England is even more highly favoured. Certainly, in 
many respects, the English Jews have little left to complain of. 
But still it cannot be said that they have nothing to complain 
of, so long as the House of Peers retains in its own hands the 
power of pressing, against the Crown, asa condition of admission 
to their house, a form which no Jew could honourably subscribe. 

Turning to the early history of the Jews in England, we find 
that William the Conqueror is said to have brought the Jews to 
England from Rouen, and to have appointed a place for them to 
occupy and inherit. William Rufus, in his unbridled humour, 
found pleasure in pitting the Jewish and Christian creeds against 
each other, and assisted with saturnine enjoyment at the contests 
which he provoked. The freedom of the Norman barons greatly 
crippling the taxing power of the English kings, the Jews became 
the convenient engine of indirect taxation. ‘‘ The Jews,” says 
William of Newburgh, “are the royal usurers.” In the reign of 
Henry II. the royal transactions with the Jews had become a 
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special department of the State, and absorbed a branch of the 
Exchequer under the name of Scaccarium Judaismi. This 
Exchequer of Jewry was managed by its own justiciaries, who 
enjoyed all the immunities of Barons of the Exchequer. Every 
sum lent by a Jew was registered. Usury was first recognised by 
the State, and systematized in England. The Jews stood much 
in the same relation to the Norman kings as the mercantile 
serfs of Russia did up to the present day to their owners. They 
were practically the property of the king, carefully tended, and 
only plundered, like bees, up to the point they could bear. 

But if the kings guarded “their Jews” with jealous care, 
the Christian population hated them none the less. The 
massacre of Jews at the coronation of Richard, and the still more 
horrible massacre, after he left for the Crusades, in York, proved 
that the Jews lived on a popular and religious volcano ever 
ready to swallowthem up. Henry III. made an effort to convert 
the Jews, which Edward I. for a time continued, promising one- 
half of their property to the converts. Yet in 1287 we find the 
Jews imprisoned, and three years afterwards expelled. Nor were 
they readmitted before the time of Cromwell. After an exclusion 
of nearly three centuries, the Puritan leader permitted their 
settlement in England, in spite* of the denunciations of some 
bigoted churchmen and lawyers. 

But although Cromwell himself was favourable to the claims 
of the Jews, they wrote and petitioned in vain to obtain legal 
readmission into the country. Nevertheless where the law slept, 
connivance was content to wink. Under Charles II. and 
James II. the Jews received letters of denization, which, al- 
though pressed to do so, the kings refused to violate. But under 
William III. an alien duty was imposed upon them; and in 
Queen Anne’s time an Act was passed in the true spirit of the 
Catholic code, compelling the Jewish parent to make provision 
for his child who should have become a Christian. Under 
George II. the alien duties were repealed, and an Act passed 
which allowed the naturalization of foreign Jews. This Act, 
however, produced a vehement popular ferment. The hubbub 
which the question then excited stands in curious contrast with 
the sentiment displayed during the now victorious struggle of the 
Jews to be admitted into Parliament. Of late, indeed, the 
popular feeling has been almost entirely in favour of their ad- 
mission. The opposition which has existed was found chiefly to 
proceed from the bigoted Tories of the higher classes, from 
High churchmen, and from the bishops. In 1755 the position 
stood exactly reversed. ‘The bishops were at first favourable to 





* Hallam’s “ Constit. Hist. of England,” vol. ii. p. 14, Sixth Edition. 
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the recognition of Jewish rights. Statesmen and politicians, 
looking at the matter from. the side of expediency and common 
justice, mostly inclined ‘to the same -view. ‘The opposition to 
the just claims of the Jews came from the people, who, with the 
merchants at their head, cried" out- with one voice against Jews 
and Jew-loving bishops. “No Jews! No Jews ! No wooden 
shoes !”* became a favourite cry and all-powerful argument. Mr. 
Sydenham voted for the. Jews, and lost his seat: for Exeter in 
consequence. . The Bishép of Norwich.was insulted in his diocese 
throughout all his ensuing circuit for having supported the 
measure. ‘The boys called upon his lordship “‘ to come and cir- 
cumeise them,” and a’ paper was affixed to. one of the church 
doors, to state that “next day, being Saturday, his Lordship 
would confirm the Jews, and on the day following the-Christians.” 
So loud were the murmurs, that the Ministers beat a hasty and 
ignominious retreat ; and on the very first day of the next ses- 
sion, the Duke of Newcastle brought in a Bill for its repeal, and 
this Bill was rapidly carried through both Houses. 

Nearly a century elapsed before another great effort was made 
to remove the Jewish disabilities. In 1830, Mr. Grant's motion 
for leave to bring in a Bill to repeal the civil disabilities affecting 
British-born subjects professing the Jewish religion, obtained a 
majority of eighteen on the first reading, but was thrown out on 
the second reading by a majority of sixty-three. In connexion 
with this movement the efforts of the late Baron Goldsmid, 
the father of the present Sir Francis Goldsmid, were con- 
spicuous and deserving of most honourable mention. The open- 
ing debate is remarkable, both as regards the weight and temper 
of the discussion and the eminence of the speakers concerned, 
Lord Macaulay having established his name at once as a 
great speaker by his maiden speech in favour of the Jews against 
Sir R. Inglis, and being supported by Sir James Mackintosh. 
It would be idle in the present day to recal arguments on both 
sides which have become hackneyed by thirty years of repetition, 
and finally settled by the voice of the country. Our object is 
rather to give a general picture of the past progress and present 
position of the Jews, which we can only do in the broadest out- 
line. It would be a task far transcending our present limits to 
describe the many vicissitudes of the quiet yet pertinacious strife 
by which the Jews courageously conquered one by one the several 
steps to complete legal recognition. That which in most other 
countries would have been done by means of a summary enact- 
ment on the part of the central government, was in England 
achieved, as usual, by an indefinite number of small and appa- 








* “History of England.” Earl Stanhope. Vol. iv. 
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rently insignificant municipal ‘and local contests, each giving rise 
to the next immediate logical sequence, until the grand total of 
Jewish victories rendered yetreat hopeless, and the gates of Par- 
liament fell, as it were, sapped at. their feet. 

As illustrating the caprice and arbitrary nature of the local pre- 
judices which the Jews had to overcome, even in the city of 
London, the case of Mr. Saul, well known to Jewish politicians in 
connexion with their contest for the freedom of the City; deserves 
notice. Mr. Saul, ‘a London tradesman, and a- Jew, ‘married a 
Christian wogjan, and brought up iis children in the religion 
of their mother. His son, on setting up in business, applied for 
the freedom of the City. As he was a Christian, and ready to 
comply with every necessary formality, there was absolutely no 
objection to his application. Any other man in his circumstances 
would have been accepted, whether his father had been a Chinese 
ora Mahometan. But hewas rejected; and the reason given was, 
that his father was a Jew. He applied a second time, and was again 
denied. Onhis third application the absurdity of the refusal ‘had 
become so manifest, that what ought to have been done from the 
first was at last conceded, and he .was admitted, although no 
change either in the principle or the details of the case had super- 
vened. This happened, we believe, somewhere about the year 
1827. 

It was not until the year 1830 that the Jews were permitted, 
in consequence of the liberal opinion of the late Lord, then 
Common Sergeant Denman, to take the oaths on the Old Testa- 
ment, and were thus enabled to obtain the coveted privilege of the 
freedom ofthe City. This was an indispensable preliminary to the 
attainment of any City dignity. In 1835 Mr. David Salomons 
was elected one of the sheriffs of London and Middlesex. This, 
as the name implies, is a double office, embodying the office of 
sheriff for the county of Middlesex, bought by the City of King 
John, and held with the shrievalty of London. There are two 
sheriffs for London, who together are also the Sheriff for Middlesex. 
Mr. Salomons, one and indivisible in his own person, found him- 
self, on his election, double and entirely distinct in the personality 
of the sheriff. As sheriff for Middlesex he issued all processes 
and summoned all juries for Middlesex ; as sheriff for London 
he performed the same duties for London: but as sheriff for 
Middlesex he held office under the Crown; as sheriff for London 
he was a corporate officer, and fell within the law affecting persons 
holding office under a corporation. Thus one side of his double 
personality was free from the tests imposed upon the other side. 
The results of this duality are highly curious. We must premise, 
that before the repeal of the Test. and Corporation Act in 1828, 
the Sacrament had to be taken for all corporate offices, by statute 
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of Charles II., before admission, but after admission in the case 
of offices under the Crown. After the repeal of the Test 
and Corporation Act, a declaration, as our readers know, was 
substituted for the Sacrament. This declaration, however, con- 
taining the words, “upon the true faith of a Christian,” would 
equally have operated to exclude a Jew from the shrievalty, had 
not the distinctions between corporate and Crown offices been 
taken from the statute of Charles II, already mentioned. For 
the sheriff of Middlesex was eligible without making the declara- 
tion previous to admission, but the sheriff for London had to 
make it either one month before or upon his admission. Mr. 
Salomons was elected ; but to obviate this anomaly, an Act was 
immediately passed which declared that a sheriff of a city need 
not take any oath or make any declaration not required of the 
sheriff of a county. Thus secured, Mr. Salomons came under 
the final protection of the Annual Indemnity Bill. Such was the 
loophole through which the Jew sheriff for Middlesex carried the 
Jew sheriff for London over the declaration to the end of the 
year during which the sheriff's office lasts. 

Still, although Jews were thus admitted to the shrievalty and 
had also been admitted to the magistracy, yet the anomalies 
as regards corporate offices remained in full force till the year 
1844. During this interval two elections had taken place in the 
City of London to the office of alderman, one in 1835 for the 
ward of Aldgate, and the other in 1844 for the ward of Portsoken. 
Both these elections were annulled through the operation of the 
declaration, and it was only in the session, we think, of 1845, 
that Sir Robert Peel passed the Act which enabled Jews to make 
the declaration for municipal purposes, omitting the words “ upon 
the true faith of a Christian.” 

We enter now upon the phase of the Jewish parliamentary 
question. So early as the year 1836 we find Mr. Salomons 
engaged, though unsuccessfully, in a sharp contest for the borough 
of Shoreham. In 1841 we find him at Maidstone, and in 1847 
he appeared for the first time on the hustings at Greenwich, the 
same year and at the same time when Baron Rothschild was first 
returned for London. The success of Baron Rothschild gave a 
new and active turn to the Jewish question. He resigned his 
seat, however, in the same year, when the House of Lords had 
thrown out the Jews Bill, and was again re-elected, beating Lord 
John Manners by a considerable majority. In 1850 the struggle 
was first brought within the walls of the House of Commons, 
when Baron Rothschild appeared at the table of the House, 
towards the close of the session, and offered to take the oaths for 
the purpose of taking his seat. He took the oaths, but having 
omitted the words, “upon the true faith of a Christian,” he 
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was ordered to withdraw, and here the matter rested for that 
session. 

Such, then, was the position of the Jews when Mr. Salomons 
was returned, in July, 1851, as Member for the borough of 
Greenwich. They could hold real property, their marriages 
were legal, they were admitted to the freedom of the City, they 
could be aldermen, magistrates, sheriffs, deputy-lieutenants— 
in a word, every office in the country was open to them ex- 
cept a seat in Parliament and on the Judicial Bench. And now 
the great contest which was begun in the early youth of the 
most devoted of English constitutionalists, Lord Macaulay, was 
brought to a crisis, which, however, it required nearly ten years 
more of hard fighting to bring to a satisfactory conclusion. In a 
constitutional point of view, the debate which took place on the 
21st of July, 1851, is one of the most interesting in modern par- 
liamentary history. We shall describe its leading features briefly 
before we pass to the final portion of our task, that relating to 
the actual state of Jewish society in England. 

After a severely contested election, in July, 1851, Mr. 
David Salomons, Alderman of the City of London, and 
Magistrate and Deputy-Lieutenant for the counties of Kent a 
Sussex, was elected, by a considerable majority, member for the 
borough of Greenwich. He appeared on the 18th of that month 
in the House of Commons, in order to take his seat and the neces- 
sary oaths. Upon going to the table for that purpose, he de- 
manded to be sworn on the Old Testament, giving as his reason 
(in answer to a question from the Speaker) that such was the 
manner most binding on his conscience. He took the oaths of 
supremacy and allegiance in the usual form. But in repeating the 
oath of abjuration after the Clerk, he omitted the words, “on 
the true faith of a Christian,” which are the concluding words of 
the oath. He repeated the words, “ So help me God,” kissed the 
Old Testament, and then demanded to subseribe the oath of 
abjuration, and to declare his property qualification. This he 
was not allowed to do, and the Speaker directed him, “as 
he had not taken the oath of abjuration in the manner required 
by law, to withdraw.” Mr. Salomons accordingly withdrew 
below the bar. Upon this, Lord Llanover (then Sir Benjamin 
Hall) rose and said, “ That he was requested by the Member 
for Greenwich to state, that he had withdrawn from respect 
to the chair; but he wished to know whether, if he should 
come within the House and take his seat, the Government 
would sue him for the penalties provided by the Act of Parlia- 
ment, in order that the question of right might be tried by 
a Court of Law.” Lord John Russell was absent, and the 
question was adjourned. But on Monday, the 2lst, in a full 
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House, the real battle began. Sir B. Hall repeated the question 
he had previously put. Lord John Russell stated in reply, that 
Government did not intend to institute any proceedings against 
the Hon. Member. Then, said Sir Benjamin, in that case the 
Member for Greenwich has no alternative but to take his seat. 
Upon this Mr. Salomons, who had been sitting behind the bar, 
got up and took his seat amidst vehement cries of “ Order’ and 
“‘Chair,” interspersed with considerable cheering. The veteran 
Sir Robert Inglis raises his Nestorean form, and prepares to 
address the House ; but the Speaker interrupts him. 

SPEAKER.— It is not competent for an Hon. Member to take 
his seat in this House who has not taken the oaths prescribed by 
law. (Cheers.) I must, therefore, repeat the request that I made 
on Friday last, and request him at once to withdraw.” 

Loud and angry cries of “‘ Withdraw, withdraw !” chiefly from 
the Opposition benches. Mr. Salomons still retains his seat. The 
perplexity of the House is indescribable. At last Lord J. Russell 
rose to move—“ That Mr. Alderman Salomons be ordered to 
withdraw from the House.” Before he could declare his opinion, 
Mr. Bernal Osborne quickly slipped the contrary motion on a 
piece of paper in the Speaker's hand. The Speaker loudly called 
on the House to support the Chair. “TI rise, sir,” said Lord John, 
“to do so. I move, that Mr. Alderman Salomons be ordered 
to withdraw.” With singular dexterity, Mr. Osborne turned his 
intended motion into an amendment. “I rise,” he said, “to 
move an amendment, the purport of which I have placed in 
your hands.” The Speaker then stated the motion, and read Mr. 
Osborne’s amendment—‘‘ That David Salomons, &c. &c., is 
entitled to take his seat.” Amid loud cries of “ Divide,” Mr. 
Anstey moved for an adjournment, telling the House it was not 
in a fit temper to vote, being carried away by passion ; but the 
adjournment was lost by a majority of 192. Curious though it 
may seem, on this division Mr. Salomons gave his first vote. 
After a long and vehement discussion, in which Lord John 
Russell, the Solicitor-General (Mr. Bethell), and Sir Frederic 
Thesiger took part, Mr. Osborne’s amendment was put and lost 
by a majority of 148. Again, Mr. Anstey moved an adjourn- 
ment, upon which, Mr. Salomons being called upon by Mr. 
Hobhouse to state to the House the course which he intended to 
pursue, rose to speak. The scene which followed was not a little 
interesting. In the middle of the House of Commons stood a 
peculiarly mild and gentlemanlike man, looking as much like a 
quiet and cultivated country gentleman as the majority of the 
honourable members surrounding him. Round this calm and smil- 
ing personage, a war of parliamentary elements was raging loud 
and fierce. Amid shouts of “ withdraw” from one side, and loud 
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cheers on the other, the Hon. Member somehow gained the ear of 
the House. The favour of alarge body in the House, the winning 
aspect of the intruder, and curiosity, prevailed. A pause en- 
sued, and amid breathless silence, Mr. Salomons said :— 


“T should not have presumed to address you, Sir, and this House, 
in the peculiar position in which I am placed, had it not been that I 
have been so pointedly appealed to by the honourable gentleman who 
has just sat down. I hope some allowance will be made for the novelty 
of my position, and for the responsibility that I feel in the unusual 
course which I have judged it right to adopt; but I beg to assure 
you, Sir, and this House, that it is far from my desire to do anything 
that may appear contumacious or presumptuous. Returned, as I 
have been, by a large constituency, and under no disability, and be- 
lieving that I have fulfilled all the requirements of the law, I thought 
that I should not be doing justice to my own position as an English- 
man, or a gentleman, did I not adopt that course which I believed to 
be right and proper, and appear on this floor, not meaning any dis- 
respect to you, Sir, or to this House, but in defence of my own rights 
and privileges, and of the rights and privileges of the constituents 
who have sent me here. Having said this, I beg to state to you, Sir, 
that whatever be the decision of the House, I shall abide by it, pro- 
vided there be just sufficient force to make me feel that I am acting 
under coercion. I shall not now further intrude myself upon the 
House, except to say, that I trust and hope, that in the doubtful state 
of the law, such as it has been described to be by the eminent lawyers 
who addressed you, no final order or resolution in reference to me or 
my constituents will be adopted without giving me the fairest oppor- 
tunity of addressing this House, and stating before the House and 
before the country what I believe to be the duty of this House. I 
hope this House will not refuse that which no court ever refuses to 
the meanest subject of the realm, but will hear me before its final 
decision is announced.” 


This speech, so calm and sensible, was heard by the House in 
breathless silence, strangely contrasting with the previous tumult, 
and at its close, was hailed with a prolonged cheer. ‘The effect 
was magical. Amid loud signs of approbation, Lord J. Russell 
complimented the member for Greenwich on the temperate speech 
he had delivered. The subsequent phases of the debate were 
purely formal, and we pass over them to the conclusion. 

On the same evening, Mr. Salomons voted again twice: once 
upon a second motion for an adjournment, and again upon the 
original motion of Lord John Russell, which was carried by a 
majority of 150. 

The Speaker thereupon informed Mr. Salomons of the decision 
of the House, and requested him to withdraw accordingly. Mr. 
Salomons not having withdrawn, the Speaker directed the Sergeant- 
at-Arms to remove him. The Sergeant then advanced and touched 
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Mr. Salomons upon the shoulder, upon which Mr. Salomons rose 
and retired below the Bar. 

Upon Mr. Osborne’s asking whether, Mr. Salomons having 
taken his seat, voted three times, and spoken, the noble lord would 
prosecute him, Lord John Russell thought that if Mr. Salomons 
wished to be prosecuted, he would be able to find some person to 
do it. Accordingly, two actions for penalties were afterwards 
commenced against Mr. Salomons, one of which was subsequently 
withdrawn. The other came on for trial in the Court of Ex- 
chequer on the 9th of December, 1851, before Mr. Baron Martin 
and a special jury. It was suggested by Mr. Baron Martin that, 
as the case involved important questions of law, it should be 
turned into a special verdict for the opinion of the full court. 
This was done, and the cause was pleaded by counsel in January, 
1852, before the Lord Chief Baron Pollock, Mr. Baron Parke, 
Mr. Baron Alderson, and Mr. Baron Martin. Mr. Serjeant 
Channell and Mr. Macnamara were for the plaintiff, and Mr. 
Salomons was defended by Sir Fitzroy Kelly, Mr. Willes, and 
Mr. Augustus Goldsmid. Amid an infinity of detail, into which 
we shall not enter, the true point lay in determining whether the 
words “on the true faith of a Christian,” in the oath of abjura- 
tion, were merely formal words of solemn asseveration, or whether 
they were inserted by the framers of the oath directly with a view 
to elicit a declaration of Christian belief—whether, in a word, 
they pertained to the substance or only to the form of the oath. 

The plaintiff contended that the oath was a Christian oath, 
and therefore could only be made by a Christian; nor could the 
words “upon the true faith of a Christian” be left out, because 
they were, it was argued, a necessary and essential part of the 
oath. The defendant replied, first, that the words, “ upon the true 
faith of a Christian,” prescribed by the statute,* were not intended 
by the Legislature as a religious test at all, but were inserted for 
an entirely different purpose ; and therefore, secondly, that when 
the person taking the oath is not a Christian, he not merely may, 
but ought, to take the oath in the form binding upon his con- 
science. Great stress was laid upon the celebrated case of 
Omichund and Barker in the time of George II., when it was 
decided that the depositions of witnesses professing the Gentoo 
religion, who were sworn according to the ceremonies of their 
religion, taken under a commission out of Chancery, would be 
admitted to be read as evidence. It was held in this case by the 
Lord Chancellor that an infidel, pagan, idolater, may be a witness, 
and that his deposition, sworn according to the custom and man- 
ner of the country where he lives, may be read in evidence. But 





* 66 George IIL, 53. 
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notwithstanding* the doctrine of the chief and really sound 
precedent, the Court of Exchequer, with the sole exception of 
Baron Martin, in the case of Mr. Salomons, laid down the con- 
trary doctrine, that the words “upon the true faith of a Chris- 
tian” are not a mere form of swearing, but an essential part of 
the oath of abjuration, so that by the indirect and unintentional 
effect of those words, her Majesty's own Jewish subjects, though 
they might lawfully be elected members of parliament, could not 
sit and vote. 

We pass briefly over the remaining features of the contest. 
Yearly from 1848 until 1858, Bills to enable Jews to sit in Par- 
liament were sent up by the House of Commons to the House of 
Lords, and were there thrown out. At last, in 1858, two statutes 
were passed, and, strange to say, through the Tories, by which 
the Jews attained at last the all but final object of their perse- 
vering efforts to stand upon a footing of absolute equality with 
their fellow-subjects. The first Act substituted a new form for 
the oaths of abjuration, supremacy, and allegiance, which retains 
the words upon “ the true faith of a Christian,” while the second 
enables either House of Parliament to admit by resolution any 
qualified Jew to sit and vote after taking the oath in its new 
form, but without the absurd words retained, as an effete rag of 


bygone times in the former Act. Thus do wisdom and absurdity, 
happily compromised and allied, walk down the path of English 
progress side by side and arm-in-arm. A resolution in accord- 
ance with the Act was come to in the House of Commons in the 
same session, and Mr. Salomons and others of the same faith 
were afterwards admitted to sit and vote as members of that House. 





* The state of the law upon the subject of legal oaths remains the laughing- 
stock of our statute-book. Under the law as it now stands, a murderer may 
escape, if only the eye-witness of his crime be an atheist. Lately a judge ruled 
that a married woman, about to be sworn in defence of her property, could not 
be delieved because she was an unbeliever. When analysed, his opinion, which 
teflects that of most orthodox people, really comes to this :—‘ Whereas, you 
do not believe a few speculative opinions which I hold, and which I have no 
means of proving to be true, and about which men have wrangled and murdered 
one another for some hundred, not to say thousand, years, without coming to a 
conclusion ; be it THEREFORE enacted, that I will not believe you on matters 
of practical fact, which could be verified by direct, palpable proof and ocular 
inspection. For inasmuch as you disagree with me in the least tangible part of 
my opinions, I am so incensed by the insult which you dare put upon my 
understanding, that I will believe you inno single act or statement of your life, 
even though I should know you were speaking the truth. But in one thing I 
will believe you,—I will believe you when you tell me that you do not believe 
i my opinions, in order that i may have the satisfaction of belying you in 
everything else. You see the penalty of your infidelity to my views.” Thus 
the smallest loss of Mrs. Madden, for instance, is the loss of her property. It 
is ruled absolutely that she is not to be believed, and the judge who rejects 
her as a witness believes her as a confessor of atheism. 
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We need only add, what seems to be very little known, that another 
Act, passed in the same year, consolidating the Acts of Allegiance, 
Abjuration, and Supremacy, enables Jews, on all occasions what- 
soever, to omit the words, “ on the true faith of a Christian.” 

In the internal organization of their community, the Jews have 
not escaped the fermentation of the modern spirit of progress. The 
great majority of the Jews, who, a couple of generations back, 
flocked from Poland and Germany into England, were, with ho- 
nourable exceptions, mostly illiterate and uncultivated. But the 
acquisition of wealth and position has produced the usual results. 
Twenty years ago, the younger Jews began a reform movement 
against their traditionary worship, which curiously illustrates the 
operation of science upon matters of belief. At first the aspira- 
tions of the party of progress were ill-defined and vague. The 
first symptom of the coming storm was the introduction of the 
English language in the sermons, which had hitherto been 
preached in a dialect composed of broken German mixed with 
Polish and Hebrew idiom. Indeed, very rarely—in fact, never, 
except on some solemn occasions—were there any sermons 
at all. As in all religious crises, the causes were, however, 
broader than the occasion of the strife. Prompted by a restless 
desire to place themselves more in accord with the requirements 
of the age, the reformers sent a deputation to Germany to find a 
man of learning and zeal who would undertake to head the move- 
ment, and overtures were made to Dr. Frankel, then chief rabbi of 
Dresden. Dr. Frankel declined the honour, stating honestly as his 
reason for so doing, that no sufficient principle of reform was put 
forward, and that, in order to do battle, they must have a standard 
to raise. Nothing daunted by his refusal, the reformers gave up their 
search abroad, and placed themselves under the leadership of an 
amiable and eloquent young Englishman, Mr. Marks, who lost no 
time in qualifying himself for his undertaking. The point of attack 
selected was the second days of festivals superadded by Talmu- 
dical authority to the days appointed in the Old Testament. 
The history of this controversy is highly curious. In ancient 
times, and in the absence of the necessary science, the Jews being 
unable to calculate the exact time of the new moon, by which the 
festival days were defined, were naturally perplexed as to the 
real days upon which a festival ought to be celebrated. To 
evade the uncertainty, and, in other words, to catch the new 
moon at all hazards, a second day was added to each festival, 
with one, the holiest exception of all, the Day of Atonement. 
This, the great festival of the year, continued to be confined 
to one day as prescribed in the Bible. The reason is inte- 
resting. The Day of Atonement is a day of fasting. Twenty- 
four hours of absolute fasting rigorously practised by the 
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Jews already stretched the limits of average endurance. Forty- 
eight hours seemed beyond the reach of the human constitution, 
and accordingly for that day the new fhoon was left to its fate. 
The reformers pleaded the inconsistency, and petitioned for the 
abolition of the second day in the case of all the other festivals. 
They argued, that the reason for the second day had long ceased 
to exist, inasmuch as science now enabled them to calculate the 
time of every new moon within the fraction of a second, and that 
the time expended in religious festivals, burdened as they were 
with manifold observances, was spent unprofitably, and in oppo- 
sition to the light of the age. The orthodox party, however, 
stuck to their “ Non possumus” as firmly as the Pope of Rome. 
Upon this Mr. Marks and Mr. Hermann Hurwiz prepared a new 
prayer-book, and proceeded, in common with the other “seceders,” 
to build a new synagogue in the West-end. The storm was now 
at its height. The “ Deputies of the Congregation of the British 
Jews”* desired the seceders to desist, and upon their decided 
refusal, Dr. Herschel, at that time the chief rabbi of the Bristol 
Jews, forthwith declared them heretical, schismatic, excommuni- 
cate,and anathema maranatha. Liverpool and Manchester returned 
the pastoral circularin which their excommunication was announced 
to them; Portsmouth burnt it; other towns put it aside. The 
new community adopted a new constitution of its own, and treat- 
ing the excommunication launched against it as “ non avenue,” 
wrote to the “ Deputies,” requesting to be enrolled among the 
regular synagogues. ‘This enrolment was a matter of necessity, 
in order to legalize the marriages which the reformers might con- 
tract. Sir Moses Montefiore and the “ Deputies” rejected the pro- 
posal, and the Registrar-General being applied to by the seceders 
to legalize their marriages, referred them to the “ Deputies.” 
Later attempts at a compromise proved equally fruitless, until a 
happy clause inserted in the Amended Marriage Act of 1856 
relieved the reformed Jews from the jurisdiction of the President 
of the Jewish “ Board of Deputies.” The steps involved in this 
matter afford a curious illustration of the anomalous growth of 
English liberty, and of the danger of entrusting religious bodies, 
of whatever kind, with civil power. Both Jews and Quakers were 
excluded from the old Clandestine Marriage Act. In 1836, the 
first Act was passed for the registration of marriages. Under 
this Act, every clergyman of the Church of England is also civil 
registrar for members of the Church of England. Dissenters had 
registration offices of their own. Jews and Quakers were allowed 
independent registrars, and the Jewish registrars were the secre- 





* Such is the title of the representatives of the orthodox Jews in England, 
with Sir Moses Montefiore at their head. 
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taries of the synagogues, certified to the Registrar-General by 
the President of the Board of Deputies. The refusal of this 
President to enrol the feformed synagogue, on the plea that it 
was not a synagogue, consequently operated as a bar to the privi- 
lege which all other Jews enjoyed, of being religiously married in 
a synagogue of their own. But in 1856, when the Marriage Act 
was amended, a clause was introduced which extended the power 
of granting certificates from the President of the Board of Depu- 
ties to any secretary of any congregation of British Jews. So 
that now a reform congregation may license an orthodox syna- 
gogue, and an orthodox synagogue may license a reform secretary. 
The separation was nevertheless confirmed. The new synagogue 
still thrives, under the earnest and eloquent sway of Mr. Marks. 
The reformers profess to take their stand upon the Scriptures, re- 
taining only so much of tradition as appears to them to be essen- 
tially Jewish. It must be said, however much we may respect 
the tendency of the new movement of the Jews, aiming as it 
does towards pure Deism, that its results are yet most un- 
satisfactory and incomplete. Thus, the very men, who ground 
their reforms upon the light of the age and the requirements 
of demonstrative truth, nevertheless maintain the heathen and 
barbarous rite of circumcision. Yet it cannot be wondered at 
that they should retain this barbarous custom, so long as they 
continue to believe in a tenet abandoned by the great bulk of 
the intelligent men throughout Europe, and even by many 
otherwise sincere Christians—we mean the plenary and verbal 
inspiration of the Old Testament. Nevertheless, as the English 
Jews become more learned in theological matters, it cannot be 
doubted that they will advance in matters of religion as they 
have in all the arts and sciences. The only source of their 
inconsistency is the want of deeper studies, which in reli- 
gious subjects are too much neglected among them. Indeed, 
Dr. Jost says very bluntly in his history, that in theological 
learning we look in vain among the Jews in England for exten- 
sive acquirements.* Had he written his history a little later, he 
would no doubt have made one striking exception in favour of 
the learned author of the “ Commentaries upon Genesis and 
Exodus,"+ whose theological and philological learning and acu- 





* Even amongst the most cultivated Jews a tincture of Oriental super- 
stition is often found to linger, mixed up with modern refinement. Thus, 
many Jews will not sit down to dinner if the number of guests is thirteen: 
considering the origin of the superstition attaching to that number, nothing 
surely can be more gratuitous on the part of a Jew. 

r. Kalisch. It should, however, be said, that although the learned 
doctor’s labours have been chiefly performed in this country, he was educated 
in Germany. 
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men are at this moment unsurpassed in England, and occupy 
a prominent place among the Biblical scholars of the Con- 
tinent. 

If we look to the number and state of the Jews in Great Britain 
at the present moment, we shall find considerable difficulty in 
arriving at any very definite statistics. Nevertheless, from cer- 
tain congregational lists, it may be inferred, that the number of 
Jews in Great Britain may attain to something like 40,000, of 
which, perhaps, some 25,000 live in London, and the remainder 
in other parts of the United Kingdom. Their numbers some 
years ago were calculated at 30,000, but immigration has largely 
contributed to their subsequent increase: though, of late, it 
would seem that a large number of Jews also emigrate to 
America and California. Taking everything into account, we are 
not inclined to think that the number of Jews in the two islands 
amount to 40,000, but should not feel surprised were it stated at 
a little over 30,000. It must be admitted that a great inequality 
of condition is to be found among the English Jews, in spite of 
their universal and truly most remarkable industry. But this is 
no doubt partly due to the influx which we have mentioned, of 
very poor Jews from Germany and Poland. An attempt at a 
rough classification has been made, giving as a result upon 
25,000, an upper class of 5000, a middle class of 8000, and a 
lower class of 12,000. In 1853 they had forty-one registered 
synagogues; the rule being that wherever ten male adults can 
regularly attend service, a synagogue may there be erected. Of 
course many new synagogues have been registered since 1853, 
and amongst others one at Birmingham, one at Edinburgh, and 
one at Glasgow. 

The avocations of the British Jews are multifarious. We find 
among them lawyers, physicians, merchants of every shade, gold- 


smiths, watchmakers, glass manufacturers, cigar-makers, tailors, 


shoemakers, and men of other callings. It is a curious fact that 
many Jews, especially Polish Jews, ‘ake to the trade of glazier. 
Apart, however, from trades, the Jews are divided into two classes, 
known under the names of the Sephardim and Ashkenazim. 
The Sephardim are the descendants of the highly civilized 
Spanish and Portuguese Jews who fled from the Inquisition. 
They constitute an aristocracy, and, like all aristocracies, have a 
legendary history of their own, which in this particular instance 
takes the form of referring their descent to the tribe of Judah, the 
aristocracy of the Jewish nation. The Ashkenazim are more nu- 
merous and enterprising, and derive their origin, it is said, chiefly 
from Poland, Germany, and Holland. The Sephardim and Ashke- 
nazim rarely amalgamated, although of late a greater number of 
marriages are said to have taken place between them. But they 
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really constitute separate communities, they might almost be 
called sects, within the pale of Judaism, although the differences 
are far more differences of social habits and of ritual than of 
creed. On the whole, the Sephardim are perhaps the more 
refined of the two. But however they may keep aloof from 
the general society of the Ashkenazim, no differences of rank are 
preserved in the synagogue or in the burial- -place, on the prin- 
ciple that all men are equal before God. 

If, in conclusion, we examine the general temper and state 
of the Jews in England, it is impossible not to be struck 
with the strength and intensity of their home affections, and 
their abundant charity, coupled at the same time with the most 
unaffected love of science and art. Nothing is rarer among the 
Jews than to find religion, often fervently practised among 
them, used as a cloak for malicious invective against the lives and 
rights of other men, or as antagonistic to the other claims and 
pursuits of life. A certain broad equilibrium of their faculties 
seems to be a Jewish characteristic, equally remote from febrile 
enthusiasm and callous insensibility. If their virtues have 
been in a great measure developed by their long and successful 
struggle against overwhelming difficulties, so their faults are the 
relics of centuries of oppression. Their love of money, though 
a frequent, is not by any means a universal characteristic. On the 
whole, it may be said that they are prone to extravagance ; and 
their enormous wealth is rather the result of their constant em- 
ployment in the mercantile transactions of the world, than of a 
tendency to hoard, from which, indeed, they are remarkably free. 
Perhaps a certain want of method is observable in the direction 
of their intellectual efforts. This also is the result partly of the 
precarious nature of their position in past times, partly of the 
want of systematic and University education, from which they were 
shut out by oaths and articles, and partly to the effect of 
Talmudical studies. On the otherhand, we should remember, that 
the Talmudic Maimonides and the unti-Talmudic Spinoza were 
among the highest systematic thinkers the world has produced. 

Nevertheless a certain restlessness is observable among them 
—a necessity “to be doing,” and in many cases an incapacity 
for repose and contemplation, due, no doubt, to the constant ne- 
cessity imposed upon them to provide against the floating con- 
tingencies of ever-shifting commerce. Many of the younger men 
are very highly educated and accomplished, and for the most part 
liberal in politics and religion. In the latter, indeed, it may 
fuirly be said that they are equally free from the superstitions of 
their own sect, and disinclined to take upon their necks the yoke 
of any other. Nor are men who have seen so many illusions 
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dispelled in the case of their own creed, likely to be blinded by 
the errors in which they were not brought up. They applaud the 
philosophic Mendelsohn’s answer to Lavater, when the latter 
urged him to embrace Christianity. “ What,” said Mendelsohn, 
“would you think of a man, who, when a fire breaks out on the 
ground floor takes refuge in the upper story ?” 

The Jews, as we have said, are very remarkable for their 
domestic affections and the attachment which exists between 
parents and children. But the circle of Jewish affection is apt 
to be restricted. It is not uncommon to find a Jewish bagman 
who, in his own home circle, is a pattern of all the virtues in 
regard to both his relatives and friends, is, nevertheless, outside 
that circle, hard, cold, and callous. The lower class of Jews, 
though always distinguished for more than average ability, was, 
until very recently, extremely uneducated. But the wealthier 
Jews have made very noble efforts to educate and to maintain 
their poor. The providence and charity of wealthy Jewesses 
will, we do not hesitate to say, stand in favourable comparison 
with any class for devotion and philanthropy. Indeed, Jewish 
charity, in an economical point of view, is certainly excessive ; 
and the more enlightened Jews are beginning to see it in that 
light, inasmuch as it tends to beget an undue spirit of dependence 
in the poorer members of the community. Still it must be acknow- 
ledged, that Charity to the poor and a spirit of Justice are among 
the more conspicuous virtues of the Jews. On the other hand, 
they are too prone to a spirit of detraction. Much as they like 
every action tending to dazzle mankind, Christian example has 
not taught them to believe that all must be gold which glitters. 
Although they are not incapable of acting nobly themselves, and 
although, they are not a little fond of quoting the maxim, “‘ Noblesse 
oblige,” they are slow to believe in the actions and motives of 
others, and would almost lose a good clock by pulling it to pieces 
rather than believe the works on the evidence of the hands. Nor 
can this be wondered at; those, however, who live in constant 
suspicion of their neighbour, must, from the nature of the case, 
be the chief sufferers, and forfeit some of the higher blessings 
of life. With regard to the effects of wealth, they are much 
the same on the richer Jew, with the same exceptions, as in 
any other race of men. Aristotle said long ago that “rich men 
are contumelious, inconsiderate, and proud : “for seeing everything 
may be had for money, having money, they think they have all 
that is good; and effeminate, because they have wherewithal to 
subminister to lust; and, in general, have the manners of for- 
tunate fools; and they do i injury, with intention not to hurt but 
to disgrace ; and partly also through incontinence.” But there is 
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nothing in all this which is more true of the Jews than of any- 
other rich men. 

If any confirmation were wanting in the present day of 
the essential intolerance of every theology which makes “ creed 
necessary to salvation,” it would be found in the cardinal fact 
that the disciples of the Master who said, speaking of his 
enemies, “Father, forgive them, they know not what they do,” 
should during long centuries have found themselves unable to 
deduce his practice from their creed, and should have pursued 
with the most bitter and relentless, often diabolical, persecution, 
those for whom in his agony He prayed. Nevertheless, the very 
suffering of the Jews during the Middle Ages, and the gradual 
amelioration of their position, due partly to the magnificent 
qualities of the race, and partly to the growth of secular light, 
which overbore the persecuting spirit of the Christian religion, 
are precisely the elements which invest the theme with its moral 
and dramatic interest. 

He who with competent qualities for the task should under- 
take to set forth such a history of the Jews from the date of the 
Christian era, without partiality and favour, and in all its fulness 
and romance—the grandeur of their moral qualities, their con- 
stancy, courage, love for one another, their devotion to a creed, 
eclipsed by a higher civilization, their supreme sense of justice, 
and reverence for law, their versatility and capacity for all the 
higher achievements in science, literature, and art,—he who could 
adequately set forth the sufferings of such men and their gradual 
triumph over every conceivable obstacle, would doubtless transmit 
his own name to a late posterity. The few very imperfect pages 
we are able to give must be held as indicating the importance we 
attach to the subject, rather than any attempt to deal with a 
task of such magnitude. 
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Lady Morgan's Memoirs: Autobiography, Diaries, and Cor- 
respondence. Two Vols. London: W. H. Allen and Co. 
1863. 


N 1806, a great sensation was produced in the reading world, 
by the publication of a novel called the “ Wild Irish Girl ;” it 
was the work of # young lady of obscure position, known only 
to the public as the authoress of one or two insignificant tales. 
It was published by Sir Richard Phillips, one of the most eminent 
publishers of the day, the authoress received 3001. for the copy- 
right, and a separate arrangement was made with regard to future 
editions. The “ Wild Irish Girl,” had an immediate and decided 
success both in England and Ireland, and it raised the writer at 
once from the recesses of obscurity to the position of a person of 
note ; it was almost the first really Erish novel that had ever been 
written, and the interest it excited was alike due to the originality 
of the subject, and to the manner in which it was treated. 
Whatever merit the work possessed lay neither in the plot, which 
is equally improbable and absurd, nor in the delineation of the 
characters introduced, for they are all artificial, stilted, and un- 
interesting. One of them, a prince, is remarkable for nothing 
but narrow-mindedness approaching to inanity; an old priest, 
who is evidently designed as a figure of prominent interest, fails 
utterly in that position; and the reader will probably consider 
the hero, Mortimer, and the heroine, Glorvina, the most tiresome 
pair of lovers it was ever his misfortune to meet with. The 
mingled prosiness and sentimentality of the former prevent the 
possibility of any interest in him, and the curious manner in 
which he mixes up his attempts at love-making with continual 
digressions into philosophical, political, botanical, and many 
other subjects, equally irrelevant, is such as can scarcely fail to 
force upon our minds the idea that he must either be suffering 
from over-indulgence in alcoholic liquors, or an aberration of 
intellect. As to Glorvina, anything more unlike a “ Wild Irish 
Girl,” or a girl of any sort, or indeed, a human being at all, it 
would be hard to conceive; and her insipid prosings with her 
lover are suggestive of the sort of conversation which might be 
expected to take place at an ‘“‘ Old Ladies’ Committee,” composed 
of Mrs. Radcliffe’s heroines, grown a little superannuated. 
There is little doubt that the “ Wud Irish Girl,’ owed its 
success partly to its appearance in the form of a romance, as by 
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that means it passed through many more hdnds than it would 
otherwise have done ; yet it is not as a romance that it must be 
mainly judged. As a fairly correct picture of the soeial and 
political condition of Ireland at the commencement of this century, 
the work was, and still remains, almost* unrivalled. It is not 
possible. here to enter into a discussion of the complicated forms 
of discontent which existed amung the unhappy population of 
Treland at that time, but we may observe that one of thesgreatest 
misfortunes under which they supposed themselves to labour was 
the ignorance and misconception which «prevailed in England as 
to their real wants and condition. To remedy this state of things, 
as far as she was able, by making her nation nd people better 
known, and, as she considered it, more justly estimated, was the 
aim of the authoress of the “ Wild Irish Girl.” She brought to 
the execution of her task a considerable knowledge of the habits 
and feelings of the peasantry, chiefly derived from personal asso- 
ciation with them ; and though much canno$ be said for the cool- 
ness of her manner of viewing both sides of the question, there 
are evidences, in many parts of the-book, of tolerably clear per- 
ception and careful research info the gubjects of discussion, 
especially those connected with the singular customs and super- 
stitions of the Irish poor. It is but fair to remark that the un- 
interesting tale which is the vehicle whereby aJl this information 
is conveyed, is never suffered to interfere with the main purpose of 
the work; the latter is, however, much damaged by being carried out 
in so unattractive a form. ‘The style is inflated and awkward, 
and has all the faults of inexperience in authorship, and the 
attempt of the writer to attain smoothness and ease is unpleasantly 
evident throughout. So much for the “ Wild Irish Girl.” We 
must now make ourselves acquainted with its authoress. Her 
name was Sydney Owenson. ‘The greater part of the first volume 
of the ‘ Memoirs” before us is an autobiography from Lady 
Morgan's own hand ; the rest of the information is supplied by 
Miss Jewsbury, and the editor of the whole is Mr. Hepworth 
Dixon; both of whom undertook their share in the work, in 
compliance with the express request of Lady Morgan. Reserving 
for a while our remarks upon the result, we shall partially take 
the “ Memoir” as our guide, in giving a rapid sketch of the life of 
Sydney Owenson, sedulously endeavouring to separate the facts 
of the autobiography, as much as possible, from the manifest 
exaggerations by which they are accompanied, and for which we 
must make constant allowance. Her family history on the 
paternal side is a somewhat curious, and, according to her own 
way of telling it, a romantic one, and has some bearing both upon 
her character and subsequent career. 

At one of the hurling-matches, so popular in Ireland in the 
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last century, Sydney, the grand-daughter of Sir Malby Crofton,* 
fell in love with a young farmer named Walter MacOwen, (or 
Owenson), renowned both for his handsome person, and the 
dexterity with which he performed in the national games of his 
country. An “abductien,” as it was inappropriately called, took 
place, “in matter-of fact speech,” says Lady Morgan, “they ran 
away by mutual consent, and were married beyond all power of 
protest ef djsapprobation of friends to separate them.” It was 
not a happy marriage; the young wife seems to have possessed 
somelittle amount of refingment, and she soon found out that she had 
thrown herself away upon a thoughtless, uneducated Irish boy, 
without an idea 4n.common with herself. She strove, however, to 
“make the best of things,” and devoted herself almost exclusively 
to the education of her only child, a boy named Robert, who in- 
herited his father’s handsome face, and was, moreover, endowed 
with a fine voice, which his mother took great pains to cultivate 
to the best of her abijity. The boy’s voite, and talent for music, 
attracted the attention of+a rich old bachelor, a Mr. Blake, who 
to the great delight of the mother, took the lad into his own 
household, and agreed to educate and provide for him. While 
residing with Mr. Blake in London, Robert Owenson received 
tha best part of his education, consisting of a little instruction in 
English, mathematics, and Latin, and very excellent musical 
tuition from one of the best masters of the day. Being a good 
arithmetician, he kept Mr: Blake's accounts, and attended to the 
business connected with the Irish estates; he also took the 
bottom of the dinner-table, where the butler gave, as he conceived, 
the finishing touches to the young Irishman’s accomplishments, 
by teaching him to carve. But the chief advantage of Robert 
Owenson’s position, while living with Mr. Blake, was that of 
associating with the visitors at that gentleman's house, where 
Garrick, and several members of the Gerard Club, Dr. Arne, 
Giordani, the composer, Oliver Goldsmith, and others, equally 
distinguished, frequently met each other. On two or three 
occasions, young Owenson had accompanied Goldsmith to 
the green-room of the theatre, in which ensnaring locality he had 
made the acquaintance of Madame Weichsel, the singer. She was 
by no means a young woman, but had been a pretty one, and 
was still fascinating, and she and Mr. Blake's handsome protégé 
became very intimate. The flirtation had lasted for some time, 
when Mr. Blake left London to visit his Irish estates, leaving his | 
young secretary alone in Russell-street. One evening, Robert 





* The Crofton family who settled in Ireland in the reign of Elizabeth, and 
whose descendants retain possession of the Longford estates, in Sligo, at this 
present time. . 
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Owenson accompanied Madame Weichsel to Vauxhall, where she 
was ‘to sing: on their arrival it was found that the singer who 
was to have joined in her duet had not arrived, and the lady 
proposed that her young adorer should supply the place of the 
absent professional, as he had often done before in private. He 
did so, not being aware of the unpleasant fact that Mr. Blake was 
among the audience, for that gentleman had returned home un- 
expectedly, and on learning from the servants the whereabouts of 
Mr.Owenson, had followed the latter to Vauxhall, in high dudgeon. 
Excessively indignant, Mr. Blake returned home to await the arrival 
of the delinquent, who did not, however, appear for three days; when 
he did so, he found his trunks in the hall, packed and corded ; the 
butler presented him with a note from his “patron,” announcing the 
latter's final renunciation of him, and placing at his disposal the 
sum of 3001. as a parting donation. A cab was called and Robert 
Owenson drove away. The authoress of the autobiography assures 
us that he returned the 3001. to Mr. Blake with much indignation. 
The stage had always been Owenson’s highest ambition, and 
by the kindness of Goldsmith, and one or two others who had 
known him at Mr. Blake's, he came out as an actor. His success 
was not very great, and for several years he appears to have led a 
wandering, unsettled life, sometimes in one place, anon in another, 
good and bad fortune alternately falling to his share, until at 
last he settled down a little by marrying a Miss Hill, an English 
lady of respectable family with a small income. She had been 
strictly brought up, and had such a dislike to the stage, that she 
persuaded her husband to quit it for a time and to sing in ora- 
torios. This life, however, did not suit him; he returned to 
the theatre; took a share in the old Music Hall, Dublin, and 
out of regard to the prejudices of his wife, located her at a little 
cottage just out of Dublin, at a place called Drumcondra, where he 
spent his Sundays, and such time as he could spare from his pro- 
fessional engagements, and where his two little daughters were 
born. The elder of them was Sydney, afterwards Lady Morgan. 
The above is probably a fairly accurate history of Robert 
Owenson’s life. His career is, however, sketched in two other 
ways, of which one is the representation given of him in his 
daughter's autobiography, wherein he figures as a clever, accom- 
plished, underrated gentleman, whose chief sin is his improvidence ; 
another, less poetical, and perhaps rather harsh way of putting it, 
describes him as a scapegrace who led the life of a “ stroller;” 
who sang well, had a fine face, and a propensity for making free 
with other people's pockets. Perhaps the truth lay between the 
two extremes, and Robert Owenson, after all, was nothing more 
or less than an uneducated, handsome, rollicking Irishman, who 
could sing a good song, and get into debt faster than out of it. 
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Sydney Owenson was born on Christmas-day, in what year is 
not quite certain: she never told her age, and confessed to a 
horror of dates; 1776 and 1777 have each been suggested, but 
we doubt whether the exact time can be proved ; and after all, it 
matters little, since it suffices for our purpose to assume, as we 
may safely do, that she was a child at some time or other between 
1774 and 1780, and that she lived to be a very old woman. 

The most amusing part of the autobiography is that which tells 
us of her childhood and early education. Mrs. Owenson and her 
two little girls lived entirely at Drumcondra, a dwelling which is 
designated in the volume before us as “a pretty villa,” but which 
from certain little unconscious revelations on the part of the 
narrator, we rather take to have been a small and not very com- 
fortable cottage. Robert Owenson appears to have been as kind 
and affectionate to his family, as he was injudicious in his general 
conduct, which is saying much in his favour as a husband and 
father. There is proof that he wished his children to be well 
brought up, according to his own crude notions of respectable 
training, and that he was, during his whole life, careful not to 
bring them into contact with any .of his rather undesirable 
acquaintances at the theatre. Mrs. Owenson was a well-meaning, 
affectionate, but not very wise woman, with very strict notions. 
Her mode of bringing up her little girls was considerably in- 
fluenced by the traditional remembrance of a “ model child” who 
had flourished some fifty years before, who had read the Bible 
through twice before she was five years old, besides performing 
other similar feats; and it was poor Mrs. Owenson’s highest 
ambition that her own children should resemble as nearly as 
possible this remarkable model. Sydney, however, gave no 
promise whatever of being likely to do so. Quick, active-minded, 
and original, she extracted all that could be learnt from the 
homely scenes around her; took notes, sharp, and sometimes 
correct ones, of the people she saw, and mimicked their pecu- 
liarities. She formed an intimate acquaintance with some 
chimney-sweeps, and was by them initiated in some of the 
mysteries of the sooty art: wig-making and _hair-dressing, 
acquired chiefly from a contemplation of her father's theatrical 
wigs, were also numbered among her accomplishments: she read 
almost every book that fell in her way—good, bad, and indifferent 
—and horrified her mother beyond expression by praying for the 
welfare of her favourite cat, Ginger, at bed-time. Like most 
children of her peculiar stamp, she disliked everything in the 
shape of lessons ;. not, indeed, that she was much troubled with 
them, for her education, as she candidly confesses, was very 
“ fitfully carried on.” 

She relates one rather amusing anecdote of her juvenile days, 
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so perfectly in keeping with her character in after-life that we see 
no reason to doubt its truth. An old Irish schoolmaster, who 
also carried on the trade of a pediar, came to give her a writing- 
lesson. ‘The lines were ruled, the young lady took her seat, and 
a copy of strokes and letters was laid before her. ‘“ Now, Miss, 
broad strokes down—hair strokes up.” Unfortunately, the peda- 
gogue, in his eager interest about his pupils, had contracted a 
habit of opening and shutting his mouth according to the 
movements of the pen, up and down. This was more than enough 
to take the fancy of such a child as Sydney, and she immediately 
made a childish copy of the performance on the sheet of paper 
before her. Highly enraged, the preceptor rose from his seat, and 
turning to the annoyed parents, observed: “ Och, then, Miss is 
too cliver for me, entirely!” Thus the writing lessons came to 
an abrupt conclusion. On the death of Mrs. Owenson, which had 
occurred when Sydney must have been about nine years old, she 
and her little sister were placed by their father at a school kept by 
an intimate friend of their mother’s, a Madame Terson, who proved 
herself a kind protectress to the two girls. Madame Terson, 
however, was compelled, from ill-health, to give up her establish- 
ment, and the Owensons were then transferred to a “ finishing 
school” in Dublin, at which they were not long able to remain, 
on account of their father’s renewed and complicated pecuniary 
embarrassments. Mr. Owenson’s affairs were, in fact, in so bad 
a condition, that he was thankful to avail himself of the invitation 
of a country friend, to get out of the way of creditors, and his 
two daughters took up their abode in lodgings in Dublin with an 
old nurse who had lived in the family. . 

Some letters, written by Sydney to her father, during these 
days of misfortune, are preserved in the “ Memoirs:” they are 
very interesting, chiefly on account of the curious mixture of 
boldness and girlishness, and the perfect undauntedness of spirit 
which they prove on the part of the writer, who evidently con- 
siders herself called upon, at this juncture of affairs, to become 
the stay of the family. In one of these letters, she expresses her 
concern at the thought of being a burden upon her father in his 
present state of embarrassment, and her determination to earn 
money, instead of spending it, for the future. She says:— 
“ Now, dear papa, I have two novels nearly finished ! the first is 
‘St. Clair,’ I think I wrote it in imitation of ‘ Werter,’ which I 
read in school holidays last Christmas. The second is a French 
novel, suggested by my reading the ‘Memoirs of the Duc de 
Sully.” As it will take time to finish these works, she proposes, 
meanwhile, to go out as governess, or companion, and to find a 
safe retreat for her young sister and the old servant. In spite of 
the remonstrances of Mr. Owenson, whose pride rebelled against 
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the idea of his daughter earning her livelihood, Sydney carried 
her plan into execution; young as she was, she had wisdom 
enough to realize the instability and improvidence of her father’s 
character, and to know that his speculative nature rendered it 
particularly necessary that one member at least of the family 
should “put the shoulder to the wheel” without delay. She 
placed her sister in a tolerably good school, where she could 
receive instruction at a moderate rate, prevailed upon the mistress 
to take Molly, the nurse, as maid to the young ladies, and suc- 
ceeded in obtaining an engagement in the family of Mrs. 
Featherstone, of Bracklin, as governess. Her residence with the 
Featherstones was a very happy period of her life; making due 
allowance for over-colouring, there seems no doubt that she soon 
became popular both with her pupils and their parents, and the 
comforts and easy circumstances of the household were particu- 
larly welcome after the pecuniary anxieties by which she had 
lately been surrounded; she found time also, to her great grati- 
fication, to finish, unknown to any one, the novel she had pre- 
viously commenced, and having accompanied the Featherstones 
on a visit. to Dublin, she determined, before leaving that city, to 
find a publisher for her work. 

Her account of the manner in which she set about this im- 
portant business is amusingly given in her own words. One 
morning she rose early, and putting on the cook’s market bonnet 
and shawl (to avoid recognition), walked into the street, with her 
MS. under her arm. Before proceeding far, she observed over a 
shop-door the words 7’. Smith, Printer and Bookseller, so she 
walked into the shop, and inquired, in a nervous, flurried manner 
for the master of it. It was some little time before he made his 
appearance, and when he did so, he had a razor in one hand, a 
towel in the other, and one side only of his face was shaved. 
“The old gentleman,” she says, “gave me a good-humoured 
glance, and saying ‘Sit down, honey, and I will be with you in a 
jiffey,’ returned in a few minutes with the other half of his face 
shaved; and wiping his hands with a towel, took his place behind 
the counter, saying, ‘Now, honey, what can I do for you?” 
The young lady stated her business, but it appeared that Mr. 
Smith “did not publish novels at all.” Tears of mortification 
came into Sydney's eyes, and she was about to leave the shop, 
when Mr. Smith bade her not be down-hearted, and inquired her 
name. On learning that she was the daughter of Mr. Owenson 
of the Theatre, he exclaimed that he knew him well, and the 
interview ended in his writing a hasty note to a publisher- 
friend of his—Mr. Brown, of Grafton-street. ‘“ Now here, my 
dear,” said the good-natured man, “Mr. Brown is the great 
publisher of novels and poems; ‘twas he brought out Counsellor 
(Vol. LXXIX. No. CLVI.]—New Series, Vol. XXIII. No. Il, IL 
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Curran’s poems, and Mr. O'Callaghan’s—a beautiful poet, but 
rather improper. Now, dear, don’t lose a minute, this is just the 
time for catching old Brown ; and let me know your success, and 
what I can do for you.” With many thanks, the little Irish girl 
at once started off, with renewed hope, in the direction of Grafton- 
street. Mr. Brown’s shop was of greater pretensions than the 
one she had just quitted, but on entering it matters did not look 
promisiig. Mr. Brown was just going to sit down to breakfast, 
and hunger is not a condition of body which induces amiability 
of spirit, so, on reading Mr. Smith’s note, and learning that the 
young lady wanted to have a novel published, he replied that it 
was impossible for him to do anything in the matter, as he had 
too much business on hand. His wife, however, who was present, 
observed the disappointment visible in the countenance of the 
voung governess, and assured her that the “reader” of the esta- 
blishment should peruse and give his opinion upon her MS., and 
that if she would call again in a few days, Mr. Brown would 
assist her, if possible. Weary and disappointed, Sydney 
Owenson laid the MS. on the counter and departed, reaching 
home just in time to hang up “cook's” bonnet and shawl 
unperceived, and to take her seat at breakfast with the 
family, who little suspected what had been the errand of her 
“early walk.” 

The Featherstones left Dublin for Bracklin on the following 
day. Sydney could not therefore call again upon Mr. Brown, 
nor did she ever receive any communication from him ; one reason 
for which undoubtedly was, that in the hurry and excitement of 
the moment, she had quitted his shop without leaving her address. 
“St. Clair,” however, was published, and it fell into the hands of 
its authoress in a very singular manner. Having one day 
accompanied Mrs. Featherstone on a visit to a sick friend, she 
was left alone for a little while in the parlour, and on examining 
the books lying about the room, discovered her own book amongst 
them. Mr. Brown’s excuse for not communicating with her 
was, that he did not know her address, although he could, no 
doubt, have obtained it had he been disposed to do so. 

Her only remuneration, at that time, was a present of four 
copies of the work, which was afterwards re-written by the 
authoress, and re-published, with many improvements, in England. 
In !801 she left Mrs. Featherstone (who always remained one of 
her kindest friends) and went to reside with her father and sister 
in Coleraine. Mr. Owenson had always disliked the idea of his 
daughter being a governess, and on the first cessation of monetary 
embarrassments, which offered an opportunity of establishing a 
home of his own, he was anxious to have both his children with 

-him. The plan succeeded for a time, but Mr. Owenson soon 
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began to be again “ involved in difficulties ;” pecuniary embarrass- 
ment was indeed his normal condition, for, among other abilities, 
he possessed in an eminent degree the talent of converting ¢ gold 
and bank-notes into invisible air. The small discomforts and 
economies thus necessitated in their humble dwelling, formed an 
unwelcome contrast to the order and comfort to which Sydnev 
had been accustomed during her happy residence in the household 
of Mrs. Featherstone. This was precisely the kind of trouble she 
was least fitted to encounter, for she was one of those natures 
better adapted for the warfare of the battle-field than for the 
dulness of the garrison. Excitement, in some form or other, 
was necessary to her, and although she was affectionate, no 
domestic ties, however endearing, could reconcile her to the loss 
of it. At the expiration of a few months passed with her father 
and sister, she was re-established as a governess, in the family of 
Mr. Crawford at Fort William, in the north of Treland, where, 
however, she did not long remain, being summoned once more to 
join Mr. Owenson at Inniskillen. During these frequent changes 
of residence her pen was far from idle. 

Somewhere about the date of 1804, she finished her novel of 
the “ Novice,” and wrote to Sir Richard Phillips with regard to 
its publication. He wrote her a very courteous reply, which so 
much encouraged her hopes, that she decided upon going to 
London te superintend, personally, the disposal of her MS. In 
those days, a journey from Ireland to London was no small 
undertaking, and on arriving at her destination, when the coach 
drove into the yard of the “Swan with two Necks,” she was 
pretty well exhausted, and seating herself on her little trunk, in 
the inn-yard, fell fast asleep. But on this, as on many subsequent 
occasions, Sydney Owenson made friends. Mr. Quentin Dick, a 
passenger by the same coach, had observed, and been interested 
in her, and he commented her, with much kindness, to the 
care of the landlady of the hotel. Next morning she paid 
a visit to Sir Richard Phillips, upon whom she produced a 
favourable impression. He introduced her to his wife, assisted 
her to procure suitable lodgings, and paid her at once for her 
book, insisting, however, that the latter should be “cut down 
from six volumes to four.” After a short stay in London, she 
returned to Ireland, and the next important ev ent in her life was 
the writing and publication of the “ Wild Irish Girl,” upon which 
work we have already commented. 

Miss Owenson had now begun to be, as s the phrase is, “ the 
fashion ;” she established herself in comfortable lodgings in 
Dublin, with her humble friend, the old nurse, and was ‘both re- 
ceived and sought after by some of the best society in the Irish 
metropolis. Her sister, at this time, made a happy and advyan- 
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tageous match, by marrying Doctor, afterwards Sir Arthur Clarke, 
a well-established physician in Dublin; and Mr. Owenson was, 
for the first time in his chequered life, comfortably and con- 
tentedly settled, by becoming a resident in the house of his for- 
tunate and favourite daughter, Lady Clarke. The latter was a 
sensible and very pretty woman, greatly the superior of her 
more celebrated sister. Miss Owenson’s next work was a novel 
entitled “ Ida of Athens,” and she now undertook a second journey 
to England for the purpose of arranging with Sir Richard Phil- 
lips about its publication. A serious dispute on the subject took 
place between the authoress and her publisher. The real grounds 
of the quarrel were never known; but the lady always asserted 
that he had “ behaved barbarously,” and the book was eventually 
published by Messrs. Longman and Co. We shall speak of “ Ida 
of Athens” in its proper place; it will suffice at present to ob- 
serve that it was not one of the happiest efforts of its writer; she 
herself was fully aware of this, and used to call it “ a bad book.” 
It was severely criticised, especially by an article in the Quarterly, 
which gave Miss Owenson a foretaste of the attentions after- 
wards paid by that Review to Lady Morgan. 

In 1809, or early in the following year, she made the acquain- 
tance of the Marquis and Marchioness of Abercorn; they had 
been great admirers of her works, and on meeting the authoress 
in society, were so much pleased with her that they soon after- 
wards proposed that she should become an inmate of their house- 
hold, or at least, that she should consider their house her home, 
and pass the chief part of her time with them. Advantageous as 
this offer was in many respects, it did not dazzle Miss Owenson; 
she had already declined to live with Sir Arthur and Lady Clarke, 
for she fully appreciated the luxurious independence of her life 
in her Dublin lodgings, and was doubtful whether the advantages 
of a residence among “ great people” would prove superior to 
those she then enjoyed, in the shape of being able to do exactly 
as she liked. At last, however, she decided upon paying a sort 
of experimental visit to the Abercorns, at Baron’s Court (their 
Irish residence), where nothing was omitted on the part of the 
host and hostess to render the sojourn of their guest agreeable. 

A residence with the Abercorns was, in many ways, a great 
contrast to the lively society to which Sydney Owenson had been 
accustomed in Dublin. The Marquis was an extremely hand- 
some, vain man, rather witty and fascinating, “a roué as regarded 
liis principles towards women, a Tory in politics.” The Mar- 
chioness may be simply described as a “ fine lady,” possessed 
also of even more than the ordinary liking of womankind for a 
new face. As may be readily imagined, the society was very 
aristocratic and unexceptionable, and somewhat formal. At 
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Baron’s Court, Miss Owenson wrote the greater part of her novel 
of the “ Missionary,” an Indian tale, in collecting materials for 
which she had spent much time and pains. On its completion, 
she once more visited London to see about its publication, and 
stayed with some friends of hers in York-place—a Captain and 
Mrs. Patterson. Her life in London during this visit was a 
continuous round of gaiety and amusement; she had now fully 
taken her place in society as a successful and fashionable 
authoress; her intimacy with the Abercorns of course contri- 
buted advantageously to her position in the world, and while 
residing with the Pattersons, she made several important acquain~- 
tances, whose friendship she retained, more or less, through life. 
During this absence she kept up a correspondence both with the 
Marquis and Marchioness, and in the letters of the latter, at this 
time, there begins to be frequent mention of a Dr. Morgan, who 
had just been appointed Lord Abercorn’s physician. 

The history of Dr. Morgan, like that of poor Robert Owenson, 
has been told in two ways—one version of it being that of his 
private friends and admirers, the other that of his enemies. 
Ignoring both for the present, we shall state just so much about 
Dr. Morgan as we think may be justly and safely inferred both 
from Lady Morgan’s “ Memoirs” and other accessible sources of 
information. At the time of his appointment to the post of Lord 
Abercorn’s physician, he must have been about thirty years of 
age ; of what had been his previous professional career, we be- 
lieve, not much is certainly known, but as the Abercorns were 
noted for their propensity to take up people who either were, had 
been, or promised to be, remarkable in some way or other, it 
seems rather unlikely that they would have chosen a dull, unin- 
teresting, and totally unknown person for their resident medical 
attendant. Dr. Morgan was also intimately acquainted with Dr. 
Jenner ; several letters addressed to him by the latter are pub- 
lished in the “ Memoirs ;” they are not very generally interesting 
certainly, since they are not only rather long, but are chiefly 
filled with observations referring to vaccination and other medi- 
cal questions, accompanied by expressions of the Doctor's 
private views on these and some other similar subjects—such 
letters, in short, as we should imagine Dr. Jenner would scarcely 
have taken the trouble to write, except to a man whom he, at 
least, considered intelligent and well-informed. For the rest, Dr. 
Morgan was a widower, and had a small income independent of 
his profession ; he was held to be rather more liberal in his ideas 
than was quite in keeping with the aristocratic atmosphere of 
Baron’s Court ; some said, indeed, that he was not orthodox in 
his views, and there had even been heard a frightful whisper that 
his respect for Moses was not quite so profound as became one 
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who should hope to escape perdition. In the drawing-room 
of Lady Abercorn he seems to have been regarded by the ladies 
as a very quiet, gentlemanly, and rather handsome man, and 
there is good reason to believe that they manifested their 
appreciation of the doctor in discreetly-conveyed expressions 
of sympathy for his widowed condition, and mild, but 
decided hints that he would do well to change that condition as 
speedily as possible. Now, John James Hamilton, Marquis of 
Abercorn, and Anne Jane, his wife, took it into their heads that 
it would be a pleasant little piece of amusement to bring about a 
match between Dr. Morgan and Miss Owenson, and they set 
about it at once, and spared no pains (especially the Marchioness) 
to attain their object. It must be confessed the Abercorns took 
a rather hazardous method of bringing about the desired result, 
for they began by recommending the doctor and the lady to each 
other. Sydney Owenson looked upon the thing as a “ good piece 
of fun,” being by no means dazzled at the prospects held out to 
her, which most likely were less brilliant than those she now 
began to contemplate in the possibilities of the future. She was, 
besides, a thorough coquette, who had flirted from her earliest 
girlhood, and like most women who have done the same, she 
viewed what people call a strong attachment in the light of an 
inconvenient weakness, apt to prove greatly in the way of ad- 
vancement in life. As for the doctor himself, with the usual 
perversity of human nature, he appears to have been, at first, 
rather repelled than attracted by the encomiums constantly lavished 
upon the lady, and to have avoided both her society and that of 
the Marchioness on every possible occasion. But things came 
“all right” at last; Dr. Morgan did, really and sincerely, fall in 
love with Sydney Owenson, and the latter, having now arrived at 
the age of five or six and thirty, or thereabouts (for she was a 
few years the doctors senior) came to the conclusion that she 
might as well marry him as anybody else, particularly as Lord 
Abercorn had, in the meantime, procured for his medical man the 
honour of knighthood, with a view of rendering him more attrac- 
tive in the lady’s eyes. But the engagement was by no means a 
blissful time to the doctor, for Miss Owenson, on several occa- 
sions, evinced a disposition to change her mind and to “ break 
loose” altogether ; then she went on a visit to her family in 
Dublin, and while there, flirted away to her heart’s content, and 
wrote long letters to her betrothed, full of brilliant accounts of 
her gay doings. At Jast, however, she was prevailed upon to 
return to Baron’s Court, and soon after she did so, Lord and 
Lady Abercorn, who were beginning to tire a little of their last 
new toy, determined to take a decisive step towards putting an 
end to the business. One cold winter’s morning, as Miss Owen- 
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son was seated reading by the library fire, She was surprised (so 
we are requested to believe, though it is more than probable she 
was a party to the arrangement) by the entrance of the Mar- 
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Be chioness, who, taking her abruptly by the arm, bade her come up 
sions  ‘t#irs instantly and be married, “ for,” added the practical peeress, 





“there must be no more trifling.” In her ladyship’s dressing- 
room, a table had been made to serve the purpose of a temporary 
altar—the priest, book, and ring were ready ; as for Sir Charles, 
he, poor man, had been not only ready, but waiting for many a 
long day, so it was not very likely he would be behindhand at 
last—and the ceremony was hurried on and concluded without a 
moment's delay. The event caused little or no commotion in the 
household; forms and ceremonies were dispensed with; and 
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ult although there was a large party of friends on a visit to the 
ake family, none of them received any intimation of what had taken 
“st place until a few days afterwards, when the Marquis filled his 





glass after dinner, and called upon his guests (doubtless much to 
his own satisfaction) to join him in drinking to the health of “ Sir 
Charles and Lady Morgan.” 

The first year after the marriage is described by Lady Morgan’s 
biographer as having been “ very stormy, not without seasons of 
fine weather, but not set fair. Afterwards, the domestic atmo- 
sphere cleared ; their mutual qualities adjusted themselves; and, 
like the people in the winding-up of a fairy-tale, they lived happy 
ever after.” Upon the whole the marriage was what may be called 
a fairly happy one: singularly so, indeed, when we consider the 
opposite characters of the two parties, which rendered it more 
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= than probable their living together might have proved a dangerous 
a experiment. Lady Morgan's position, for years before her mar- 
at riage, had been peculiarly likely to unfit her for a domestic life. 
m She had raised herself, by her own abilities, from obscurity to 
™ notice, and her career had been a very successful one: her own 
d family had long regarded her as the most important member of it ; 
= she had always exercised perfect independence of action, and had 
“i scarcely ever known what it was to be controlled. Restless and 
a excitable, both by nature and habit, she could not exist without 
a society and frequent change of scene; and though in the main 
k kind-hearted and affectionate, her life had been such as to prevent 
. her from looking to home, and the feelings which centre roupd it, 
H for happiness. She possessed, too, that most practical of all 
f advantages—the “power of purse”—having saved, during her 
M maiden life, a sum nearly amounting, according to her own 
1 account, to 50001., which, together with all future earnings, was 
t placed under her sole control by her marriage settlement. All 





this combined to render her husband's hold over her a little pre- 
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carious ; but, to do Sir Charles Morgan justice, he was by no 
means ill-qualified to deal with the peculiar nature of his domestic 
difficulties. 

Sir Charles and Lady Morgan were in one sense a pair of very 
unfortunate people: it was Lady Morgan’s misfortune—and a 
very great one it is—to be greatly over-estimated ; and it was 
that of Sir Charles to be dragged forth into a publicity for which 
he was unfitted. Many charges, principally those of conceit and 
dulness, have been brought against Sir Charles ; but these, when 
stripped of their rhetoric and assumption, and allowed to appear 
in the garb of plain English, chiefly resolve themselves into some- 
thing very like the following : He married a woman very unsuit- 
able to him, and some time time afterwards he wrote a book, 
which he would have done better to have left unwritten :* two 
great weaknesses, it is true, but scarcely such as to justify his 
being singled out as a special object of censure, since they are 
such as he committed in common with a very large proportion of 
the human race, many of whom have been guilty of the first- 
named of these offences, and not a few have devoted the best part 
of their lives to the latter sin. Sir Charles Morgan was by no 
means a genius, nor had he any talents of the showy or brilliant 
kind: but it seems only just to suggest in his defence that his 
opportunities of making a fool of himself were many and con- 
stant, and that, in fact, he embraced very few of these. It has 
been asserted of him that he was delighted to receive a title ; 
that he loved to see his name in print; and that he was jealous 
of his wife and her superior talents. There is not any proof 
that we are aware of, that he either sought or desired the honour 
of knighthood ; but there is ample assurance that he was so much 
attached to the woman he wished to marry, that he would have 
been glad to have been called anything, or made anything, that 
would have recommended him to her favour. Before their mar- 
riage, Lady Morgan had been very anxious he should turn author, 
and write a novel, for which he was (as he well knew) about as 
well fitted as to construct a steam-engine: but, as his wife never 
allowed him to rest until he did undertake to write something, 
he did at last essay to show men the measure of his brains; and 
the result, as we have intimated, was unfortunate. With regard 
to the charge of jealousy of Lady Morgan, the truth rather seems 
to have been that he was much more affectionately attached to 
her than she was to him; that while they were engaged he had 
some reason for misgivings as to how far his affection was re- 
turned—he never, to use his own expression, during their court- 
ship, “felt swre of her:” and under these circumstances, he was 
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naturally and justly desirous of feeling convinced that he really 
did possess her entire regard: that important point once settled, 
he was, we imagine, both too sensible and too kind-hearted to 
envy her popularity; and he not only tolerated the numerous 
flirtations which she was far from discontinuing after her marriage, 
but was content to see her enjoy the gaieties for which she cared 
so much, and he so little. He himself was a home-loving and 
rather thoughtful man (in his wife’s letters to him—very foolish 
ones, by the bye—before their marriage, she calls him her “ dear 
philosopher”); and, like most such persons, he took very small 
pleasure in what is called society, and cared little for its opinion, 
though something for its interests. Lady Morgan was fully aware 
that he was her superior in common sense and soundness of judg- 
ment ; and, despite all their differences of disposition, they had 
a never-failing rallying-point of union in the subjects in which 
they were alike mutually interested. Writing some time after her 
marriage to a very intimate friend, she says: ‘‘ 1 have associated 
myself to one who thinks and feels as I do; and this is, or ought 
to be, the first of human blessings; but his thoughts and feelings 
are still of a higher tone—they are not qualified by that light 
vanity which brings my character down to the general level of 
humanity.” Such passages as these, of which there are many in 
her letters and diaries, coupled with the unaffected, and therefore 
significant way in which she frequently describes what “ Morgan 
and I” said, did, and thought, justify the inference that, upon the 
whole, Lady Morgan was very fairly contented with her lot. 

For a little time after their marriage, the Morgans continued 
to live with Lord and Lady Abercorn, and then went to reside 
permanently in a house of their own in Kildare-street, Dublin. 
Their pecuniary prospects, though tolerable, were by no means 
brilliant ; for whatever chance Sir Charles might ever have had 
of a practice was nearly destroyed by his publication of the book 
to which we have alluded, which was visited with such a violent 
expression of reprobation, both civil and religious, as obliged him 
to resign all idea’ of advancement in his profession. Lady 
Morgan’s first work after settling in Kildare-street was 
“O'Donnel,” for which novel she had collected the materials some 
time before. It was dedicated to the Duke of Devonshire, and 
purchased for 5501. by Colburn, who afterwards paid another 
501. on the issue of the third edition. ‘“O’Donnel” called forth 
another article in the Quarterly (always Lady Morgan’s most 
bitter opponent), quite as severe as that which had greeted “ Ida 
of Athens ;” bnt, notwithstanding, its popularity was quite as 
great in its day as that of the “ Wild Irish Girl.” 

In 1815, Sir Charles and Lady Morgan visited Paris, it being 
the desire of the latter to write a work on France as it then 
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existed under the new régime. They took with them letters of 
introduction to all the celebrities of the time, literary, scientific, 
and political. Lady Morgan’s account of this visit is a some- 
what highly-coloured and inflated one; but it is pretty well 
authenticated that she was extremely well received in Paris, 
went into the best society, and made the acquaintance of many 
celebrated personages, among others that of Lafayette, Cuvier, 
Dénon, the Egyptologist, Madame de Genlis, and the charming 
and unfortunate Madame Patterson Bonaparte, wife of Jérome. 

The book on France was brought out in the summer of 1817, 
by Colburn, between whom and Ledy Morgan a warm altercation 
had taken place as to price: the former offered 7501. for it, a 
sum so indignantly and persistently refused by her ladyship, that, 
after much demur, Colburn was compelled to assent to her terms 
—10001. 

Withholding a notice of “France” until we come to treat of 
Lady Morgan as an authoress, we shall simply state here its effect 
on her career as a woman. It had no sooner appeared than it 
created a great sensation: many affected to admire it, but their 
approbation was much more than equalled in warmth by the storm 
of criticism and indignation which assailed it from almost all 
quarters. Periodicals and newspapers were loud in their ridicule 
of the personal vanity it displayed, and severe in their condemna- 
tion of its liberal views, which were stigmatized as “ indecent,” 
“irreligious,” and “ unwomanly;” while the Quarterly came down 
with a heavy article, combining all the previous charges, and 
adding many others, with a degree of severity (by no means un- 
deserved) which rendered it memorable in the annals of literary 
attacks. But Lady Morgan was not the woman to take fright at 
a cannonade of this kind; on the contrary, she rather enjoyed it 
than not, and she revenged herself on the supposed author of the 
article in the Quarterly (John Wilson Croker), by introducing a 
caricature of him into her next novel, “ Florence Macarthy,” 
which made its appearance soon afterwards, along with that un- 
lucky emanation from the pen of Sir Charles, of which we have 
already made mention. For these two Colburn offered 10001, 
but Lady Morgan considered that sum insufficient, and demanded 
2001. more, which she succeeded in obtaining. In March, 1818, 
Colburn proposed to the Morgans that they should make a tour 
in Italy, and, conjointly, write a book on that country—Lady 
Morgan to undertake the higher subjects, which would form the 
bulk of it, and Sir Charles to assist in contributing information 
on scientific, legal, and political matters: the terms of remune- 
ration to be 20001. This proposal being very agreeable to her 
ladyship, was immediately accepted, and she and Sir Charles lost 
no time in repairing to London to make the necessary preparations 
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for their tour. Their stay in London was a very gay one; but in 
the midst of all her visiting, Lady Morgan found time to devote 
a few hours every week to the study of Italian, and to read alittle 
on such subjects as she thought likely to serve as a preparation 
for the labours in which she was about to engage. 

Lady Morgan always described her tour in Italy as little less 
than a pageant. She was indeed noticed and flattered, while in 
that country, to an almost marvellous degree; and though her 
own description of her popularity there is of course a very bril- 
‘liant one, there is no reason to suppose that it is much exagge- 
rated, since it has been confirmed in a great measure by those 
who were eyewitnesses of her reception in Italy—among others by 
Moore, the poet, with whom the Morgans were intimate at 
Florence, and who, although by no means an admirer of Lady 
Morgan, fully testifies to the correctness of her statements on the 
subject. At Florence she was received with great marks of dis- 
tinction by the Countess of Albany, and many other persons of 
high rank and attainments. At Rome the same popularity 
attended her: the Princes Borghese and Corsini (who resided at 
Florence), paved the way for her reception by charging their 
agents to show her every possible attention; the Countess of 
Albany rendered similar service; the Duchess of Devonshire 
féted her; and first and foremost among those who loaded Lady 
Morgan with honours was the Princess Borghese, the gloriously- 
beautiful Pauline Bonaparte, whose surpassing loveliness won her 
the immortalizing homage of Canova’s genius and the reputation 
of being the “ most beautiful woman in the world.” * 

The extraordinary attention paid to Lady Morgan while in 
Italy, is principally ascribed by her biographer to her popularity 
as an authoress. She was undoubtedly indebted to her literary 
reputation for much of the homage she received, and owed some- 
thing also to that piquancy of manner which, in her best days, 
she must have possessed; but there was, we imagine, another 
reason which partially accounted for the warmth of her ultramon- 
tane reception: it was perfectly well known that Lady Morgan’s 
object in visiting Italy was that of writing a book about that 
country and its inhabitants ; she herself was equally well known 
as a woman who had a sharp tongue and a still sharper pen, and 
who could use both freely, particularly if she found herself 
neglected. People, therefore—especially those whose celebrity 


















































* Lady Morgan speaks in glowing terms of Pauline’s noble manner, and of 
the splendour of the: almost regal palace where she “throned it like a little 
queen,” and where her jewels and bedchamber ranked among the sights of the 
Eternal City. Lady Morgan expresses herself a little disappointed in the 
personal appearance of Pauline, who must, however, have been at this time 
past her prime. 
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(of whatever kind it might be) rendered them likely to be 
honoured by her notice—were a little afraid of her, and saw that 
it behoved them to be civil. As a rule, it may be observed, the 
people who lived in “glass houses” were remarkably polite to 
Lady Morgan throughout her life. They rarely threw stones at 
her, inasmuch as a return of the compliment would have been 
inconvenient; on the contrary, they usually féted and made much 
of her: and when we remember, in connexion with this, that the 
tenants of the said “glass houses” are not generally persons 
celebrated either for personal or mental inferiority, we obtain a 
considerable clue to the indisputable fact that Lady Morgan 
could reckon among her acquaintances some of the cleverest men 
and some of the most talented and beautiful women of the age in 
which she lived. 

“Italy” was advertised to appear both in London and Paris, 
about the same time, June, 1821; the English edition to be pub- 
lished, of course, by Colburn, the French one by Dufour. The 
latter was a special favourite with her ladyship; and some obser- 
vations she made in his praise caused great annoyance to the 
English publisher, who was also much hurt at a remark of hers, 
to the effect that ‘‘ authors and publishers were natural enemies.” 
Indeed, Colburn and Lady Morgan were constantly quarrelling : 
he was a great admirer of her abilities, but nevertheless considered 
a large measure of her success due, nut so much to her own 
talents, as to his “excellent method of publishing,” as he termed 
it, in which opinion of the matter many have concurred; and in 
their business transactions he was troubled with a continual fear 
lest his partiality for “his favourite authoress” should induce 
him to compromise his own interests, by allowing her to get the 
best of the bargain. Sometimes he tried to bait her with a 
carefully-framed suggestion that she ought to consider fame a 
better reward for her labours than gold. But this never suc- 
ceeded with Lady Morgan: she was far too shrewd a woman not 
to know the value of money better than to sacrifice actual profit 
for less tangible results ; and much as she loved flattery and ap- 
probation, she never for a moment mistook the shadow for the 
substance, by allowing herself to lose by them. Every time she 
entered into a negotiation with Colburn, she resolutely prepared 
for a wrangle, never failing to tell him flatly that he made “ great 
gains” by her books; an accusation which he always vehemently 
denied, protesting, at the same time, against what he called her 
“hard thoughts” of him. Then they went to war about price, 
Lady Morgan almost always coming off victorious, whereat it was 
Colburn’s custom to wax dismally pathetic, and to grumble away 
for a month or two, till the book came out and succeeded, when 
he brightened up gradually, and allowed the lady to coax him 
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into perfect good humour again, by means of the various pleasant 
little ways she could practise when it suited her purpose to do so ; 
—and this agreeable state of things would last until she had 
finished her next work, and it was therefore time to go through 
the wrangling business again. “Italy” was very popular, and 
had a most successful sale: high encomiums were passed upon 
it, and little was said by way of censure. Lord Byron, among 
others, honoured it with his especial commendation, pronouncing 
it “ fearless and excellent’—a remark which delighted Colburn, 
who foresaw that praise from such a quarter would have, as he 
said, “a great and profitable effect upon the sale.” 

The “Life and Times,of Salvator Rosa” followed close upon 
the second edition of “Italy.” The accomplishment of this 
work was a great pleasure to Lady Morgan, who used to say, 
in alluding to it, that it was, “ of all her works, the most delightful 
to herself in its execution.” She formed the idea of writing 
Salvator’s life from a belief that the great painter had never 
been duly appreciated, and during her stay in Italy, one of her 
chief cares was to collect materials for her long contemplated 
work. She was afterwards assisted in her researches for informa- 
tion on the subject by several of her friends in England, the 
Duchess of Devonshire,* Lady Caroline Lamb, and others, who 
obtained access for her to some of the best private picture 
galleries in the kingdom. 

The publication of “ Salvator Rosa” was attended by a rather 
amusing incident: a likeness of the authoress was to have been 
prefixed to it, at Colburn’s suggestion, but when the portrait was 
finished, it was so extremely unprepossessing, and Lady Morgan 
was so much annoyed at its plainness, that it was not inserted, 
and Colburn made the indignant lady a present of a splendid 
dress, by way of compensating for the vexations she had expe- 
rienced. 

For the next year or two, Lady Morgan was chiefly employed 
in contributing to the New Monthly, in which she was joined by 
Sir Charles; Colburn’s usual terms with his contributors were 
fifteen or sixteen guineas per sheet, but to the Morgans he allowed 
“half as much more, according to quantity.” 

In 1827 Lady Morgan completed her novel of the “‘ O’Briens 
and O’Flaherties.” The squabble between her and Colburn was 
unusually violent on this occasion, and the latter complained 
more pathetically than ever of her “hard treatment” of him, 
assuring her that no other publisher could by any possibility take 
such an interest in her and her works, as he had always done. It 
is almost needless to state that Lady Morgan firmly stood her 
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ground, and made an excellent bargain for herself: Colburn paid 
“ one thousand three hundred pounds down for the copyright, one 
hundred pounds on the second edition, and another hundred on 
the third edition, with the stipulation that no edition was to 
exceed three thousand copies.” This was the most popular, at 
the time it was published, of all her novels. 

1830 was destined to be a memorable epoch in the life of Lady 
Morgan, for in the September of that year was published her 
second work on France,* remarkable, not only because of its 
being superior to almost all her other writings (by many, it is 
considered by far her best), but also on account of the circum- 
stances which attended its appearancg before the public. The 
Morgans had paid this second visit to France entirely at their 
own desire, without entering into an arrangement either with 
Colburn or any other publisher; when they returned, Lady 
Morgan immediately set to work to describe her experiences. 

Colburn, it seems, considered it so much a matter of course that 
her ladyship should hold herself everlastingly bound to him in a 
sort of “literary matrimony,” that, on receiving a letter from her, 
simply informing him how she was occupied, he did not think it 
necessary to make any reply. By-and-by she wrote again, in 
the same strain as before, upon which Colburn, who was always 
a backward correspondent, answered by a brief note, merely 
inquiring the name and proposed scope, &c., of the forthcoming 
book, taking the rest for granted. This was playing the dangerous 
game of “cool security” rather boldly ; unfortunately for Col- 
burn, luck was against him, and he lost heavily. Soon after 
receiving his complacent epistle, Lady Morgan concluded an 
arrangement with Messrs. Saunders and Otley for the publication 
of her book, and then wrote to Colburn to tell him what she 
had done. 

His surprise and indignation were extreme; he deigned to 
take no notice whatever of Lady Morgan’s letter, but wrote to 
Sir Charles in the most angry terms : 

“T can only now say, that if Lady Morgan does not break off the 
negotiation (which is simply done on the plea of a misunderstanding) 
it will be no less detrimental to her literary than to her pecuniary 
interest. As to myself, it is a very different feeling, as I can prove, if 
necessary. I have lost considerably by the last two or three works, 
but I am ready, and always have been, to give Lady Morgan more 
than the value of her works when I know what Iam to bid for. Pray 
recollect that Lord Byron used to send his works to Murray without 
hesitation.” 


This letter produced no effect upon Lady Morgan; she con- 





* France, 1829-30. 
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sidered it too late to forgive, alter, or restore, and ‘“ France” was 
published by Saunders and Otley, splendidly got up, and with a 
good portrait of the authoress as a frontispiece. The terms of 
"payment were: “a thousand pounds for the copyright; five 
hundred pounds to be paid down on the publication of the work, 

the other five hundred by four bills at different dates.” But, to 
the unbounded astonishment and mortification both of Lady 
Morgan and her new publishers, the work created no sensation 
whatever. In lieu of the interest which had hitherto greeted her 
ladyship wherever she appeared in public, there reigned a 
complete and mysterious silence. Libraries and booksellers fought 
shy of the book; the public was perfectly apathetic; the minor 
journals merely commented upon it in terms of curt disparage- 
ment, and leading ones did not notice it at all: in short, things 
looked very black and unpromising indeed. The mystery was 
soon explained: Colburn had been provoked beyond measure at 
losing “ his favourite authoress,” and as she had just given him 
a practical lesson of the danger of taking things too easily, he 
was now returning the favour, by an attempt to teach her an 
equally practical and much more painful truth—that it takes an 
exasperated friend to make the deadliest of foes. 

On the announcement of “France,” there appeared in the 
principal newspapers of the day, an advertisement headed :— 
Lady Morgan at Half-Price. The advertisement stated that in 
consequence of the great losses which he had sustained by Lady 
Morgan’s former works, Mr. Colburn had declined this present 
book on France, and that all the copies of her books might be 
had at half-price.” The book was ruined; so far as its sale was 
concerned it was a failure. There was nothing to be done. But 
Lady Morgan determined that something should be done. She 
decided to go to law about it, and, with a womanishness as cha- 
racteristic as it was irresistibly comic, she immediately consulted 
an old lover of hers—one Mr. Wallace, a lawyer of some standing, 
on the subject. Of course Mr. Wallace fully agreed with his 
charming client, stated it as his opinion that the case would go 
hard against Mr. Colburn, as it could be proved, &c. &c., and 
Lady Morgan’s spirits rose accordingly. But Messrs. Saunders 
and Otley, being neither lawyers, nor old lovers of Lady Morgan, 
took a different view of the matter; they had lost enough already 
and they stoutly refused “to send good money after bad,” or to 
have anything to do with a lawsuit. 

However, Lady Morgan had her way at last ; the whole matter 
came into court, when Colburn not only confessed that his vexation 
on losing the work had induced him to do his utmost to ruin its 
sale, but openly expressed his regret, and retracted all he had 
said both against the book and its authoress ; and he subsequently 
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made some kind of compensation to Messrs. Saunders and Otley. 
The latter had already tried to induce Lady Morgan to modify 
the conditions of their contract with her, in consideration of their 
loss, proposing “ to give up their copyright, to receive back their 
bills for the second 5001. and to bring out a second edition (so 
called, of the 1200 copies on hand, Lady Morgan sharing the 
profits.” Lady Morgan declined to make any concession save 
that of an extension of time ; with her a bargain was a bargain, 
a thing to stand by, not to run away from. It is true she ex- 
pressed sincere regret for the grievance of which she had been 
the cause, and by way of proving that she felt it, and to mark, as 
she said, her approbation of their conduct, she requested Messrs. 
Saundersand Otley to publish hernew work, ‘“‘ Dramatic Sketches;” 
this might, perhaps, be a compliment, but it certainly was no 
compensation. Saunders and Otley were losers from beginning 
to end of the whole affair. Nor was Lady Morgan a gainer: the 
vexation of the business had been a serious blow to her and her 
literary reputation ; the brilliancy and success which had hitherto 
formed such a main part of her career had been clouded over, and 
the unpleasantness which occurred was never forgotten. Each 
party in this curious dispute—half-ludicrous, half-painful, and 
altogether unfortunate as it was—undoubtedly had its provocation 
and each resented it unwisely. The real secret of the whole 
matter lay, most probably, a little below the surface: it may be 
more than surmised, (though the ‘‘ Memoir” does not give us a 
hint of it) that the easy coolness of Lady Morgan’s publisher, 
wounded the vanity, not so much of the authoress as of the 
woman; she was not accustomed to be treated cavalierly, and 
could not brook neglect ; she loved power much, and the display 
of it yet more. 

The “ Dramatic Sketches” to which we have just alluded as 
having constituted, in a manner, Lady Morgan’s peace-offering to 
Messrs. Saunders and Otley, was published some time after, 
“ France, 1829-30,” but, as regarded sale, was almost as unsuc- 
cessful as its predecessor. 

The next three or four years of Lady Morgan’s life were almost 
idle, as far as authorship was concerned: on one occasion only 
did she appear before the public, in a novel called the “ Béguine,” 
suggested by a tour through Belgium in 1833—published by 
Bentley, who paid her 3501. for the first edition. The rest of the 
time was principally occupied in visiting and travelling. After 
spending some time in England and on the Continent, the 
Morgans returned, for the last time, to Kildare-street, and, in 
1837, gave up their residence in Ireland, and took a house in 
London. 

A short time previous to their departure from Dublin, Lady 
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Morgan obtained a pension of 3001. a-year. The manner in 
which the final intimation of the pension about to be conferred 
was received by the Morgans, is rather amusingly described 
in the “ Memoirs.” Lady Morgan was in the habit of reading 
her numerous letters at breakfast-time, a process much disliked 
by Sir Charles, who thought it uncomfortable, and was accustomed 
to express his disapprobation thereof by grumbling in a conjugal 
manner. On this occasion, she was deep in the perusal of the 
important epistle which conveyed information relative to her 
pension, when Sir Charles exclaimed impatiently—“ Sydney, I 
wish you would eat your breakfast, and never mind your d ad 
dandies.” She said nothing, but handed him the letter, Xe. 
Soon after settling in London, Lady Morgan set about a new 
work, which was to be entitled, “‘ Woman and her Master ;’ the 
first part came out in 1839, and was published by Colburn, with 
whom she had, in some sort, made up her quarrel. The book 
was never completed. Lady Morgan's eyesight had long been 
weak, and in 1841 her health became so unsatisfactory, that she 
and Sir Charles left home to spend a few ymonths in Germany. 
Change of scene was always her best restorative, and she returned 
to town in the autumn in renovated health and spirits. Occa- 
sional remarks in her diaries indicate, however, that she often 
suffered at this time from injured eyesight, and that her physical 
strength had begun to be a little uncertain; now and then, too, 
it is possible to detect faint intimations that the resource of her 
pen was not to her quite what it had been. This was not very 
surprising, for besides the important physical influences just 
mentioned, there were others which probably combined to lessen, 
a little, her zest in her hitherto favourite occupation. ‘Time was 
working its accustomed changes in the reading world, as in every 
other quarter ; tastes were not the same as they had been twenty 
years ago, and the romantic style of novel, in particular, which 
had then been so popular, was now giving way to another. New 
writers, younger and more in harmony with the spirit of the 
times, were now the popular favourites ; and the interest which 
Lady Morgan had for so many years excited was fast subsiding. 
Most likely she saw and felt all this keenly. She was under- 
going the ordeal of outliving her celebrity. 
But Lady Morgan was now destined to suffer a severe domestic: 
calamity, which overwhelmed for a time all other considerations. 
Sir Charles Morgan's health had for some years been unsatis- 
factory, and he died, in 1843, rather suddenly, almost “ before 
those around him had begun to fear danger.” It was a great 
blow to Lady Morgan; for although not very dependent upon 
homely happiness, she had long learned to prize her husband's 
affection and unceasing care for her welfare, as well as to 
[Vol. LXXIX. No. CLVI.}—New Senigs, Vol. XXIII.No. II. KK 
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recognise his superiority to herself. She lost in him the 
only person who ever possessed the slightest influence over 
her, or to whose opinion she ever deferred. Ever since their 
marriage she had always been in the habit of submitting every- 
thing she wrote to his supervision and correction, and but very 
rarely failed to adopt his suggestions. At first she seemed 
almost crushed by the calamity, and was taken from her house 
by her sister's family, incapable of either thought or action. 
Hers, however, was not the kind of temperament to be long 
depressed ; as her friend and biographer says of her—“ It was 
not in Lady Morgan’s nature to cherish grief; she could not 
bear to be unhappy: she resolutely put sorrow away from her 
throughout her life.” The world and its various topics of interest 
soon regained their wonted charm for her; in a very little time, 
she entered into society almost as freely as ever, and although at 
times a prey to severe fits of depression, the next few years passed 
ehiefly in visiting her numerous friends. 

Once, only once more, in her lifetime did Lady Morgan appear 
prominently before the public. As many will remember, the 
year 1850 was that of the Papal Aggression, when Cardinal 
Wiseman arrived in England. In Lady Morgan’s work on 
“Ttaly,” (written, as we know, many years before) she had 
made the following statement, with regard to the “‘ Chair of St. 
Peter,” in the Vatican :— 


“The sacrilegious curiosity of the French broke through ail obstacles 
to their seeing the chair of St. Peter. They actually removed its 
superb casket, and discovered the relic. Upon its mouldering and 
dusty surface were traced carvings, which bore the appearance of 
letters. The chair was quickly brought into a better light, the dust 
and cobwebs removed, and the inscription (for inscription it was), 
faithfully copied. The writing is in Arabic characters, and is the well 
known confession of the Mahometan faith, There is but one God, and 
Mahomet is his Prophet. It is supposed that this chair had been 
among the spoils of the Crusaders, offered to the Church at a time 
when a taste for antiquarian lore and the deciphering of inscriptions 
was not yet in fashion. The story has since been hushed up, the 
chair replaced, and none but the unhallowed remember the fact, and 
none but the audacious repeat it. Yet such there are even at Rome.” 


A pamphlet written by Dr. Wiseman ten or twelve years after- 
wards, noticed, and flatly contradicted, this assertion, but as Lady 
Morgan herself observed, “the thunders of the Vatican rolled 
over her innoxious;” and it appears that she never saw or heard 
of the pamphlet in question until the notoriety which attended 
the Cardinal’s arrival in England called universal attention, not 
only to his glorified position, but to his well-known attainments, 
and the celebrity of his previous career. 
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. It needs but a very slight appreciation of the character of Lady 
Morgan to understand how impossible she found it to resist the 
temptation of breaking a lance with an eminent and talented man 
who had once attacked one of her writings; the affair roused all 
her love of publicity, and she addressed a pamphlet to his 
Eminence, entitled, “A Letter to Cardinal Wiseman in answer to 
his remarks on Lady Morgan’s statements regarding St. Peter's 
Chair.” The liveliness and satire displayed in this “ Letter” were 
far from contemptible; and it had the advantage of being admi- 
rably well-timed: it was, in fact, a sharp thing, done just at the 
right moment. Its success was immense; the public were 
delighted with it (as they would have been at that moment with 
almost any attack upon the at once popular and unpopular sub- 
ject), the newspapers were unanimous in their praise; “ Punch” 
caught it up eagerly, and made use of its sharp hits until their 
capability of utilization were well-nigh exhausted, and Lady 
Morgan grew young again in the almost childish delight with 
which she saw herself once more in brief possession of 
the popularity so dear to her heart. Remarking in her diary 
upon some of the complimentary notices of her “ Letter’ 
which she had received, she adds :—La petite vieille femme vit 
encore / 

Her last work (the “ child of her old age,” as she termed it), 
called, appropriately enough, the “Odd Volume,” was finished 
and sent to press in January, 1859. Towards the end of March, 
1859, Lady Morgan took a severe cold, which was soon followed 
by serious symptoms, and she was attended by Dr. Ferguson and 
Mr. Hunter. She soon became very ill, but as both her medical 
attendants had more than once witnessed her recovery from 
attacks quite as severe as the present one, they appear to have 
watched the result without alarm. Her spirits remained as good 
as ever, and a few days before her death she wrote a letter (the 
last she ever penned) to Lady Combermere, which for the gaiety 
and hopefulness of its spirit, might have been written by a girl of 
eighteen. On the morning of the 16th of April, she expressed 
herself as feeling better, and with the energy which never de- 
serted her but with her breath, she called for her desk, and 
commenced a business letter. Her physical powers were waning 
fast, but she strove to the very last to rally them, and continued 
writing until her physician entered the room, and much against 
her will, literally drew the pen from her ‘hand. It would have 
been in vain to have prescribed rest to Lady Morgan at any 
previous period of her lifetime, but it was enjoined upon her 
now by a more inexorable power than that of friend or physiciafi. 
The end was close at hand, and in a very short time her breathing 
became painful and spasmodic. “Is this death?” she asked of 
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her niece, who was attending upon her. ‘It was so. She died a 
few hours afterwards, very quietly. : 
Sydney, Lady Morgan was a very shrewd woman, and in the 
prime of her life an attractive one. She was no genius; there 
was little of the Jofty or noble in her character; her intellect was 
far from profound; and if she wgs not wanting in refinement and 
dignity, her share of those attrib&tes was by no means consider- 
able; but she had décided talents of a c@rtain ‘kind, and she fully 
understood how to make the most of them. She saw an oppor- 
tunity quickly and seized: it boldly; her insight into character 
was keen, her tact undeniable, and she had the gift of saying the 
right thing at the right time, and of saying it pleasantly, too. 
She had a rare faculty of appreciating things at their real and 
practical worth; dearly as she loved pleasure, she set a far 
nigher value on power, and never allowed her pursuit of the one 
to injure her chances of obtaining the other. Her perseverance 
was extraordinary, and her spirit indomitable ; she possessed, too, 
an excellent temper, perfect confidence in herself, and a deter- 
mination, rather than a desire, to please. In making her way 
through the world, she was not troubled with the scruples which 
would have fettered a more refined mind; and her prompt, 
energetic, and practical nature overcame many obstacles from 
which more delicate and sensitive ones would have shrunk. 


_ These were the qualifications to which she was mainly indebted | 


for her success in life—which converted Sydney Owenson, the 
little Irish governess, into Lady Morgan, the popular authoress 
—and which enabled her to achieve a degree of celebrity which 
has been rarely attained, except by those much more distinguished 


by mental or personal advantages than herself. She was a very * 


vain woman, unquestionably—vain of her abilities, her success, 
and her person. She had a fondness for great names, and boasted 
much of her intimacy with their owners ; and she displayed both. 
want of sense and dignity (as well as sométimes want of honesty). 
in her exaggerated attempts-at representing everything that related 
to herself in a more favourable light than the real one. Rigid in 
exacting attention, she was unreasonable in her resentment of 
neglect; and love of celebrity was so pre-eminently her ruling 
passion, that it is scarcely too much to say, that she preferred 
almost any kind of notice to none at all. 

Lady Morgan’s chief faults were such as could not fail to 
expose their possessor to severe criticism and ridicule. Yet they 
were, in the main, harmless, and not very much to be wondered 
at in a woman, who by no means differed from the greater number 
of her sex in possessing them, and who had raised herself, almost 
unaided and under great disadvantages, from obscurity to fame. 

She was a sincere and warm-hearted friend, courageous 
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enough never to shrink from a damaged reputation or a falling 
cause. Her gratitude, throughout her life, to all who had been 
kind to her in her early days was a prominent trait in her 
character ; so also was her unfailing readiness, to the last day of 
her existence, to give sympathy and assistance to all who needed 
them. Notwithstrmding her love of gaiety and’ excitement, she 
exhibited in her private life sme ‘of the* most valuable of the 
domestic virtues: she had a thorongh love*of order and punc- 
tuality, and a horror of debt ; her accounts and ‘expenditure were 
regulated with the utmost precision, and she prided herself 
great y upon the neatness and comfort which reigned through- 
out her household: Her greatest and best characteristic, 
afterall, was her wonderful “industry and energy. For many 
years “she was accustomed to rise early, work hard,* without 
any interruption, till two or three o'clock, when ‘she would 
dress, and either receive visitors or gd into company for the rest 
of the day, often until a late hour at night, when she would 
throw herself, exhausted, into an arm-chair, exclaiming that “she 
was dead.” 

During her best years, Lady Morgan must have been a fasci- 
nating woman, for she was endowed in an unusual degree with 
that species of attractiveness which is so often met with among 
the Inish, that we have almost learned to regard it as a national 

_ peculiarity—a fascination which combines a keen sense of humour, 
an aptitude for repartee, which, if not exactly witty, is so arch* 
and pleasant that we are quite content to enjoy without analysing 
it, an unaffected warmth and geniality of manner, an jnexhaus- 
tible flow of good spirits, and a capability of quick transition 
from mirth to pathos, as charming as indefinable. Her profound 
belief in her own powers of pleasing was sometimes very amus- 
ingly expressed; she could never realize that it was possible for 
any one to see without liking her. When told of anything said 
in her disparagement by some one who had never been in her 
society, “ Let me at him,” was Lady-Morgan’s reply. Recording 
in her diury the death of the editor of the Quarterly, Mr. Gifford, 
under whose administration had been published those notable 
articles, so critical upon her works, she observes (without the 
slightest expression of acrimony) that he was the direst enemy 
she ever had, for, adds her ladyship, with inimitable navveté, “we 
never saw each other !” 

In figure Lady Morgan was small, and her chief personal re- 
commendations consisted in an intelligent and expressive coun- 


* Lady Morgan valued herself for her industry far more than for her talent. 
She ra to say 7 she owed ithe latter “to her organization, but the other was a 
virtue of her own rearing.’ 
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tenance and a lively and agreeable manner; she was a much 
greater favourite with the other sex than with her own, and seems 
to have been one of those women who, although not really beau- 
tiful, have the art of making men occasionally forget that they 
are not so. They found it natural and pleasant to admire her, 
and not very easy to criticise her; but whatever her attractions 
may or may not have been, on the whole, one thing respecting 
them is certain, that they were such as sufficed to win her a large 
measure of admiration. 

As an authoress, Lady Morgan belongs to a generation now 
passed away. In her day, the sentimental romance held the 
same rank which the “ fast” novel does in ours. Since then, a 
great revolution has taken place in the popular taste for fiction ; 
so great, indeed, that the reader of to-day who takes up the 
“Wild Irish Girl,” “O'Donnel,” or “Florence Macarthy” for 
the first time, will scarcely fail to marvel, as he peruses it, that 
Lady Morgan should ever have been a favourite authoress. We 
have outlived the age of sentimentalism; we no longer call a 
glass of cold water “a draught from the Falernian spring,” nor 
a lady’s sitting-room the “sacred asylum of innocence ;” and in 
reading a book in which one young man is represented as writing 
once or twice a-week to another, we are apt to take a practical 
rather than a romantic view of the subject, and to wonder what 
amusement he could possibly have derived from an occupation as 
insipid at all times as it must have been expensive in an age 
which preceded the invention of penny postage. 

All Lady Morgan's Irish novels bear a strong resemblance to 
each other. In every one of them we recognise the same national 
interests and aspirations as those which formed, as it were, the 
text of the “ Wild Irish Girl,” the same strong sympathy for the 
ignorant condition of the Irish poor, and evident conviction, on 
the part of the writer, that their wrongs and miseries were but 
very imperfectly understood in England; the same improbable 
plot, and artificial, uninteresting characters; the same inflated 
language, extravagance of expression, flagrant errors of taste, 
misspelt, misapplied, and all but incomprehensible French words, 
and, it is only fair to add, the same occasional touches of origi- 
nality and humour, and the same hearty earnestness of purpose. 

Speaking of the “ O’Briens and O’Flaherties,” Miss Jewsbury 
observes: ‘“‘ As a repertory of the manners, customs, grievances, 
and society, as it existed both in Dublin and the provinces in the 
time when Ireland was the seat of misgovernment and mistake, 
the “ O’Briens and O’Flaherties” will always be a standard work 
of reference. As a tale, the plot is too confused, and the interest 
too much diffused ; the ‘whole story is rambling 

The above remark, with considerable qualifications (since we 
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should rather describe the tale as very complicated and totally 
uninteresting), will apply, with greater or less force, to all Lady 
Morgan's Irish stories: both “ O'Donnel” and “ Florence Ma- 
carthy” deal equally with social and political questions ; and the 
heroine of the latter is usually considered an embodiment, if not 
of the character, at least of the opinions of the authoress. In 
“Ida of Athens,” which, as we have before intimated, was a 
failure, Lady Morgan ventured upon the bold task of endea- 
vouring to interweave a highly romantic and improbable story 
with discussions upon the politics, morals, and literature of Greece. 
She wasted much time and labour in her efforts to obtain correct 
information on these latter subjects, and the result was a didactic, 
pretentious, and absurd performance, which fully deserved the 
severe strictures which were passed upon it. 

“The Life and Times of Salvator Rosa” has some merit asa 
tolerably correct biography of the great artist, and would in that 
respect have been valuable, had the facts it professes to set forth 
been less mixed up with romance, and its style less rhetorical. 
But this is all that can be said for it ; for in taking upon herself 
the office of a critic upon pictures and other works of art, Lady 
Morgan meddled with matters of which she was in no way quali- 
fied to treat, and to say that her remarks thereupon are valueless, 
is to judge them in the mildest terms. 

Lady Morgan's first work on “ France” is far from being an 
agreeable book; its style is flippant and coarse, and the liberal 
opinions which she had as yet been content rather to shadow 
forth than to express, are here proclaimed with all the dogmatism 
and vanity which generally accompany crude thought and imper- 
fect knowledge. Another great defect in the work is the undue 
prominence given by the authoress to herself and her own move- 
ments, and the evident satisfaction and self-complacency with 
which she expatiates upon the attention of which she was the 
object. 

i Italy” was an improvement upon its predecessor; its style 
is much more refined, and its statements are made in a less 
didactic tone. Byron thought it the best work on the subject 
that had appeared in his time, and confirmed many of its obser- 
vations relative to the spirit of Italian society. 

“France, 1829-30" (the book of unfortunate celebrity), has 
been frequently pronounced the best of Lady Morgan's works ; 
it certainly exhibits the fewest faults of style, and is more free 
than any of her other writings from the personality and self- 
glorification in which she was so prone to indulge. It touches, 
too, upon some interesting subjects, although they belong, as 
Miss Jewsbury observes, “as completely to a time gone by as 
the Gaul of the days of Cesar’—a time when, in France, Victor 
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Hugo and Lamartine were rising authors, just, as it were, feeling 
their way in the world; when Béranger was a prisoner at La 
Force (where Lady Morgan visited him); when Mdlle. Mars was 
to the drama what Rachel and Ristori have been in later and 
present times; when the prevailing topic of conversation in the 
musical worlu was the forthcoming opera of “ William Tell,” 
about which Rossini was then busy putting the finishing touches 
to it; and when there existed in the manifold shades of Parisian 
society a deep though half-suppressed political ferment, which 
afterwards made itself known in the Revolution of 1830, and 
attained its climax of excitement in “the glorious three days,” 
which we rarely think of now, except when looking up at the 
July Column as we cross the Place de la Bastille. 

Lady Morgan was all her life an indefatigable correspondent ; 
and as she had always been in the habit of scrupulously pre- 
serving all the letters she received—from those of poets and 
princes down to the most unimportant communications from the 
obscurest individuals—the collection of papers she left behind 
her was of course immense. But although some of the most 
celebrated names of the epoch in which she lived are enrolled in 
the list of her correspondents, there are comparatively few among 
the large collection of letters contained in the “ Memoirs’ that 
can be considered either interesting or worthy of being tran- 
scribed. Many of them consist of complimentary notes from 
“ celebrities"—little airy nothings, as delightful probably to their 
recipient as they are devoid of interest to any one else; then 
there are numerous long letters from intimate friends, far too full 
of domestic detail to be amusing, except to the person to whom 
they were addressed. Some few others have a certain air, sug- 
gestive of the idea that they were written with a view to the 
probability of their meeting the public eye at some time or 
other—such, we need scarcely add, are, for that very reason, very 
unfavourable specimens of the epistolary powers of their writers. 
Lady Morgan herself did not write a good letter. Flippant, 
egotistical, and totally deficient both in clearness and force, her 
letters are neither lively, graceful, nor easy. In short, the 
mass of correspondence laid before us is about as dull as can 
well be imagined—so dull, indeed, that it is a difficult matter to 
select from it a specimen or two that can be even ordinarily 
amusing. Among the prettiest of the notes of compliment is 
the following, from the Countess Guiccioli, accompanying the 
gift of a piece of Lord Byron's hair; it is interesting both on 
account of the name of the writer and of its being written in 
that sweetest and most irresistible of all languages —broken 
English :— 

“The Countess Guiccioli presents her compliments to Lady 
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Morgan, and sends to her some lines of Lord Byron’s handwriting, 
together with some hairs of him. She adds to that a ringlet of her own 
hair, only because Lady Morgan asked.it. But she cannot do that, 
without a sort of remords, as it was a profanation to put together in 
the same shrine so holy relics with so trifling a thing as it is; for the 
rest, the few lines of Lord Bryon’s writing hand are directed to the 
Count Gamba, Countess Guiccioli’s father, and are written in a playful 
style, as he did frequently, and always when he talked about the 
laziness, and not extraordinary cleverness of his minister, Mr. Sega. 
The Countess Guiccioli wishes and hopes that a better opportunity 
will be presented to her, in order to show how high is her esteem and 
admiration for the illustrious and amiable Lady Morgan.” 


Lady Morgan's autobiography is much such a production as 
might naturally be expected from a very vain, indifferently 
educated, and strangely overrated woman, who, at an advanced 
period of her life, sits down to indite her own history. Despite 
all that has been said (and that is no little) in the attempt to 
prove that Lady Morgan was nothing more than a coarse, igno- 
rant parvenue, who pushed her way into society, and kept her 
place there solely by dint of boldness and tenacity, there still re- 
inains a good deal of reliable evidence as to the fact that she 
was, for many years, lauded and flattered as a genius, a wit, a 
very clever woman, and much more, in a manner for which it 
certainly is sufficiently ditficult to account, but which we should 
find it still more hard to comprehend, could we believe that im- 
pudence and vulgarity constituted her only stock-in-trade. Men 
of high talent and attainments corresponded with her, some among 
them* even declared that they were “proud” to do so; Byron 
praised her writings, and always expressed regret at not having 
made her acquaintance while she was in Italy; Sydney Smith 
coupled her name with his own, as the two Sydneys ; Leigh Hunt 
celebrated her in verse; Sir Thomas Lawrence painted her por- 
trait ; and at last, poor Lady Morgan, being neither an angel, nor 
a philosopher, nor a very superior being of any sort, did really and 
solemnly come to believe what she had so long been told—viz., 
that she was one of the most extraordinary and gifted personages 
of her time. In the full acceptation of this agreeable view of 
herself, she commenced her autobiography. Writing it when no 
longer young, she clung with all the greater tenacity to reminis- 
cences of the past, and invested them with a glory and importance 
they did not in reality possess. She saw that the present age 
had ceased to value her, and sought, with so much the greater 
eagerness, to perpetuate herself with posterity. ‘This was a weak- 
ness certainly, and a very easy one to ridicule ; but it was a weak- 
ness neither unnatural nor uncommon ; wiser people than Lady 





* Lafayette was one. 
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Morgan have found their dignity sorely tried in walking downhill; 
greater minds than hers have recoiled a little from the idea of 
life’s decline, with its inevitable accompaniments of waning facul- 
ties and extinct powers. Madame de Stael summed up the whole 
philosophy of the subject, when she remarked, during the last few 
day#¥ of her brilliant and eventful life—“It is difficult to grow 
old gracefully.” 

One word as to the rest of the Memoirs. The completing and 
editing of the work was an undertaking which it is probable both 
Mr. Dixon and Miss Jewsbury would have preferred to decline 
had they been able to do so. They had, however, no alternative 
but that of accepting the task imposed upon them, and high 
commendation is due to them forthe good sense and judgment 
they have displayed in the execution of it. Half one volume 
had, as we have seen, been prepared for publication by Lady 
Morgan herself, who had also marked with great care such por- 
tions of her correspondence and diaries as she wished to be made 
use of in the remainder of the work. ‘“‘ Under these circum- 
stances,” observes Mr. Dixon, in his short and sensible preface, 
“it appeared to me that Lady Morgan could be judiciously left 
to tell her own -story in her own way.” Nothing surely could 
have been more judicious than the plan strictly adhered to 
throughout by the editors, of simply framing, as it were, the 
portrait of Lady Morgan as she herself had painted it. They 
could not alter their subject; neither have they attempted to 
correct, or even to comment upon, the manifold defects of the 
materials with which they had to deal. The merit of having 
arranged these materials with excellent judgment and. feeling, 
and with a result which, unsatisfactory as it certainly is, is 
nevertheless much better than could have been expected under 
such difficult and perplexing circumstances, belongs of right to 
Lady Morgan’s literary executors—Mr. Hepworth Dixon and 
Miss Jewsbury. 
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Art. VI.—Trurta versus EpIricaTION. 


The Bishop and the Philosopher. By MattHew ARNoLp. 


ONVOCATION has recently come to a decision of some im- 
portance, as far as importance can be said to attach to any 
decision of that anomalous and self-surviving body. The Lower 
House suggested and strongly urged the appointment of a Com- 
mittee “to report on” Dr. Colenso’s book; and the Upper 
House, in a crowded assembly of five members presided over by 
the Primate, in an evil hour conceded the request. ‘Three 
circumstances, however, gave a peculiar significance to this reso- 
lution. The Bishop of Oxford was opportunely absent, being 
opportunely ill. The resolution was adopted by a majority of 
one—three Bishops voting in its favour, and two against it. And 
the three “ayes” were the Bishops of Lincoln, St. Asaph, and 
Llandaff, while the two “noes” were the Bishops of London 
and St. David's. These two eminent dissentients pointed out 
certain objections to the course proposed, and certain difficulties 
in which its adoption might involve them. They intimated that 
good seldom arose out of authoritative condemnations of argu- 
mentative works ; that such condemnations and prosecutions were 
generally urged by inconsiderate and unknowing juniors (or by 
grey-headed men as inconsiderate and unknowing as the young) ; 
and that to denounce a book which they did not propose to answer, 
and a man whom they might officially be called upon to judge, 
was scarcely wise and certainly not decorous. 

This ground, indeed, had been boldly and plainly taken by a 
member of the Lower House on a previous day. He pointed out 
the very obvious consideration that the only effectual means of 
counteracting the mischief said to be wrought or menaced by 
the book whose publication they all deplored, was to reply to it ; 
to show where it was wrong, and to prove that it was wrong. 
And it is the more clear that this course is obligatory upon some 
one, because while it may be assumed, and is confidently believed 
by those who have been most startled and shocked, that many 
of the propositions in the inculpated volume are untenable, 
and may easily be refuted, it is equally certain that some of them 
are true and cannot be gainsaid ; and the religious world are 
anxiously desirous to be told by some competent and accredited 
instructor which of the Bishop of Natal’s statements are correct, 
and which are erroneous. It is obvious that a condemnation of 
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the book, however severe, however unanimous, however high the 
authority from which it may proceed, will afford no satisfaction 
on this—the essential—point to sincere and pious inquirers. 

We fully understand the reluctance of those prudent and 

learned members of the Episcopate who voted against the ap- 
pointment of the committee in question, to undertake or to allow 
any of their authorized brethren to undertake the task of dealing 
with Dr. Colenso’s work. They know well—though the great 
body of the clergy who constitute the Lower House may probably 
be ignorant—that any honest, effectual, and competent reply 
must commence by concessions which would startle the generality 
of English churches almost as much as the obnoxious book itself, 
and might unsettle their faith far more, because, though they 
would be less extensive, and would refer to points less vital, they 
would be as new to the masses, would come from a higher autho- 
rity, and once made, could not be recalled. This is the real 
difficulty that stands in the way of any attempt to meet Dr. 
Colenso’s biblical criticism on the part of our ecclesiastical dig- 
nitaries and “ accredited teachers.” It may well be that all 
that is truly noxious and dangerous in the bishop’s book 
could be satisfactorily and conclusively refuted by an unfettered 
Jayman whom piety and learning should combine to qualify; but 
the very position in which he would place his battery would raise 
suspicions and accusations of treachery from the churches whose 
battle he was going to fight, and the first shot he fired would 
strike even greater dismay into the hearts of his own camp than 
into the ranks of the enemy. 

We can understand also the disinclination of fair and qualified 
divines, like Dr. Tait and Dr. Thirlwall, to anathematize a work 
which, mischievous and erroneous as they might deem it as a 
whole, yet contains some corrections of old errors and misconcep- 
tions such as they would themselves be glad to see generally 
accepted, and some wholesome views, usually denied or neglected, 
which they themselves have long entertained. We approve, 
therefore, both their prudence and their loyalty ; and we regret 
that it should have been reserved for a layman, who has drunk 
too deep at the fountains of all literature and of some sciences 
not to know where truth lies, so to imitate one of the most ordinary 
and most indefensible proceedings of the ecclesiastical mind, as 
to denounce a book which he not only does not attempt to 
refute, but which he does not even profess to believe is, in its 
main propositions and substantial essence, capable of refutation. 

A recent number of Macmillan’s Magazine contains an article 
from the pen of Mr. Arnold strongly condemning, not the 
conclusions of Bishop Colenso’s book, but the publication of that 
book. The article in question, like everything that proceeds from 
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the same source, is eminently characteristic, able, polished, and 
interesting ; but it maintains a thesis so questionable, and is based 
upon fallacies so transparent and assumptions so inaccurate, that 
we are filled with surprise at so practised a disputant venturing 
to take up a position so unsafe. 

The opinion of Mr. Arnold—which he appears to hold as firmly 
as any Catholic divine, and which he certainly broaches as nakedly 
as any Pagan philosopher—is, that the distinction between esoteric 
and exoteric views and knowledge is as obligatory as that between 
the Divine and the Human, the Sacred and the Profane, and 
cannot be disregarded or broken down without mischief or with- 
out guilt; that truth is the privilege of the few, and edification 
the only claim and right of the many; that, in a word, sound 
doctrine is for the clergy, and safe doctrine for the laity. We 
are naturally a little startled at the naive courage with which this 
very academic notion of the Oxford professor is propounded by 
one of her Majesty's inspectors of schools assisted and superin- 
tended by the State ; but as we are desirous to avoid all abstract or 
disputable questions, and as there is a sense in which, and a limit 
up to which, the thesis in question does admit of justification, we 
shall not join issue with Mr. Arnold upon this ground. We may 
at once concede as a general principle, that in all cases, mental 
as well as material, the soil must be prepared before the seed is 
sown, if we wish to reap a satisfactory and wholesome harvest ; 
that “strong meat is not for babes ;” and that the young, the 
ignorant, and the uncultured masses, who seek only moral 
guidance and spiritual consolation and support, should be fed 
with what St. Paul terms ‘‘the sincere milk of the Word,” rather 
than with “ doubtful disputations.” But when Mr. Arnold pro- 
ceeds to apply his esoteric philosophy to the case before us, and 
to deduce special rules from his general theory, he comes upon 
propositions which are not only utterly inadmissible as practical 
directions, but quite incorrect as serious statements. 

No book (on such a subject as biblical criticism or theology) 
ought to be written, says Mr. Arnold, unless it is calculated either 
“to inform the instructed or to edify the uninstructed ;” unless 
it aims either to elevate the moral condition of the masses, or to 
add to, and carry forward to a higher point thaa it has yet reached, 
our knowledge of theological science. Bishop Colenso’s book 
does neither. It has therefore no raison d'étre, and its publi- 
cation is a culpable indiscretion. “ We knew all this before 
(says, in effect, the Oxford professor): it is no news to us that 
much of the Pentateuch is un-historical, its figures usually un- 
trustworthy, and its facts often questionable, and sometimes 
obviously incorrect: you have told us nothing fresh, and even the 
old matter you have not told us particularly well ; and, more than 
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this, you had no business to tell it to the multitude at all. If 
you must write such a book, you ought to have written it in 
Latin ; in which case it could have been read by few of the work- 
ing clergy, and by scarcely any of the busy laity.” 

Now, if Mr. Arnold is content to use the terms of his general 
proposition in a strict sense, we should not be inclined to dispute 
it. Every religious work—indeed, every serious work—ought to 
be able to plead as the justification, both for its existence and its 
character, that it seeks either the enlightenment of the instructed 
few, or the edification of the ignorant many. But he does not 
use his terms, or at least he does not apply them, strictly; and 
therefore we demur to the doctrine, and we hold his application 
of it to be slippery and unfair. We affirm that Bishop Colenso’s 
book és calculated both to inform those whom Mr. Arnold, we 
presume, would in courtesy consider as the instructed, and to 
edify those whom he would include among the uninstructed ; and 
we are satisfied that the Professor, as soon as he looks at our 
assertion closely and in the concrete, will be the first to agree 
with us. We should think very ill of our argument if we could 
not carry with us in every step of it a mind so lucid, so straight- 
forward, and so sincerely liberal as Mr. Arnold's. 

There are not less than fifteen thousand clergymen of the 
Church of England, and about as many more divines, or ministers, 
of other sects—Baptists, Presbyterians, Wesleyans, Romanists, 
Unitarians, &c.—who are every Sunday employed in expounding 
the Scriptures and preaching Christianity to various congregations 
in Great Britain. There are, that is, thirty thousand accredited 
theological teachers, whose business it is to “ edify the ignorant 
masses,” and who labour diligently and honestly in their vocation. 
Now, we simply ask, do these preachers belong to Mr. Arnold's 
class of “ instructed,” or to his other class of the “uninstructed” ? 
If to the instructed, then it is manifest that the bishop’s book is 
eminently calculated to “inform” them, and to carry forward 
their knowledge of biblical criticism and theological science. 
Mr. Arnold knows, far better than we can tell him, how deplorably 
slight is the professional education of the Church clergy; and 
how still more superficial is that of the great majority of Dis- 
senting ministers. It is certainly not too much to say that out of 
the above-named thirty thousand religious teachers, whom by cour- 
tesy we must rank among the “ instructed,” there are not above 
five thousand to whom the bishop’s facts and arguments will not be 
almost or altogether new. The remaining twenty-five thousand, 
if they do not now learn for the first time that the doctrine of 
the Plenary Inspiration has been impugned, have no idea that it 
has long since been abandoned by all the thoughtful and really 
learned even among orthodox and earnest Christians ; that no one, 
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however pious, who has studied theology as a science, or is at all 
acquainted with the result of the investigations of the ablest 
divines, now believes that much of the Pentateuch was written 
by Moses, or doubts that its narratives are often legendary, and 
its numbers almost invariably mythical. To all these men the 
facts and reasonings of the bishop will come like a flash of 
dazzling and bewildering lightning. It will not only “ carry for- 
ward their knowledge of biblical criticism ”—it will be nearly their 
first introduction to that new department in their own field of 
thought. It will not only “inform them further” on topics 
which ought to have been familiar to them from their ordination— 
it will be literally the alphabet of that information to most of 
them. These things, which are old and almost trite verities to 
“us,” are to them the most astounding and disturbing novelties, 
Dr. Colenso’s book to all these men will be what Lessing and 
Eichorn and De Wette and Ewald and Strauss were successively 
to the theological world of Europe. It does not, indeed, carry 
forward the science of biblical criticism, but it brings that science 
for the first time home to the vast majority of British ministers 
of the Gospel. ; 

If, then, the mass of English clergymen, orthodox and schis- 
matic, be included by Mr. Arnold in his category of the instructed 
few, then there can be no doubt that the bishop's book will 
“inform and enlighten” them, and has therefore made good its 
title to existence. If, on the other hand, Mr. Arnold, from the 
height of his academic culture, and looking to indisputable facts, 
should relegate them in his calm and dignified serenity to the 
crowded ranks of those uninstructed many, for whom “ edification” 
is all that is necessary and all that is accessible,—then in refe- 
rence to that proposition also we have a word or two to say. But 
the argument we are criticising was obviously based upon the 
first and more polite division; and on that supposition only could 
it have any validity whatever. If, indeed, as Mr. Arnold appears 
tacitly to have assumed or intended to imply, the theological 
teachers of the nation—all “ instructed” men—knew perfectly 
well and had long known that much of the Pentateuch was un- 
historical, that none of it was verbally and textually inspired, 
that it contained many narratives which were legendary, and some 
legends that were of very doubtful moral tendency,—that, amid 
splendid truths and sublime revelations and pure and noble pre- 
cepts, and marvellous insight into God's character and dealings, it 
mingled much of a very different if not opposing nature ;—and if, 
knowing all this, they carefully winnowed the wheat from the 
chaff, and—without disturbing the minds of their uncritical and 
undoubting hearers by hints of sceptical theology—taught them 
only what was edifying, made them believe only what was credible, 
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insisted only on worthy and elevated views of God, and reiterated 
and enforced only that pure morality and that unfaltering trust as 
to the truth and value of which no question could arise,—then, 
indeed, we might have been ready to admit that critical proposi- 
tions which all the wise knew need not be repeated, and that the 
ignorant who knew them not would be no better nor happier for 
having them proclaimed and expounded. But Mr. Arnold is well 
aware that the “if” supposed is the very reverse of the truth; 
that the majority of the teachers who every Sunday get up into 
their pulpits to ‘‘ edify” the multitude below them, neither endea- 
vour to keep the difficulties of the Old Testament in the back- 
ground, nor are conscious of the existence of those difficulties ; 
but, on the contrary, appear with a kind of perverse instinct to 
delight in bringing them forward, and dwelling upon them till 
the thoughtful are unspeakably disgusted, and the thoughtless are 
hopelessly perplexed and Jed astray. Mr. Arnold's assumption, 
therefore, of an instructed clergy who know already all the bishop 
can tell them, falls to the ground as notoriously at variance with 
facts. 

The plain truth is, that the assumption of an instructed clergy 
and an uninstructed laity is a purely imaginary one; and in the 
fact that this line of demarcation is imaginary lies the substantial 
justification of all works like Dr. Colenso’s. It is, indeed, only 
through the laity that we can instruct the clergy. It is only by 
appealing to the populus that the clerus can be made to open 
their eyes or to guard their lips. In this country there is a great 
analogy between the only effectual course of proceeding available 
to reformers in theological and in political matters. Every one 
who has tried has been compelled to admit, with bitterness and 
indignation, that if he desires to bring the Government to 
abandon a mistaken system or to adopt sounder views, it is not 
to members of the Government that he must address himself. 
Time so employed is usually thrown away. He must convince the 
public—not the ministers ; and when the public is enlightened 
and persuaded and grows noisy, then the officials follow tardily, 
reluctantly, and grumblingly in its wake. Ecclesiastical tenacity 
in adhering to old ideas, established formuias, obsolete errors, 
and exploded routine is at least a match for bureaucratic im- 
movability and (to coin a word) unconvinceability. As long as 
listeners are uninstructed, preachers will continue to enunciate, 
with the same security 23 heretofore, the drawling platitudes, the 
innutritious ethics, the unbelievable legends, the startling nar- 
ratives, the unedifying commentaries, the repellent dogmas, 
with which it is their inveterate custom to regale their audience, 
—and will call these things the saving truth of God. Does any 
one suppose—does Mr. Arnold fancy—that, if the mass of the 
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people, the rational but unlearned laity, were once conversant 
with the untenable nature of the doctrine of Plenary Inspiration 
and the unhistoric character of many of the Old Testament nar- 
ratives, the pulpits of the land would dare to resound Sunday 
after Sunday, from our cradle to our grave, with the dreary, 
shallow, unprofitable, misleading verbiage, which our clergy now 
deem good enough for hearers who know no better? Does any 
one believe that, till the people are thus enlightened, there is any 
prospect of this discreditable and injurious state of things being 
amended ? You must force the “ accredited teachers of religion” 
to teach truth and sense and edifying doctrine, by so augment- 
ing the capacities and requirements of their flocks that they 
cannot, for fear of being put to open shame, do otherwise. 

Looking at all these considerations—comparing with much 
sadness, and with no little anger, what the few really instructed 
clergy believe and know, with what the majority of the clergy 
habitually preach—we are driven to affirm that there is a sense, 
and a most essential sense, in which works like Bishop Colenso’s 
are edifying to the general public—the mass of reading and 
thinking, though unlearned men. We are not going to eulogize 
the particular volume in question. Regarded as a philosophic 
treatise, and viewed in the light of the higher exegesis, it might 
seem weak and narrow if we did not receive it as part of an un- 
finished whole. Nearly all the efficiency—of the first part at least— 
would be neutralized by a controversialist who should at once con- 
cede that the figures of the Old Testament—whether from original 
obscurity of notation, or from errors of copyists arising out of that 
obscurity—are obviously unreliable. But let us remember that 
this book is in the main specifically directed against the position of 
those divines who maintain the verbal inspiration, the entire accu- 
racy, the unassailable textual authority of every part and of every 
statement in the Bible. This position is most crucially tested and 
most effectually and irrecoverably overthrown by precisely such 
minute and narrow arguments as Dr. Colenso has adduced. His 
small weapons penetrate where heavier falchions would merely 
make a dint. The multiplication-table has a grasp which will hold 
thousands of minds that would slip easily away from any philoso- 
phic syllogism or dilemma, and on whose pachydermatous nature 
the sharpest shafts of rhetoric would be blunted or turned aside. 
Against detailed and positive dogmatism, detailed and micro- 
scopic criticism is the best antagonist that can be employed. 
And no one can deny that, while it leaves (thus far) all the religious 
value of the Bible untouched, as an assault upon the dogma in 
question—verbal and plenary inspiration—the Bishop’s book is 
irresistible and its success complete. 

And this at once brings us to the proposition to which we have 
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been leading up, and which warrants us in characterizing the 
“ Inquiry into the Pentateuch” as eminently edifying. Most of 
those doctrines of Christianity, as ordinarily preached, which most 
perplex and try the faith of sincere believers, and most effectually 
repel from the threshold of belief thoughtful, pure, and earnest 
minds of all classes, depend for their authority mainly or solely 
on special texts and passages, which are often at variance with the 
general tone and tenor of the book. These special texts and pas- 
sages are considered conclusive, and all men have been required to 
fall prostrate before them, and submissively accept their teaching, 
merely on the strength of that dogma of verbal inspiration which 
Dr. Colenso so effectually overthrows. It cannot be too strongly 
stated that nearly all the difficulties which have stood in the way 
of the cordial reception of the pure religion of Christ, whether 
by foreign heathens or by native sceptics, have been gratuitous, 
artificial, and the creation of Christian ministers and divines. 
Thousands upon thousands would have accepted the rich essen- 
tials of the New Testament readily and joyously, who could not 
accept the legends, the dogmas, or the speculative propositions 
which were affirmed to form part and parcel of Christianity, to 
be inextricably bound up in its nature, and to be inferentially 
involved in its reception. It is not the noble poetry, and the sub- 
lime devotion, and the unfailing trust of Job, and David, and 
Isaiah ; it is not the fascinating character, the solemn grandeur, the 
elevating, enriching, guiding, glorious career of the Saviour while | 
on earth; it is not the satisfying, comforting, strengthening, con- 
vincing views of our relations to God our Father which he first 
taught and made us comprehend ; it is not those grand and far- 
reaching hopes, nor those grave, sad warnings, nor those ineffable 
and inspiring consolations which we may gather from every page 
of the New Testament and from many pages of the Old: it is none 
of these things that have deterred the thoughtful and the good, 
or even the careless and the critical, from accepting Christianity 
on their knees with gratitude and with submission, as the greatest 
boon ever offered to struggling and aspiring man. All these 
things would have been attractive—not repellent; and these 
things are the essence of the faith which Jesus taught and for 
which he lived and died. But the angel that has stood with 
flaming sword at the gate, and has driven men away from the 
threshold of what they regard as that Eden of Truth and Hope, 
in which they might have found rest for their troubled souls, 
strength for their feeble knees, and a lamp for their dark and 
thorny path, has been this very doctrine of verbal inspiration and 
textual correctness, against which Dr. Colenso has broken so 


keen a lance. 
We need not go into long details; a few specified instances 
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will do the work as effectually as a hundred. We need only re- 
mind our readers that it is on the authority of this dogma, and 
on this aldhe, that educated and rational men are required, as the 
very condition, as it were, of their admission into the Temple, to 
accept as true the six days of Creation with all their rude errors 
and their singular misconceptions; the Tree of Knowledge, the 
Apple, and the Fall; two statements as to Noah's ark and the 
animals that entered it, utterly contradictory, and both incredible ; 
the ingenious legend of the Tower of Babel; the literal version of 
the Plagues of Egypt, and the crowded miracles of the Exodus, 
the Passage of the Red Sea, the Sojourn in the Desert, and the 
establishment in Canaan; the strange and more than strange 
stories about the Patriarchs ; and, to crown the whole, the directly 
divine origin of the horrible Levitical instructions. No one, of 
course, would dream of accepting these as history, if not con- 
strained to it by the dogma of verbal inspiration ; nor, were it not 
for this dogma, would any one feel them a serious obstacle to the 
reception of all that the Old Testament contains of noble, and 
elevating, and true, in its teachings of “the ways of God to 
man. : 

So much for narratives. In the matter of creed and doctrine, 
there are two or three Articles of Faith which have more than any 
other stood in the way of the cordial and grateful reception of 
Ecclesiastical Christianity by the most pure and honest minds 
—those whose instincts of justice were truest and strongest— 
those whose conceptions of the Deity were the most lofty and con- 
sistent. These are the doctrines of Vicarious Punishment, of Sal- 
vation by Belief, and of Eternal Damnation. Of these doctrines— 
as now promulgated and maintained—three things may in our 
judgment be contidently asserted—that they were undreamed of 
by Christ ; that they can never be otherwise than revolting and 
inadmissible to all whose intuitive moral sense has not been 
warped by a regular course of ecclesiastical sophistry; and that 
no Christian or sensible divine would think of preaching them 
were they not inculcated, or supposed to be inculcated, by isolated 
texts of Scripture; and were’it not held that every text of Scrip- 
ture is authentic, authoritative, indisputably true, and in some 
sense or other, inspired and divine. We are driven, therefore, to 
the conclusion that this proposition, or theory, or dogma—which- 
ever we may please to call it—is mischievous and hostile to the 
pure religion of Jesus in two ways: it deters thoughtful and sin- 
cere minds from receiving it, and it corrupts and complicates 
and stains it to those who have received it, by mingling with 
it incongruous and deteriorating accretions. To destroy this 
dogma, therefore, to demonstrate its untenability, to shake 
its hold on both the teachers and the taught, is, we main- 
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tain, to “ edify ” in a peculiar and a double sense, and is the most 
signal and the most needed service which a good and pious man 
can render to the sacred cause of Christianity and Truth. 


Apparently Mr. Arnold has been somewhat startled by the re- 
ception of his first Paper, and the impression it has produced upon 
the minds of the classes whom he thought he was addressing ; for he 
has mingled with a cordial and well-merited eulogium of “Stanley's 
Lectures on the Jewish Church,” which has just appeared in the 
same periodical—an elaborate explanation and justification of his 
former judgment. This attempted justification is, in our eyes, a 
singular aggravation of the offence, and contains more injustice and 
unfairness than we can easily comprehend in a writer so peculiarly 
lucid and a thinker ordinarily so exact. The tone, the assertions, 
and the arguments resemble far more those of a baffled, bothered, 
and irritated clergyman, angry with a controversialist who had 
dazzled and bewildered him, than the calm treatment of a philo- 
sopher who is serene because he knows that he is clear and feels that 
he is strong. Mr. Arnold affirms that Mr. Burgon’s proposition, 
that ‘‘ Every word, every syllable, every letter of the Bible is the 
direct utterance of the Most High,” is a thousand times less false 
than Dr. Colenso’s statement, that “the writer of Exodus, while 
compiling his legend, was innocent of all conscious wrong or de- 
ception.” So at least we read his singular assertion. He commends 
Spinoza for saying “that the Bible contains much that is mere 
history, and like all history, sometimes true and sometimes false,” 
—because Spinoza uttered this merely as a speculative idea, and 
“brought it into no juxtaposition” with the religious faith of 
Christendom. He justifies Galileo in declaring, in spite of 
Joshua, that it was the earth and not the sun that moved; but 
says that if Galileo had “ placed this thesis in juxtaposition with 
the Book of Joshua, so as to make that Book regarded as a tissue 
of fictions (Joshua never having meant it for anything else), then 
his ‘the earth moves,’ in spite of its absolute truth, would have 
become a falsehood.” Again, in order to condemn Dr. Colenso 
by the contrast, he praises Dr. Stanley for telling the reader that 
with regard both to the numbers, and the chronology, and the 
topographical details of the Israelitish Journey, “ we are still in 
the condition of discoverers,” and that “suspense as to such 
matters is the most fitting approach for the consideration of the 
presence of Him who has made darkness His secret place.” How 
could he lose sight of the fact that this “exactness” as to all 
details which Dr. Stanley condemns, is the most marked charac: 
teristic of the Biblical writers, and that precise feature of their 
narratives which Dr. Colenso assails and exposes. Plainly 
enough, neither Mr. Arnold nor Dr. Stanley believe the details 
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given by the sacred writers to be always “ exact :’—why should 
Dr. Colenso be singled out for blame because he undertakes to 
show how “ inexact” they are ? 

Mr. Arnold takes up one very singular position. The “ intel- 
lectual ideas” around which the religious life of any age collects, 
and to which it clings, are often, he says, inaccurate, and even 
unfounded ; and from time to time are discovered and proved to 
be so. New views and new truths are established in reference to 
religious matters, and to ‘“‘ make these new truths harmonize with 
the religious life” —i.¢c., with the religious feelings of mankind— 
is, he admits, a task which must sooner or later be performed, 
though “one of the hardest tasks in the world.” But then he 
says it should be left to the Zeit-Geist, or Spirit of the Time ; 
or if ventured upon by any man, it should be by one of those 
great prophets who only appear on the stage once in many ages. 
Only an Isaiah or a Luther ought to venture on translating for 
the world the new intellectual truths and religious discoveries of 
a Spinoza or a Hegel. “‘ Insensibly,” he says, these new ideas 
should percolate downwards and around, till the nation has become 
more or less penetrated with them, and “the time comes for the 
State, the collective nation, to intervene,” and adopt and adapt 
them. But what does he mean by “insensibly”? And how is 
this percolation and inoculation to be effected without human 
agency ? “Time,” Mr. Arnold thinks, will do it. But what is 
Time save an abstraction, unless it means the sum of influence 
exerted on the general mind by some scores of writers like Dr. 
Colenso! How could “ Time” operate if all Colensos are to be 
condemned to everlasting silence? To live for ever in the in- 
tellectual ideas of those who framed the Articles and the Prayer 
Book, is, Mr. Arnold avows, impossible. The old popular notion 
of the Atonement “is barbarous and false.” The new ideas, 
being the trne ones, must somehow or another, he feels—“ in- 
sensibly,” if possible—be introduced into and made to harmonize 
with the religious life of the people. But it must not be done 
by proclaiming them, by arguing for them, by demonstrating 
them, before the assembled intelligence of the nation. It must 
be done by some undescribed mental effluvia, some subtle intel- 
lectual emanation, homeopathic, and therefore at once harmless 
and penetrating. It must needs be (says the Professor, with a 
sigh of mingled candour and resignation) that enlightenment 
come ; but woe to that man through whom it comes! And the 
woe is not prophesied for him as an imprudent man, but denounced 
against him as a dangerous and noxious one. 

Mr. Arnold, in the strength of his trained intelligence and 
from the height of his accumulated learning, has been enabled to 
sever in his own mind the questionable, inadmissible, and un- 
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worthy portions of the Scriptures from their cherished essence, 
their grand truths, their sublime conceptions, and their guiding 
light—to assimilate the one and discard and pass by the other. 
He can say, “I will live by the teaching and the inspiration of 
Isaiah and Job, and David in his finer moods, and Christ and 
Paul; and I will not plague myself with the cruelties, and sacer- 
dotal trivialities, and shocking orders, and astounding narratives 
of Leviticus and Numbers. They pass over me like the idle 
wind, which I regard not.” But who and what enables him thus 
to analyse the ore,—to clasp the gold and to reject the dross ? 
Does he not reflect that, till men like Colenso have cleared the 
way and done the work, and achieved for him the eclectic freedom 
in which he revels, all that he discards or ignores in the Bible 
may be forced down his throat as equally authoritative, equally 
essential, equally divine, with all that he rejects? Does he not 
remember that, as long as that doctrine of Plenary Inspiration, 
at which Colenso has struck such a staggering and mortal blow, 
remains erect, all his wise and just discrimination is, in the eyes of 
ordinary Christians, ordinary clergymen, ordinary Churches, mere 
daring heresy and sin? Can he not perceive that Colenso is 
labouring to win, legally, publicly, and for all, that acknowledged 
right of separating God's truth from man’s assertion, which Mr. 
Arnold, per saltum, by lawless assumption, in his secret soul, and 
in his locked closet, has done for himself alone ? 

An ordinary believer—pious, sincere, knowing not Colenso, and 
having not been “ insensibly” inoculated by the subtle emanations 
of the Zeit-Geist, but brought up in the common doctrine of 
Biblical Inspiration—is often put to sore suffering and trial. A 
man in sacerdotal robes, brought up at the feet of the most ac- 
credited Gamaliel, stamped as sterling by the image and super- 
scription of the National Church, addresses him thus :—“ You 
are bound to believe—for it is all written in the Inspired Books 
and endorsed by the Church—not only that God created man ; 
called Abraham ; led the Israelites out of Egyptian bondage. and 
set them apart and trained them as a peculiar people ; revealed 
His true character and relations through a succession of prophets ; 
and finally completed the purification and redemption of man 
through Jesus Christ ;—but also that he directed the construction 
of Noah’s ark, and sent all living beasts therein ; aided Jacob in 
a filthy fraud ; sanctioned the basest treachery ; commanded fearful 
cruelties and unmerited penalties ; permitted the flogging of slaves 
to death, provided only they did not die upon the spot ; showed 
His back but not His face to Moses; and dictated the veracious 
narrative of Balaam and his ass. You must accept the one set of 
statements as not only equally true, but equally valuable and in- 
structive, with the other; for what are you, that you should dare 
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to choose between one and another deed or word of the Most High, 
or place one on a higher level than another ? You must receive 
all these things, on peril of damnation ; for they are all written 
in the Word of God; everything written therein is inspired ; and 
to reject or doubt ‘the true saying of God’ is damnation.’—An 
ordinary Christian, thus addressed, either succumbs or resists. 
If he succumbs, his reason is outraged and bewildered, and his 
moral sense is shocked and injured. If he resists, he is made 
miserable by doubts, misgivings, and tormenting fears. 

The same man, in sacerdotal garments, comes to Mr. Arnold 
and addresses him in the same words. But the Professor, serene 
and unassailable in his double armour of natural intelligence 
and perfect culture, waves him aside with a gesture of supreme 
ineffable disdain, saying, ‘‘ Pooh, pooh, man! don’t talk that stuff 
to ME.” 

Now, the work that Dr. Colenso has bound himself to do— 
and which, if he completes his labours with success, he will have 
done—is to enable the poor man as well as the savant and the 
sage, the layman as well as the Professor, John Smith as well as 
Matthew Arnold—to say to impertinent teachers from the unin- 
structed Church, “ Pooh, pooh! I know how to distinguish the 
building from the rubbish. I know wherein religious truth con- 
sists and where religiouslife lies. Don’t choke ME with your regula- 
tion loaf of fossil sawdust, and tell me it is the Bread of Life.” 

The Bible contains, in different portions, two discrepant ideas 
of the nature and attributes of the Supreme Being, about as wide 
asunder as ever prevailed among organized and civilized nations. 
It is only by the establishment of the doctrine which it is the 
object and the justification of the Bishop of Natal’s book to demon- 
strate—viz., that though the Bible contains the Word of God, it 
is not the Word of God, but contains much beside this, and 
much that is irreconcilable with this—that we can acquire an 
indefeasible right of choosing between these two discrepant con- 
ceptions. If the Bible be the Word of God, and be in every 
portion of it true and inspired, then one of these two conceptions 
is just as correct and authoritative as the other, and we are not 
entitled to choose the lofty and to reject the derogatory one. One of 
these conceptions is about as low and inadmissible as a rude and 
violent people ever framed for themselves in their most unculti- 
vated times. The other is the noblest and purest that human 
imagination ever reached. There is the God who showed his 
“back part” to Moses—and the “ God who is a Spirit and must be 
worshipped in spirit and in truth.” There is the God who wrestled 
bodily with Jacob and who fed with Abraham in his tent—and 
the God whom the heaven of heavens cannot contain, much less 
a temple made with hands. There is the God who talked with 
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Moses face to face as a man talketh to his friend—and the God 
“whom no man hath seen or can see’—whom “ no man can see and 
live.” There is Jehovah, who was the national and selected God 
of the Hebrews—and there is our Father in heaven, who dwelleth 
in light inaccessible and full of glory, who is the dwelling-place 
of all generations, the Father of the spirits of all flesh. There is 
the God of Abraham and Isaac and Jacob—and there is the God 
of Isaiah, of Paul, of Christ. There is the jealous, angry, and 
relentless God of the rudest Jewish fancy, appeased by sacrifices 
and whole burnt-offerings, repenting him of what He had done, 
of what He had threatened, of what He had promised, unjust ac- 
cording even to our poor human scales of equity and righteous- 
ness—and there is the God of better days and truer conceptions, 
to whom whole burnt-offerings and sacrifices were a weariness 
and an abomination, with whom is no variableness or shadow of 
turning, long-suffering and plenteous in mercy, loving all His 
ereatures, and loving most especially those whom He is compelled 
to chasten, forgiving till seventy times seven, giving His only- 
begotten Son to die for the world that He would save ;—the great 
I AM, who shall wipe away all tears from all eyes, and whom the 
pure in heart shall be privileged to see at last. But, if Dr. 
Colenso’s proposition is not to be established—if books like 
Dr. Colenso’s are not to be written to make that proposition good 
—it will continue to be in the power and the practice of every 
bishop, priest, and deacon to declare that the one conception is as 
true, as grand, as ennobling as the other—since both came 
equally from God, and both are equally inspired. 

We have spoken plainly, broadly, and as many will say, shock- 
ingly, because only thus can we awaken men’s minds to the 
incommensurable magnitude and moment of the point at issue— 
a point which Mr. Arnold has so strangely and suicidally endea- 
voured to cover up. Suicidally, we say; for while he blames 
Dr. Colenso for not separating the living gold from the conceal- 
ing dross of the Pentateuch, discerning the former and clinging 
to it, and cherishing it as the essence of the whole, he will not see 
that the Bishop, more methodical, more humble, and more com- 
prehensive than himself, is labouring to demonstrate the denied 
and denounced right of doing this very thing. 
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1. The Geological Evidences of the Antiquity of Man; with 
Remarks on the Origin of Species by Variation. By Sir 
CuHantes Lye.1, F.R.S. London: John Murray. 1863. 


2. On the Occurrence of Flint Implements, associated with the 

Remains of Animals of Extinct Syccies, in Beds of a late 
Geological Period, in France at Amieus and Abbeville, and 
in England at Hoxne. By JostrH PRestwicu, F.R.S. 
Philosophical Transactions, 1860. 


. Theoretical Considerations on the Conditions under which the 
Drift Deposits, containing the Remains of Extinct Mam- 
malia and Flint Implements, were accumulated ; and on 
their Geological Age. By JoserH Prestwicu, F.R.S. 
Proceedings of the Royal Society, 1862. 


HAT the “Creation of the World” took place 4004 years 

before the Christian era, used to be taught in our schoolboy 
days as a fact not less certain than that the Norman Conquest 
took place 1066 years after it. And although every educated 
man of the present generation well knows that if there be the 
least truth in Geology, this statement is a baseless fiction, it is 
repeated on the margin of the first verse of every “ Reference 
Bible” issued under Ecclesiastical authority ; and thus it comes 
to be accepted as a dogma which it is nothing less than a dan- 
gerous heresy to question, by that vast mass of well-meaning 
people who are content to take their religion upon trust, and to 
forego the use of their reason while professing to seek the highest 
of all truths. And even of those who are ready to admit that 
the changes of which we have evidence in the succession of 
stratified deposits forming the crust of the Earth, and of the 
Organic remains entombed in them, must have occupied hundreds 
of thousands or even millions of years, the great bulk are satis- 
fied with simply antedating their commencement, and still con- 
tinue to believe as devoutly as the rest, that a general chaotic 
disturbance, followed by a remodelling of the globe’ which pre- 
pared it for the introduction of Man, took place at the date 
assigned. Yet the progress of geological inquiry has clearly dis- 
proved the notion of any such general remodelling, by showing 
that all the most recent alterations which have taken place on the 
Earth’s surface, and in the distribution of Organic life upon it, 
have been effected by agencies purely local and gradual, and in 
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continuity with changes which carry us back to a period when 
the countries now inhabited by Man were tenanted by animals 
long since extinct; while it has also shown that many of the 
races at present existing can be traced so far back in geological 
time, as to have plainly lived through any such convulsionary 
epoch. And thus the well-meaning attempts which were made a 
quarter of a century ago to reconcile the Mosaic Cosmogony with 
the verities of science, have fallen into discredit; sensible and 
well-informed men have ceased endeavouring to harmonize the 
successive ‘ days’ of creation (elongated into indefinite periods of 
time) with the Azoic, Paleozoic, Secondary, Tertiary, and Post- 
Tertiary epochs; and it has come to be tacitly admitted that 
Geology has as much claim as Astronomy or any other science, 
to build up inductions on the facts of Nature, untrammelled by 
the supposed dicta of Revelation. 

Yet it is remarkable how chary Geologists have until recently 
been of disturbing the popular notion that the creation of Man 
took place in the year 4004 B.c. It has seemed as if they had 
purchased their right to speculate freely on the anterior history 
of the Earth, by promising to leave untouched that which the 
Theologian claims as his proper province, the origin and early 
history of the Human Race. And if some of the more venturous 
among them have now and then drawn attention to facts which 
seemed to claim for him a remoter antiquity, they have been called 
to order by those “ potent, grave, and reverend” seniors, whose 
credit with the educated public has mainly rested upon their 
obvious unwillingness to run counter on this point to the ac- 
cepted belief; the facts have been quietly ignored, or the infe- 
rences voted unsound. 

Indications have not been wanting, however, in the progress 
of other branches of scientific inquiry, that the Human Race 
is much older than the ordinary chronology admits; and the 
convergence of such indications from several distinet paths of 
research, is in itself no insignificant attestation of the validity of 
the conclusion towards which they severally lead. The Ethnolo- 
gist, who aims at tracing-out the relations of the existing families 
of Mankind on the hypothesis of their common origin, finds that 
making the largest allowance which experience justifies for the 
modifying influence of external conditions, he is quite unable to 
account for the divergence of the races clearly recognisable in the 
oldest Egyptian paintings, within the limited number of centuries 
intervening between the probable period of their execution (from 
1500 to 1000 B.c.) and the date assigned to the Creation ; still 
less between the same period and the date of the Noachian Deluge, 
after which (if the Mosaic record is to be literally interpreted) 
the population of the world began a second time. The Philolo- 
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gist, who studies the filiation, growth, and metamorphoses of Lan- 
guages, and who finds, the higher he mounts into antiquity, more 
and more reason to believe that even their most divergent forms 
have had a common original, still feels the necessity of a far 
greater lapse of time than the received chronology admits, to 
account for the early development of those marvelluus linguistic 
fabrics which are at present only known to us in their ruin or 
decay. The Antiquarian, again, who allows due weight to the 
accumulating evidence that the implements and usages of “‘ Pre- 
historic Man,” in various quarters of the globe, are referable to 
several epochs as distinctly successive as those of the Historic 
period, and each of them in all probability a great deal longer, 
finds it impossible to conceive with any show of reason, that such 
@ succession can have occurred within the few centuries to which 
we must limit it if we first make a fair allowance for the lapse of 
time required for the mere peopling of the earth by the descen- 
dants of a single pair. And the Physical Geographer who grapples 
with the difficulties presented by the existing localization of those 
races of Plants and Animals which are popularly supposed to 
have been called into being contemparaneously with Man, for his 
express use and service, feels himself unable to solve those diffi- 
culties without the hypothesis that very extensive changes in the 
relative distribution of land and waters, such as must have re- 
quired an enormous lapse of time for their accomplishment, have 
taken place since they first diffused themselves over the areas 
they now occupy.* 

The recent Geological discoveries of which an account is con- 
tained in Sir Charles Lyell’s volume, have not only brought all 
these converging indications to one distinct focus, but are such 
as can leave no doubt in the mind of any competent and unpre- 
judiced inquirer, that the Human Race must be accredited with an 
antiquity far higher than is usually admitted. We must own, 
however, to a feeling of disappointment at the manner in which 
those discoveries are set forth. We had hoped, from the title of 
the work, that its arguments would be expressly directed to the 
one object announced; and that the evidences of the Antiquity 
of Man would be presented in their most effective and convincing 
form. So far, however, is this from being the case, that the 





* Thus it was long since shown by Dr. J. D. Hooker, that the relations 
of the Plants of South America, New Zealand, and Tasmania cannot be 
accounted for except on the supposition that these countries once formed part 
of a great Antarctic Continent. And more recently Mr. Wallace has shown 
that the relations of the Animal inhabitants of the Indian Archipelago similarly 
point to the former existence of a great Southern Asiatic Continent, the partial 
submergence of which may not improbably have been synchronous with the 
elevation of the Himalayan range. 
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question of the Antiquity of Man is only one out of many subjects 
discussed ; fully as much attention being given to the phenomena 
of the Glacial Period, to which Man’s first appearance on the 
globe (so far as is yet known) is admitted to be posterior, as to 
that which commences with his introduction ; while at least one- 
third of the volume is occupied by a discussion of the Darwinian 
hypothesis, including a summary of the recent controversy on the 
relation of the brain of Man to that of the Quadrumana. The 
book, in fact, is properly a Supplement to the author's two 
systematic treatises ; continuing his “‘ Elements” by a considera- 
tion of the various questions in Post-Tertiary Geology—that of the 
Antiquity of Man among the rest—which have been elucidated 
within the last few years ; and adding to the “ Principles” a new 
discussion of the general theory of the Origin and Succession of 
Species from the Darwinian stand-point. This weakening of the 
author’s argument on what he sets forth as his main subject, by 
the mixing up of a great deal of irrelevant matter, will doubtless 
very greatly diminish its force with ordinary readers; and we 
hope to do some service to the cause of scientific truth by pre- 
senting that argument in a more concise and continuous form. 

It may, however, be not irrelevant if we stop for a few moments 
to examine into the validity of the foundation on which the 
ordinary Chronology is based. Irom the definiteness with which 
4004 B.c. has been assigned as the date of the Creation, one 
would suppose it to have been clearly stated in some part of the 
Biblical record ; yet it rests upon no other authority than two 
genealogies, which profess respectively to record the birth and 
succession of the Sons of Adam, ending with Noah (Gen. ch. v.) ; 
and the birth and succession of the Sons of Shem, ending with 
Abraham (Gen. ch. xi., v. 10-26). Now, to say nothing of the 
marked discrepancies running through the whole series of numbers 
in these genealogies, as they come down to us in the Hebrew 
Text and in the Septuagint version respectively (discrepancies 
amounting to a difference of 606 years in the antediluvian period, 
between the “longer chronology” of Eusebius and Hales, and 
the “shorter chronology” of Petavius and Usher), and accepting 
those of the Hebrew Text as most authoritative, the question 
arises, how far we are justified in assuming such genealogies to 
have any chronological value. ‘This question was long since very 
carefully and candidly discussed by Dr. Prichard, in a Note on 
the Biblical Chronology at the conclusion of his “ Researches 
into the Physical History of Mankind,” a work which strongly 
advocated the derivation of all the races of men from a single 
pair, by a masterly combination of physiological, historical, philo- 
logical, and psychological arguments. And this eminent scholar, 
whose gencral views on theological subjects were strongly orthodox 
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and conservative, did not hesitate in announcing it as his well- 
considered conclusion, that there is no such evidence of the con- 
tinuity of these genealogies, as affords any kind of basis for the 
computation of the age of the World, or for the assignment of a 
date to the creation of Man ; and that while the date of the arrival 
of Abraham in Palestine may be computed with a near approxima- 
tion to truth, “ beyond that event we can never know how many 
centuries, nor even how many chiliads of years, may have elapsed 
since the first man of clay received the image of God and the 
breath of life.” 

And even some of the stoutest upholders of the accuracy of the 
date assigned to the creation of Adam, have recently shown 
themselves not unwilling to admit the much higher antiquity of 
the Human race generally; reviving in its behalf an old hypo- 
thesis that the Biblical narrative concerns itself only with the 
history of the Adamic family of mankind, from which Abraham 
and his Hebrew posterity claim descent; and that the world had 
long previously been peopled by other races of men, whose ex- 
istence is incidentally alluded to in various passages in the early 
chapters of Genesis. ; 

On either view, therefore, the inquirer is left not less free to date 
back the origin of the Human race, as far as Scientific evidence 
may seem to require, than the Geologist bas been admitted to be 
to antedate the origin of the Universe; and to remove the first 
Man from 4000 years to 4000 centuries before the Christian era, 
no more invalidates the doctrine of his Creation by the Divine 
fiat, than the admission that millions of years may have elapsed 
between the events mentioned in the first and second verses of 
Genesis, destroys the force of the sublime announcement that 
“In the beginning God created the heavens and the earth.” 


The most conclusive evidence hitherto adduced of the Antiquity 
of Man is, in our opinion, that which is afforded by the discovery 
of “flint implements,” unquestionably fashioned by manual 
agency, in Alluvial Gravels or fluviatile drifts, containing also the 
bones of the Mammoth, Rhinoceros, Hippopotamus, and other 
extinct animals ; the remoteness of these deposits in time being 
indicated by the changes of level and surface-action of various 
kinds which have occurred subsequently to their formation. We 
say “the most conclusive” without disparagement to the evidence 
afforded by Cave-deposits, which has been accepted by Paleon- 
tologists of no mean authority as perfectly satisfactory in itself; 
because we coincide with those who hesitate to base so important 
an inference as the contemporaneousness of Man with the great 
extinct Pachyderms, upon the association of their remains in the 
stalagmitic incrustations of the floors of caves. For whilst, on 
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the one hand, that association is capable of being otherwise ac- 
counted for, there is usually on the other so little to fix the 
geological date of the deposits in which it occurs, that the fact of 
contemporaneousness, if admitted as proved by them, might. be 
as well explained by the prolongation of the period of the great 
extinct Pachyderms into the Human period, as by carrying back 
the origin of Man to the epoch specially marked by their preva- 
lence. And practicaliy the general acceptance of the doctrine to 
which all this evidence tends, may be considered as dating, not 
from the exploration of the Belgian caverns by Dr. Schmerling 
in 1838, nor from that of Kent's Hole, near Torquay, by the 
Rev. Mr. McEnery about the same period, nor from Mr. Godwin- 
Austen’s researches in the same cave in 1842, nor even from the 
yet more conclusive evidence afforded by the discoveries of Mr. 
Pengelly and Dr. Falconer in the Brixham cave in 1858,— 
although these are all now accepted as having a probative value, 
—but from the “ Memoir on the Occurrence of Flint Implements 
in the Fluviatile Gravels of the Valley of the Somme,” presented 
to the Royal Society by Mr. Prestwich in 1859. And we shall 
in the first instance set forth the chief points of the case esta- 
blished by him, because his observations have not only been most 
completely confirmed by the careful scrutiny of the numerous in- 
quirers who have since examined the locality which he investigated, 
but his inferences from them have been triumphantly assured by 
the concurrence of evidence obtained from other localities, both 
British and Continental, under a great diversity of conditions. 
Flint Implements, with Remains of Extinct Mammals in the 
Fluviatile Gravels of the Somme.—Between Amiens and Abbe- 
ville the valley of the Somme lies in an elevated plateau 
of White Chalk with flints, the strata of which are nearly 
horizontal ; its breadth averages about a mile; and its sloping 
sides rise to a height of from 200 to 300 feet. The chalk, 
although seen on the slopes of the hills where it has been 
denuded in the excavation of the valley, is scarcely ever exposed 
on the surface of the table-land, which is for the most part 
covered by a layer of loam or brick-earth, about five feet thick, 
to which the fertility of the soil of Picardy is in great part due. 
Here and there, however, there are to be observed outlying 
patches of Tertiary sand and clay, which are shown by their con- 
tained fossils to be referable to the Eocene period ; and these, it 
can scarcely be doubted, are but the relics of a formation that 
once extended continuously over the chalk, before the shaping- 
out of the present system of valleys had commenced. It can be 
shown by a comparison of their respective materials, that the de- 
nudation of these Tertiary strata has contributed largely to 
furnish the materials both of the upland loam, and of the gravels 
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found at different elevations of the sides of the valley, in which 
the flint implements and the bones of extinct Mammals are en- 
tombed. The bottom at the present level of the river of the 
valley is covered by a layer of peat from ten to thirty feet in 
thickness, underneath which is a thin layer of impervious clay 
separating it from a bed of gravel from three to thirteen feet 
thick, which in its turn rests upon undisturbed chalk. 

No geologist can have a moment's doubt that this valley has 
been scooped out by the action of water, which has removed one 
stratum of chalk after another, carrying it away not merely to the 
level of the present bed of the river, but to a depth of thirty 
or forty feet below. 

On the sloping sides of the valley there are found, resting on 
the denuded chalk, two series of gravel-beds, an upper and a 
lower; both of them covered with a fluviatile loam, and both 
found to contain, when dug into, bones of extinct animals in 
association with flint implements. The lower gravels are not 
much elevated above the present level of the river; the upper 
gravels, on the other hand, are found at a height of from eighty 
to a hundred feet above that level. There are no such differences 
between the organic remains found in the upper and lower gravels 
respectively, as would certainly indicate a difference in their rela- 
tive geological ages; but we shall see it to be a fair inference 
from an examination of the local conditions, that whilst the 
lower gravels were deposited when the valley had been excavated 
nearly to the present level of the river, the upper gravels must 
have been formed at a much earlier period of the excavation, 
when the bottom of the valley was from eighty to a hundred feet 
higher than it is at present. 

It was in the lower gravels of Menchecourt, in the north-west 
suburbs of Abbeville, that the “flint implements” which have 
since attracted so much attention were first discovered. Pits 
had been dug in these gravels from time to time, as materials 
were wanted for repairing the fortifications, flints for mending the 
roads, or loam for making bricks; and these excavations brought 
into view the imbedded bones of various extinct quadrupeds,— 
viz., Hlephas primigenius, Rhinoceros tichorinus, Equus fossilis, 
Bos primigenius, Cervus somonensis, Cervus Tarandus priscus, 
Felis spelea, and Hyena spelea, which had been sent to Cuvier 
for identification, and had been described in his ‘‘ Ossemens Fos- 
siles.” It was not, however, until 1841, that the disinterment 
of definitely shaped flints from these same gravel-beds fell under 
the notice of M. Boucher de Perthes, an antiquarian residing at 
Abbeville, who recognised in their rude and peculiar type a 
character distinct from that of the polished stone weapons of a 
later period, usually called ‘celts.’ A correct description of these 
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flint implements was given by him in the first volume of his 
% Antiquités Celtiques,” published in 1847; wherein he described 
them as “ antediluvian,” because they came from the lowest beds 
of the strata which were once geologically designated as “ dilu- 
vium.” He also correctly stated that they occur at various 
depths—often 20 or 30 feet—in the sand or gravel, especially in 
those lowest strata which are nearly in contact with the subjacent 
white chalk; and he drew attention to their association with the 
bones of animals alike “ antediluvian ” in their character. 

Like many other discoveries which run counter to received 
doctrines, that of M. Boucher de Perthes was in the first instance 
quietly ignored. The scientific world had no faith in the state- 
ment that works of art, however rude, had been met with in un- 
disturbed beds of such antiquity. Few geologists visited Abbe- 
ville in winter, when the sand-pits were open, and when they 
might have opportunities of verifying the sections, and of judging 
whether the instruments had really been imbedded by natural 
causes in the same strata with the bones of the Mammoth, woolly 
Rhinoceros, and other extinct Mammals. Some of the imple- 
ments figured in the “ Antiquités Celtiques” were so rudely shaped 
that many imagined them to have owed their peculiar forms to 
accidental fracture in a river's bed; others suspected frauds on 
the part of the workmen, who might have fabricated them for 
sale; while others, again, argued that the gravel had been dis- 
turbed, and that the worked flints had got mingled with the bones 
of the Mammoth, long after that animal and its associates had 
disappeared from the earth. 

No one was in the first instance more sceptical than Dr. 
Rigollot, at that time an eminent physician at Amiens, who in 
the year 1819 had written a memoir on the fossil mammalia of 
the valley of the Somme, and was well acquainted with its 
geological features. But he showed himself, like a true philo- 
sopher, open to conviction. He was at length induced to visit 
Abbeville, and to inspect the collection of M. Boucher de Perthes ; 
and was so impressed by what he saw there, as to apply himself, 
immediately on his return home, to the search for similar flint 
implements in the gravel-pits near Amiens. There, accordingly, 
at a distance of about forty miles from Abbeville, he speedily 
found abundance of flint implements precisely resembling those 
collected by his predecessor, both in the rudeness of their make, 
and in their geological position. In the course of four years he 
obtained several hundred of these objects; some of them from 
gravels corresponding in their slight elevation with those of 
Menchecourt, but ethers from the pits of St. Acheul (about three 
miles to the south-east of Amiens), where the gravel-bed forms 
a terrace resting on a gently-sloping ledge of chalk, and covered 
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with fine loam, the surface of which is about a hundred feet above 
the present level of the Somme. Having thus fully satisfied 
himself as to the facts, M. Rigollot lost no time in announcing 
his gonversion by the publication of a memoir, in 1854, contain- 
ing good figures of the worked flints, with careful sections of the 
beds, which were prepared by M. Buteux, an engineer, who was 
peculiarly qualified for the task by having previously written a 
good description of the geology of Picardy. In this memoir, 
M. Rigollot pointed out most clearly that it was not in the 
vegetable soil, nor in the brick earth with land and fresh-water 
shells next below, but in the lower beds of coarse flint-gravel, 
usually twelve, twenty, or twenty-five feet below the surface, that 
the implements were met with; just as they had been previously 
stated by M. Boucher de Perthes to occur at Abbeville. And it 
seemed a conclusion legitimately deducible from the facts of the 
case, that the flint implements and their fabricators were coeval 
with ,the extinct Mammals whose remains were found imbedded 
in the same strata. 

The wall of scientific prejudice, however, was too strong to be 
breached by even this powerful and well-aimed missile ; and the 
memoir of Dr. Rigollot received scarcely more attention than had 
been accorded to that of his predecessor. Four years after its 
appearance, however, the eyes of British geologists began to be 
opened by the revelations of the Brixham bone-cave ; and Dr. 
Falconer, who had taken an active part in its exploration, having 
stopped at Abbeville in his way to Sicily in 1858, and there 
examined the collection of M. Boucher de Perthes, was so strongly 
impressed with what he saw as to write to Mr. Prestwich, urging 
him to lose no time in making a thorough exploration of the 
gravel-beds in the Valley of the Somme, with a view to the deter- 
mination of the very important questions connected with their 
peculiar contents. 

Every person who is acquainted with the recent progress of 
Tertiary and Post-Tertiary Geology will agree with Sir Charles 
Lyell that ‘‘ there was no one in England whose authority deserved 
to have more weight in overcoming incredulity in regard to the 
antiquity of the implements in question, than [that of] Mr. 
Prestwich ; since, besides having published a series of important 
memoirs on the tertiary formations of Europe, he had devoted 
many years specially to the study of the drift and its organic 
remains.” That authority had been gained by the most legitimate 
means—laborious and persevering research, logical discrimination, 
and philosophical habits of reasoning ; and the value of scientific 
character was never more forcibly shown, than in the reception 
which Mr. Prestwich’s pronunctamento experienced from the large 
body of distinguished scientific men who assembled at the Meeting 
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of the Royal Society to which the results of his researches were 
communicated on the 26th of May, 1859. 

Mr. Prestwich lost no time in complying with the recom- 
mendation of Dr. Falconer. He hoped in the first instanee to 
induce other scientific friends to accompany him; being unsuc- 
cessful in this attempt, he started alone, but was joined at Abbe- 
ville by Mr. John Evans, a distinguished member of the Society 
of Antiquaries. As in the case of Dr. Rigollot, his prepossessions 
had been against the reality of the supposed discovery ; but being, 
like Dr. Rigollot, open to conviction, he found himself unable to 
resist the evidence of his senses, and soon became thoroughly 
satisfied of the following propositions :—First, that the shaped 
flints were fashioned by the hand of Man; second, that they 
were originally deposited in the strata in which they were im- 
bedded, and had not found their way into them by any subse- 
quent casualty; third, that they are associated in these strata 
with the bones of Mammals now extinct; and fourth, that the 
condition of these bones indicated the living existence of the 
races they represented at the time of the deposit of these strata, 
and consequently the contemporaneousness of Man with those 
races. ‘To these, in a memoir read before the Royal Society on 
the 27th of May, 1862, he added as a fifth, that the geological 
changes which must have occurred since the deposit of the upper 
gravels cannot be accounted for, except on the admission of a 
lapse of time far surpassing that admitted by any received system 
of chronology. Each of these propositions we shall now sepa- 
rately consider; our object being to carry our readers (so far as 
the nature of the case admits) through the various steps of the 
demonstration which has brought every candid and intelligent in- 
quirer who has followed it out, to the same conclusion. 

I. The “ flint implements” may be compared in general form 
to almonds, with sharp instead of rounded borders ; the shape of 
some of them is so elongated and pointed as to suggest that they 
were used as spear-heads, whilst others which are shorter and 
more rounded probably served for hatchets, and others again are 
small thin flakes which were apparently intended as knives or 
arrow-heads. Between these types there are various intermediate 
gradations, as well as a vast variety of other flints shaped by the 
same rude process ; some of these, it has been suggested, may 
have been rejected as failures, whilst others were struck off as 
chips in the course of manufacturing the more perfect ones. But 
what, it has been asked, is the proof that these shapes were not 
accidentally acquired ? Since any one may pick out, from a bed 
of rolled flints, individual stones to which more or less definite 
forms have been imparted by fractures produced by the collisions 
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to which they have been subjected, how can it be affirmed with 
certainty that the flints of the Amiens and Abbeville gravel-beds 
were shaped by human agency? To such a sceptic we should 
reply, first by placing in his hands a well-characterized example 
either of the spear-head or of the hatchet type, and directing his 
attention to the number of distinct fractures indicated on its sur- 
face, and to the definiteness and uniformity of direction of 
these fractures, all of them obviously tending to the same result, 
the production of a continuous cutting edge along the two sides 
of an elongated oval, or along the round of a shorter oval, as the 
case may be; and we should ask him whether he can conceive 
the possibility that such an orderly series of fractures can have 
occurred “by chance.” If he should hesitate, we should ask him 
to look over a dozen well-selected specimens vf these types, and 
to note the extraordinary uniformity in the character and direc- 
tion of the fractures throughout the entire series ; and if he should 
still be incredulous, we should ask him to tell us the grounds on 
which he would admit that a watch-wheel must have been the 
product of human skill, whilst he regards the shaped flints as the 
products of accident. Very similar implements are in use both as 
tools and as weapons among the natives of Australia ; who fix the 
blunt end of the stone into a cleft stick which serves as a handle, 
and bind it firmly by thin strips of opossum’s hide. The only diffe- 
rence between the two kinds of implements lies in the modein which 
the edge is given ; for whilst in the Australian (as in the so-called 
‘celts’ of Europe) it is obtained by grinding, it was wrought-out 
in the ancient flints by simple fracture. There is no difficulty in 
understanding how this was done. Any one who has witnessed, 
in the old days of tinder-boxes and flint-locks, the readiness with 
which gun-flints were shaped out by striking them off a central 
‘core,’ is aware that a dexterous hand would easily and quickly 
fashion any one of the forms which these implements present ; 
and in point of fact the workmen in the gravel-pits have learned 
the art of fabricating them, and would soon turn out any number 
‘to order.’ But, it may be objected, such fabrication can only be 
accomplished by the use of metallic hammers, which are very un- 
likely to have been possessed by a people who depended upon 
flints as the materials of their ordinary implements. The objec- 
tion is not only altogether unfounded in itself, but instead of 
hitting a weak part, shows the real strength of the original posi- 
tion. For not only has it been found by experience that a ham- 
mer made by mounting a pebble in a wooden handle will serve to 
strike off a series of flakes from the sides of a chalk flint, until it 


acquires precisely the shape of the disinterred implements ; but 
it has been further ascertained that only by such a blunt hammer 
MM 2 
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can the characteristic fracture be produced, the fracture resulting 
from the stroke of a sharper iron instrument being of a different 
character. 

II. That the flint implements were originally deposited in the 
strata in which they are discovered, and have not either been 
purposely placed therein, or found their way into them by any 
casualty, must be admitted by every one who allows due weight to 
competent and impartial testimony. In the first place, we find all 
the witnesses concurring in the statement, that both in the upper 
and in the lower gravel-beds it is not in the more superficial but 
in the most deeply seated portions of the deposit that these bodies 
occur. In his first visit to St. Acheul, Mr. Prestwich was fortunate 
enough to be able to extract with his own hands from a bed of 
undisturbed graved, at a depth of seventeen feet from the surface, 
a well-shaped flint hatchet. There were no signs of vertical rents 
either in the enveloping matrix or in the overlying beds of sand 
or loam in which were many land and fresh-water shells ; so that 
it was impossible to imagine that the tool had gradually worked 
its way downwards, as some had suggested, through the incumbent 
soil, into an older formation. Mr. Prestwich’s report of his first 
explorations was accompanied with a photograph showing the 
position of the flint tool in situ before it was removed from its 
matrix ; and this afforded very general satisfaction to the scientific 
judges te whom it was submitted. In a subsequent visit paid by 
Mr. Prestwich in company with Mr. Flower, a fine symmetrically- 
shaped flint implement of oval form was disinterred at a depth of 
twenty-two feet from the surface; and the strata in and beneath 
which it lay were observed by many witnesses to be perfectly un- 
disturbed. Several subsequent visitors have been equally suc- 
cessful. In regard to the specimens exhumed by them, therefore, 
no doubt can be reasonably entertained. And although it might 
be questioned in regard to the specimens preserved in the museums 
of M. Boucher de Perthes and other collectors, whether they had 
not been fabricated by the workmen employed in the pits, yet this 
objection will not stand a moment's examination; since any 
competent judge can at once distinguish the genuine from such 
fabricated implements. Many of the hatchets are stained of an 
ochreous-yellow colour when they have been buried in yellow 
gravel; others have acquired white or brown tints according to 
the matrix in which they have been enclosed. And this accordance 
in the colouring of the flint implements with the character of the 
bed from which they have come, is not only an indication of their 
real derivation from those strata, but also of their having been 
subjected therein to the same prolonged action as that which has 
imparted a similar hue to the naturally broken flints found in the 
same beds. The surface of many of the tools, again, is encrusted 
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with a film of carbonate of lime; while others are adorned with 
dendritic crystallizations. Another test of genuineness is afforded 
by the superficial varnish-like or vitreous gloss of the fractured 
surfaces, as compared with the dull aspect of freshly fractured 
flints.—Whilst, therefore, the trustworthy evidence of those who 
have actually disinterred the flint implements from the matrix in 
which they lay embedded, puts those individual cases altogether 
beyond doubt, there is no ground for questioning that the great 
bulk of the specimens obtained through the agency of the work- 
men were originally imbedded in Jike positions in the gravel-beds. 
—It is worthy of remark, as showing the certainty with which 
artificial disturbances of these strata can be recognised, that 
sections of the St. Acheul gravel-pits frequently show the super- 
ficial loam and subjacent sand to have been excavated by trenches 
to the depth of eight or nine feet ; and from these trenches many 
stone coffins of the Gallo-Roman period have been dug out. The 
fact is interesting also as an indication that when the Romans 
were in Gaul they found this terrace much in the condition it has 
presented in recent times. 

IiI. The Mammalian remains which are indubitably and 
abundantly found in these beds, and which have been already enu- 
merated, are eminently characteristic of the period which has been 
hitherto regarded as immediately preceding the advent of Man; 
and of some of them we have information which is not limited 
to that derivable from their osseous remains. The carcases both 
of the Mammoth and of the tichorine Rhinoceros, frozen up in 
Siberian ice, have been so well preserved to our own day as to 
show that these gigantic Pachyderms were fitted to endure the 
cold of a northern winter, their thick hides being covered with 
woolly hair. And the existence of the Bos primigenius in Europe 
has been continued even into historic times; this animal being 
undoubtedly the Urus described by Cesar as very fierce, swift, 
and strong, and scarcely inferior to an elephant in size. The 
presence of the bones of the Rein-deer in the same gravels seems 
to indicate that the climate of that period was somewhat colder 
than at present ; and this we shall presently find to be an inference 
deducible from various phenomena that seem to mark the agency 
of such masses of ice as are now rarely if ever formed in the 
rivers of northern France. The inference is not disproved by the 
fact that the land and freshwater shells associated in the drift 
with the mammalian remains are identical with those at present 
inhabiting the basin of the Seine, because they all have a 
northerly range extending as far as Norway and Finland, and 
may therefore have flourished in the valley of the Somme when 
the river was annually frozen over in winter. 

IV. That these extinct Mammals really lived and died in that 
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part of France at the time of the deposit of the gravels in which 
their remains are imbedded, is indicated by the condition in which 
those remains are found. For although some of them are broken 
and others rounded, as if rolled by running water, those which 
are found at the bottom of the sand-pits have undergone neither 
fracture nor friction, and seem to have been articulated together 
‘at the time when they were covered up. “I found in one place,” 
wrote M. Baillon in 1834, “a whole hind limb of a rhinoceros, 
the bones of which were still in their usual relative position. 
They must have been joined together by ligaments, and even 
surrounded by muscles at the time of their interment. The 
entire skeleton of the same species was lying at a short distance 
from the spot.” This evidence is the more valuable, as having 
been put on record long before any suspicion was entertained that 
works of human art would ever be discovered in association with 
these remains. A careful scrutiny of the bones from this locality 
preserved in the Paris Museum has been made by the eminent 
paleontologist M. Lartet, who has observed that some of them 
bore evident marks of incisions made by some instrument, agree- 
ing well with such as a rude flint saw would produce. Among 
other bones which he found to have been thus artificially cut are 
those of a Rhinoceros tichorinus and the antlers of Cervus 
somonensis. ‘These observations would not perhaps be of much 
account, if they were not confirmed by more satisfactory evidence 
of the same kind obtained from other sources, to which we shall 
presently aliude. 

But, it may be argued, the Mammalian remains may really 
belong to a deposit anterior to that in which they are at present 
found, just as the component materials of the gravel-beds are 
partly derived from anterior Tertiary deposits, whilst for their 
flints we must go back to the Chalk itself. Such a hypothesis 
might to be admitted to have some weight, if the gravel-beds in 
which the flint implements are found in association with the 
Mammalian remains presented any indication of such secondary 
origin, either in their local conditions, or in the character of their 
contents. The evidence, however, is all the other way. The 
gravels of Menchecourt and of St. Acheul are obviously parts of 
what were once continuous series of deposits at the lower and 
higher elevations respectively, along the whole valley of the 
Somme ; and they correspond in all their essential characters with 
similar fluviatile gravels which are traceable, at different levels, 
along the valley of the Seine, in the valley of the Thames, and in 
various other localities. The Mammalian remains, too, in all of 
them, correspond closely with each other. If these remains, more- 
over, instead of being originallyimbedded where they are now found, 
had been washed out of some previous deposit, assuredly none of 
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them could have failed to show the indications of such abrasion, 
while any maintenance of the association of the parts of the same 
skeleton would have been an impossibility. No experienced 
paleontologist, it may be safely asserted, could for a moment 
entertain a doubt, after an examination of the whole evidence, 
that the Mammalian remains of these beds represent a portion 
of the actually existing Fauna of the country through which the 
river flowed by which the gravel was deposited. 

V. Regarding the contemporaneousness of Man with the great 
extinct Pachyderms, as fully proved by the facts and reasonings 
already adduced, we have now to inquire how this contempora- 
neousness is to be accounted for ; whether by affirming the pro- 
longed existence of these Mammals into the Human period as 
ordinarily understood, or by antedating the commencement of the 
Human period, so as to place it in some part of what has been 
designated the Post-Pliocene as distinguished from the Recent 
epoch. ‘The acceptance of the former solution might be justified 
by the unquestionable fact that the existence of the Bos primi- 
genius was prolonged even into the historic period, and seems 
favoured by the preservations of the carcases of the Mammoth 
and Rhinoceros. But it is obviously not required by either of 
these facts ; since many species of animals whose first introduction 
dates much further back in geological time, are at present con- 
temporaneous with Man; and carcases once frozen-up might be 
preserved for thousands of years as well as for hundreds, for 
millions as well as for thousands. But it is impossible to account 
for the position of the gravel-beds, especially those of the upper 
series, in the valley of the Somme, without the admission that 
the geological conditions of that valley at the time of their for- 
mation must have been very different from those which now 
prevail ; and a fair consideration of the changes which must have 
occurred during the intervening period affords data of greater 
value in the determination of the length of that period, than are 
presented by any other case with which we are at present 
acquainted. 

Although it is not always to be assumed that the higher gravel- 
beds on the sides of a valley are more ancient than the lower, 
since the water may have risen by a general subsidence of the 
land, subsequently to the complete excavation of the valley, yet 
there seems adequate evidence that they were so in this instance. 
For, whilst in the lower gravels of Menchecourt various marine, 
littoral, and estuary shells are found intermingled with the fluvia- 
tile and terrestrial, showing that the sea at the time of their 
deposition sometimes gained upon the river, no such intermixture 
is found in the upper gravels, the shells of which are all terres- 
trial or fresh-water. Nor are there any evidences that the sea 
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has ever risen above the level of the lower gravels, such as must 
have presented themselves if so broad a valley had been filled by 
the subsidence of its present bottom a hundred feet or more 
below its present level. Hence it is concluded by Mr. Prestwich 
that the upper gravels were deposited at a time when the chalk 
had only been scooped out to the level on which they are now 
found resting, and that the lowering of the bottom of the valley 
from that level to thirty or forty feet below the present surface 
of the peat—that is to say, the removal of from 100 to 140 
feet of chalk, by the denuding action of water, must have taken 
place since the deposit of the upper gravels. He must be a bold 
man who would fix even a minimum limit to the period required 
to effect such a denudation by any body of water which can be 
reasonably conceived to have flowed down this valley ; especially 
when it is taken into account that in none of the alluvial deposits, 
either ancient or modern, along the valley of the Somme, are 
there any fragments of rocks foreign to its basin—any erratics 
whose presence could only be explained by supposing them to 
have been brought from some other hydrographical area. More- 
over, whether or not we suppose the land to have been under- 
going a progressive elevation during the whole progress of this 
denudation, it is certain that it must have been more elevated 
than it is at present during the latter part of the excavating 
progress. For if the thirty or forty feet of peat and gravel at 
present covering the chalk bottom were removed, the sea would 
flow up and fill the valley for miles above Abbeville. The peat 
extends to the coast, and is there seen passing under the sand 
dunes and below the sea level. Now, as the vegetable matter of 
which it is composed is all of terrestrial origin, and as the shells 
which occur in it are all either fluviatile or terrestrial, it neces- 
sarily follows that it must have been formed when the land was 
more elevated than it is at present. ‘This change of level seems 
to have occurred after the deposit of the lower gravels ; but there 
are indications of similar oscillations in the preceding interval. 
The only other possible mode of accounting for the phenomena 
in question, is to suppose that the valleys may have been excavated 
jn some part of the later Tertiary period, before the general 
submergence of the country beneath the Glacial Sea; and that 
their previous existence may have determined the direction of the 
channels by which the surface-waters were carried off, during its 
progressive re-elevation. till, even on that view, the upper 
gravels would have been those first deposited ; and an immense 
lapse of time must be allowed for the subsequent elevation of the 
extensive area. over which the same conditions can be shown to 
have prevailed. ‘The absence of marine remains in the upper 
deposits, however, if confirmed by more extended investigation, 
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may be regarded, wethink, asconclusive againstthis explanation; and 
in the mean time we consider Mr. Prestwich’s view to derive strong 
confirmation from the Bedford case to be presently referred to, since 
the excavation of the valley can there be shown to have taken place 
after the submergence of the land beneath the Glacial Sea. 

The formation of the peat did not commence until subsequently 
to the complete excavation of the valley and the deposit of the 
gravel which at present overlies its bottom; and the length of 
time required to accumulate a mass of decomposing vegetable 
matter of such extent to a thickness of thirty feet, must itself 
have been enormous, though we have no certain data for its com- 
putation. M. Boucher de Perthes has found Gallo-Roman 
remains near its surface, while still deeper he has met with the 
supposed Celtic weapons of the later “stone period.” In one 
case he observed several large flat dishes of Roman pottery lying 
in a horizontal position in the peat, the shape of which must 
have prevented them from sinking or penetrating through the 
underlying mass. Allowing about fourteen centuries to have 
elapsed since these articles were covered-in, he computed from 
the thickness of the superincumbent substance that the amount 
gained in a hundred years could not be more than three centi- 
metres or about 1°2 inch. This would give three hundred 
centuries, or 30,000 years, as the minimum period required for 
the accumulation of a thickness of thirty feet of peat.* Yet this 
accumulation could not have commenced until long after the 
denudation of the valley had been completed; and its period 
must have borne but a small proportion to that required for the 
antecedent stage. 

No one who gives to these considerations their due weight, can 
hesitate in admitting that they carry back the origin of Man into 
that dim remoteness in which all count of time is lost; and when 
once the charmed limit of 4004 B.c. is broken down, we appre- 
hend that the common sense of mankind will come to accord with 
Dr. Prichard in thinking it as useless to attempt to limit it by 
“‘chiliads of years,” as it has been shown to be to limit it by 
centuries. All that can be done by the Geologist with any 
probability is to fix the geological date; and we shall presently 
see that although the age of the gravels of the valley of the 
Somme cannot be precisely determined, in its relation to other 
modifications of the surface during the Post-pliocene period, yet 
that we are enabled by other data to conclude that no human 





* That this estimate does not err on the side of excess, may be safely 
affirmed; since, according to Humboldt, the most luxuriant vegetation of 
temperate climates could not cover the ground with its débris to a greater 
depth than seven lines in a century; which would make the period required 
for their accumulation to a depth of thirty feet not less than 60,000 years. 
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remains yet found can be assigned with any probability to an epoch 
earlier than the elevation of the land that followed the submergence 
of Central England beneath the waters of the Glacial sea. 

Before quitting this most complete and instructive case, we 
shall turn for a while to its human aspect, and gather what we 
can from a comparison of the past with the present, of the condi- 
tion of the rude and primitive people by whom the flint imple- 
ments were fashioned. As their habits would in some degree 
depend upon the climate under which they lived, this is the first 
point to be inquired into. We have seen that the evidence 
afforded by the animal remains, both Mammalian and Molluscous, 
is quite consistent with the hypothesis of a climate a good deal 
colder, in the winter at least, than that now prevailing in Picardy; 
and there is a good deal of evidence that when these gravel-beds 
were deposited, the river was usually or at least frequently frozen 
over in winter. For in some of the pits of St. Acheul there are 
met with in the deepest beds not only well-rounded tertiary 
pebbles, but also great angular blocks of hard sandstone, three 
or four feet in diameter, derived from the tertiary strata which 
once covered the chalk. Their dimensions are such that it is 
impossible to imagine a river like the present Somme, flowing 
through a flat country, with a gentle fall towards the sea, to have 
carried them for miles down its channel, unless ice co-operated 
as a transporting power. ‘Their angularity also favours the sup- 
position of their having been floated by ice, or rendered so 
buoyant by it as to have escaped much of the wear and tear 
which blocks propelled along the bottom of a river-channel would 
otherwise suffer. And as large fragments of granite, sandstone, 
and limestone are now annually carried by ice down the Canadian 
rivers in latitudes farther south than Paris, it is obvious that a 
difference in climatic conditions, resulting from a different distri- 
bution of land and water, may have formerly brought about the 
like transport of sandstone-blocks in the Valley of the Somme. 
The agency of ice is also indicated by certain curious flexures 
noticed by Mr. Prestwich and Sir Charles Lyell in the strata of 
sand, marl, and gravel of the pits at St. Acheul. With regard to 
the precise mode in which these flexures are brought about, dif- 
ferent explanations have been given ; though all agree in referring 
them to ice-action. It is worthy of note that in regard alike to 
the transport of blocks and the contortion of stratification, the 
indications of this agency are less distinct in the lower than in 
the upper beds; from which it may be inferred that the climate 
had become milder in the interval. 

It may be concluded, then, as probable that at the time when 
the flint-implements were imbedded in such numbers in the 
ancient gravel which now forms the terrace of St. Acheul, the 
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main river and its tributaries were annually frozen over for several 
months in the winter. In that case, the primitive people may, as 
Mr. Prestwich has suggested, have resembled in their mode of 
life those American Indians who now inhabit the country between 
Hudson’s Bay and the Polar Sea, and whose habits have been 
well described by Hearne, who spent some years among them. 
As often as deer and other game become scarce on the land, they 
betake themselves to fishing on the rivers, often pitching their 
tents on the ice; and with this object, as well as to obtain water 
for drinking, they are in the constant practice of cutting round 
holes in the ice, a foot or more in diameter, through which they 
let down baited hooks or nets. In cutting such holes, they use 
ice-chisels of metal when they can get copper or iron; but if un- 
provided with these, they employ tools of flint or hornstone. 

It is suggested by Sir Charles Lyell as not unlikely that in the 
earlier geographical condition of the country, the confluence of 
tributaries with the Somme afforded inducements to a hunting 
and fishing tribe to settle there; as some of the same natural 
advantages may have caused the first inhabitants of Amiens and 
Abbeville to fix on the same sites for their dwellings. If the 
eariy hunting and fishing tribes frequented the same spots for 
hundreds and thousands of years in succession, the number of 
the stone implements lost in the bed of the river need not surprise 
us. Ice-chisels, flint hatchets, and spear-heads may have slipped 
accidentally through holes kept constantly open ; and the recovery 
of a lost treasure once sunk in the bed of the ice-bound stream, 
inevitably swept away with gravel on the breaking up of the ice 
in the spring, would be hopeless. Moreover, during a long 
winter, in a country affording abundance of flint, the manu- 
facture of tools would be continually in progress; and, if so, 
thousands of chips and flakes would be purposely thrown into 
the ice-hole, besides a great number of implements having flaws, 
or rejected as too unskilfully made to be worth preserving. 

But whether we accept these hypotheses, or account for the 
accumulation of the flint-implements in some other way, the fact 
of their presence in the gravel-beds remains the same; and the 
proof of their human origin which we have shown to be supplied 
by the obvious purposiveness of their conformation, is not in the 
least invalidated by the absence of any remains of the actual men 
by whom they were fabricated. The absence of human remains 
is not more conspicuous than the absence of the remains of other 
animals which must have abounded at the same epoch ; the whole 
assemblage of fossil mammals at present obtained from the allu- 
vium of Picardy, being obviously but a mere fragment of the en- 
tire Fauna which flourished contemporaneously with the primitive 
people, by whom the flint-implements were made. Of the co- 
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existence of Man with those extinct Mammals, ample evidence has 
now been afforded (as we shall presently find) by the association 
of their osseous remains in Cave-deposits under circumstances 
which forbid the idea of its accidental character; and the defi- 
ciency in the Picardy gravels of such osseous remains of Man, is 
only a new and emphatic illustration of that extreme imperfection 
of the geological record, of which even they who are constantly 
working in the field cannot easily form a just conception.—A 
“pregnant instance” of that imperfection is adduced by Sir C. 
Lyell from the results of the recent drainage of that great sheet of 
water formerly called the Lake of Haarlem, extending over 45,000 
square acres. On the borders of that sheet of water there had 
lived a population of between thirty and forty thousand souls. 
There had been many a shipwreck and many a naval fight upon 
it; and hundreds of Dutch and Spanish sailors had there met 
with a watery grave. The drainage operations involved the digging 
a great canal thirty miles long, which laid open a fine section of 
the deposits forming the ancient bottom of the lake, with a set of 
trenches several feet deep, the united length of which must have 
amounted to several thousand miles. Yet the only human remains 
that have rewarded the antiquaries who had been watching these 
operations in the hope of a rich harvest, have been one or two 
wrecked Spanish vessels, and arms of the same period, with a few 
coins. Not a single human bone has yet been exhumed. 

Flint Implements with Remains of Extinct Mammals in Gravel 
Beds in various English and French localities.—The association 
of human remains with the bones of extinct Mammals in alluvial 
gravels is by no means confined to the valley of the Somme. 
No sooner had Mr. Evans (the companion of Mr. Prestwich in 
his first visit to that locality) seen the flint implements of Amiens 
and Abbeville, than he recollected having seen similar worked flints 
in the Museum of the Society of Antiquaries, to which he learned 
that they had been sent in the year 1800 by Mr. John Frere, 
who described them as found in great abundance in gravel at the 
bottom of a clay-pit at Hoxne near Diss in Suffolk; the gravel 
bed in which they occurred being covered first with a foot and a 
half of sand containing shells with the jaw-bone and teeth of an 
enormous unknown animal, then with a layer of clay seven feet 
and a half thick, and then with a foot and a half of vegetable 
mould. The attention of Mr. Prestwich having been called by 
Mr. Evans to these implements and to Mr. Frere’s account of 
them, he lost no time in visiting the spot, and was fortunate 
enough to obtain the most satisfactory proof that the case was 
one strictly parallel in its main features to that which he had pre- 
viously investigated. He fell in with an old man who had 
worked in the pit all his life, and who was able to show jim the 
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precise locality of the great “find” of flint-implements in Mr. 
Frere’s time, when such numbers of them had turned up that they 
were emptied by baskets-full into the ruts of the adjoining road, 
before any one had any idea of their value. He stated further 
that others had come to light from time to time, two of them 
a few months before Mr. Prestwich’s visit. No Mammalian 
remains seem to have been obtained from the same stratum as the 
flint-implements ; but the occurrence of elephantine remains in 
the overlying clay shows that the existence of man at any rate 
dated as far back as the entombment of the latter. It was sa- 
gaciously remarked by Mr. Frere that, “ the manner in which the 
flint weapons lay would lead to the persuasion that it was a place 
of their manufacture, and not of their accidental deposit ; ” a sug- 
gestion which derives confirmation from the statement of Sir C, 
Lyell that the flint implements which he has seen from Hoxne 
are so much more perfect, and have their cutting edge so much 
sharper than those from the valley of the Somme, that they seem 
neither to have been used by man, nor to have been rolled in the 
bed of a river. 

This was not a solitary case. ‘There is in the British Museum 
a flint weapon of the spear-headed form, which is recorded to have 
been found in 1715 near Gray's Inn Lane with the skeleton of an 
elephant. And in the alluvium of the Wey near Guildford, in 
1836, a wedge-shaped flint implement, resembling one of those 
afterwards brought by Mr. Prestwich from St. Acheul, was found 
four feet deep in a bed of sand and gravel from which the teeth 
and tusks of elephants had been obtained. Mr. Austen has shown 
that this drift is so ancient, that one part of it had been disturbed 
and tilted before another part was thrown down. 

Now that the attention of observers generally has been drawn 
to these phenomena, it may be anticipated that cases of the same 
kind will be very rapidly multiplied. Already the association of 
flint implements with bones of the great extinct Pachyderms has 
been discovered in the valleys of the Seine and Oise ; and the con- 
ditions under which the alluvials were deposited in the bed of the 
Seine and its tributaries, seem to have been essentially the same 
as those which prevailed in the valley of the Somme. And flint 
implements of the same pattern have been discovered in various 
parts of the basin of the Thames, in alluvial beds whose organic 
remains seem referable to the same epoch. The ancient fluviatile 
gravel of the valley of the Ouse around Bedford, which has long 
been noted as furnishing to collectors a rich harvest of the bones 
of extinct Mammals, has lately rewarded the persevering search of 
Mr. James Wyatt, by yielding well-formed implements, one of the 
spear-head and the other of the oval shape, perfect counterparts 
of the two prevailing French types. ‘Two specimens were thrown 
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out on the same day at Biddenham from the lowest bed of the strati- 
fied gravel and sand, thirteen feet thick, containing bones of the 
elephant, deer, and ox, and many fresh-water shells; and several 
other specimens have been since found both at Biddenham and in 
other localities near Bedford. This valley is excavated through 
horizontal strata of oolite overlaid by a thick layer of boulder clay, 
containing erratic blocks ; and the gravel beds rest immediately on 
the oolite at no great height above the present river bed. The fact 
that the valley is partly formed by the denudation of the boulder 
clay, shows that it must have been excavated after this part of 
England had been submerged beneath the Glacial sea ; and its 
shaping-out was probably effected by the joint action of the 
rivers and the tides during the slow upheaval which succeeded, ° 
the boulder clay being first cut through, and then the underlying 
oolite. The action of the river, aided perhaps by the continued 
upheaval of the land, or by oscillations in its level, went on 
widening and deepening the valley, often shifting its channel, 
until at length a broad area was covered by a succession of alluvial 
deposits, the two principal of which seem to correspond to the 
upper and lower gravels of the valley of the Somme: the drift of 
Biddenham, which is thirty feet above the present level of the 
Ouse, being probably analogous to the former ; and the gravel on 
which the town of Bedford is built, and which is on a lower level 
relatively to the river, being the representative of the latter. In 
one respect, therefore, the case of Bedford valley is even stronger 
than that of the valley of the Somme; since the excavation of the 
valley can be proved to be posterior to the submergence of the 
land beneath the Glacial Sea in the former case, whilst we have 
only a probability to that effect in the latter. 

Flint Implements and Human Bones, with Remains of 
Extinct Mammals, in Cave-Deposits—We could scarcely point 
to a better illustration of the influence of preconceived views 
upon the minds even of men professing the greatest readiness to 
receive new truths, than is afforded by the treatment which the 
first. discovered cases of the association of Human remains with 
those of extinct Mammals experienced at the, hands of the leaders 
of Geological science. Thirty years ago, the late Dr. Schmerling 
of Liége, a skilful anatomist and paleontologist, after devoting 
several years to the careful and persevering exploration of the 
numerous ossiferous caves which border the valley of the Meuse 
and its tributaries, published two volumes, with an atlas of plates, 
descriptive of the contents of more than forty caverns, many of 
which had never before been entered by scientific observers. ‘The 
rock in which these caverns occur is for the most part the Car- 
boniferous limestone; only a few of them being in rocks of the 
older Devonian formation. They have been found in so many 
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instances to communicate with the surface by narrow vertical or 
oblique fissures, the upper extremities of which are choked up 
with sand and gravel, that there is no difficulty in understanding 
how most of the materials, organic and inorganic, now filling the 
caverns, may have been washed into them through those fissures, 
and subsequently consolidated by a constant supply of water 
charged with carbonate of lime, which dripped from the roofs 
during their gradual accumulation. At a very early stage of his 
investigations Dr. Schmerling found the bones of Man in associa- 
tion with those of various Mammals, of which some, as the cave-bear, 
hyena, elephant, and rhinoceros, belong to extinct species, whilst 
others, as the wild cat, beaver, wild boar, roe deer, wolf, and hedge- 


‘hog, are still extant. .These bones were for the most part so rolled, 


broken, and scattered, as to preclude the idea that they had been 
brought there by the agency of any human or predaceous inhabi- 
tants of these caves ; an inference borne out by the absence of the 
gnawed bones and coprolites found in caves that have served as 
dens to bears or hyenas. This scattering was most complete, and 
was also most carefully determined by Dr. Schmerling, in the 
ease of the human remains; for whenever a fragment of such a 
skeleton presented itself, he personally explored the cavern to see 
if any other bones of the same skeleton could be found. Now 
and then the bones of other animals were found in a vory perfect 
state ; and several bones belonging to the same skeleton here and 
there presented themselves in natural juxtaposition, and having 
all their most delicate apophyses uninjured ; suggesting the idea 
that portions of carcases were sometimes floated-in during floods, 
while still clothed with flesh. In all the caverns explored by Dr. 
Schmerling, rude flint implements of the kind known as “ knives” 
or “ flakes,” or other artificially shaped flints, were found dispersed 
through the consolidated cave-mud ; and in one instance he also 
found a polished and jointed needle-shaped bone, with a hole 
pierced obliquely through it at the base, which certainly had not 
been a natural foramen giving passage to an artery. Although 
the flint implements were universally found, only in four out of 
forty cases were human bones discovered. 

The researches of Dr. Schmerling became known in 1833 to 
Sir C. Lyell, who visited Liége and examined his collection ; but 
he was not then prepared to be convinced. His expression of in- 
credulity as to the alleged antiquity of the fossil human bones called 
forth from Dr. Schmerling the pointed remark that if the co- 
existence-of Man with the bear or rhinoceros was to be doubted 
on the ground of his being a species of more modern origin, the 
co-existence of all the other living species—such as the red-deer, 
roe, wild cat, wild bear, wolf, fox, weasel, beaver, hare, rabbit, 
hedge-hog, mole, dormouse, field mouse, water-rat, shrew, and 
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others, whose bones were everywhere found scattered indiscri- 
minately in the same mud as those of the extinct quadrupeds,— 
ought to be objected-to on the same grounds. Yet all these bones 
were not only of the same colour, but resembled each other in the 
proportion of the animal matter they contained ; thus precluding 
the idea that their periods of living existence could have been 
separated by any long intervals. Sir Charles was not solitary, 
however, in his incredulity ; for although Dr. Schmerling “ had 
accumulated ample evidence to prove that Man had been intro- 
duced into the earth at an earlier period than geologists were 
then willing to believe,” yet he seems to have produced no im- 
mediate impression even upon the neighbouring professors of the 
University of Liége, who had the opportunity of fully satisfying 
themselves as to the exactitude of all his statements ; and it was 
not until after the publication of Mr. Prestwich’s account of his 
Amiens and Abbeville researches, that Sir C. Lyell, visiting 
Liége a second time, and engaging the assistance of Professor 
Malaise, a zealous naturalist of that place, stimulated him to 
researches which issued in his own discovery of human bones in 
association with those of bears, large pachyderms, and ruminants, 
below the undisturbed stalagmitic crust of a portion of the very 
Engihoul cavern in which Dr. Schmerling had previously found 
fragmentary portions of three human skeletons. The human and 
other bones found by Professor Malaise so precisely resembled 
each other in colour and state of preservation, as to leave no 
doubt on his mind that Man was contemporaneous with the extinct 
Mammals they represented. 

Of the process by which these caves may have been anciently 
filled up, we have a modern illustration in the fact that there are 
now in the basin of the Meuse not far from Liége several 
examples of engulphed brooks and rivers which disappear into 
fissures and then emerge after an underground course of greater 
or less extent. In the season of floods such streams are turbid 
at their entrance, but clear as a mountain-siream at their exit; 
so that they must be slowly filling-up the cavities through which 
they flow, with mud, sand, pebbles, snail-shells, and the bones of 
animals which may be carried away during the floods. An ex- 
amination of the existing physical conditions of the district makes 
it clear that great alterations must have taken place in the con- 
figuration of the valley of the Meuse and some of its tributaries, 
since the underground channels through which brooks and rivers 
formerly flowed, have been laid dry and choked up. The mouths 
of some of the fossiliferous caverns open in the face of perpen- 
dicular precipices two hundred feet or more in height above the 
present streams; and there is also in many cases such a corre- 
spondence in the openings of caverns on the opposite sides of 
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valleys, both large and small, as to indicate that they originally 
belonged to a series of tunnels and galleries which were continuous 
before the present system of drainage came into play, and the 
existing valleys were scooped out. Not only must there have 
been, therefore, in all probability, a prolonged period of elevation, 
but there are also indications, as in the valley of the Somme, of 
a subsequent depression to a level lower than the present. And 
although the proximity of volcanoes, which seem to have been 
active in the post-pliocene epoch, makes it not unlikely that 
changes of level may have then occurred at an unusual rate, yet 
the re-shaping of the whole valley system, especially in rocks so 
hard as those of the Carboniferous Limestone and Devonian 
series, must have required an enormous period of years. 

About the time that Dr. Schmerling was exploring the Liége 
caves, the Rev. Mr. McEnery, a Catholic priest residing near 
Torquay, found in the cave known as Kent's Hole, in red loam 
covered with stalagmite, not only bones of the Mammoth, 
Tichorine Rhinoceros, Cave-Bear, and other extinct mammalia, 
but also several remarkable flint implements, some of them very 
closely approaching the common Abbeville implements both 
in form and size. Having distinguished these from human 
remains of a later date found in the same cavern, and found 
reason to regard the former as coeval with the remains of the 
extinct Mammals with which they were associated, he com- 
municated his discovery to Dr. Buckland, and prepared the 
illustrations and part of the MS. for a memoir on the subject to 
be published conjointly with that distinguished Geologist. But 
the Oxford Professor seems to have been less open to conviction 
than the Catholic priest ; Dr. Buckland was unwilling to commit 
himself to an opinion which was at that time scientifically as well 
as theologically heretical ; and the memoir remained unpublished 
during the life of Mr. McEnery (having only recently been 
published posthumously, and not in its entirety), although in 
1842 a no less distinguished Geologist than Mr. Godwin-Austin 
declared that he had obtained from the same cave works of Man 
mingled with the remains of extinct animals, which were buried 
in undisturbed loam or clay beneath a crust of stalagmite that 
must have been formed subsequently to their introduction, the 
hypothesis of sepulture being here inapplicable. 

More satisfactory evidence to the same effect, however, was 
afforded by the exploration of the Brixham Cave under the 
direction of Dr. Falconer and Mr. Pengelly in 1858-9. Here 
about fifteen perfect specimens of flint-knives, recognised by 
the most experienced antiquaries as artificially formed, besides 
many less perfect specimens, and a flint nucleus or core from 
which flakes had been struck off on every side, were found at the 
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bottom of an undisturbed deposit of loam or bone-earth, thirteen 
feet thick, in association with bones of the Mammoth, Tichorine 
Rhinoceros, Cave-Bear, Cave-Hyena, Cave-Lion, and Rein-Deer, 
besides various Herbivora. ‘The surface of this deposit was 
covered with an incrustation of stalagmite sometimes containing 
bones; in this were found the antlers of a rein-deer and the 
entire humerus of a cave-bear. ‘That some of these bones must 
have been introduced at no long period after the death of the 
animals to which they belonged, was proved by the discovery of 
the entire hind leg of a cave-bear, with all its bones so precisely 
in their natural position, that they must have been held together 
by ligaments if not by flesh at the time of their inhumation. 
This specimen was found in close proximity with a very perfect 
flint tool; and we do not see how the conviction can be resisted 
that either the maker of that tool and the cave-bear must 
have been contemporaneous, or that man was the earlier of the 
two. The Brixham cave seems to have been partly formed as a 
series of fissures by the vertical dislocation of the rocks, and 
partly as a set of tunnels excavated by the action of running 
water. Beneath the bone-earth there is a layer of gravel con- 
taining many rounded pebbles, probed in some places to the 
depth of twenty feet without being pierced through. This, being 
barren of fossils, was left for the most part unremoved ; but some 
of the less perfect flint knives were found deeply imbedded in it. 
The mode in which the remains were carried into the cave seems 
to have been the same as that in which the Liége caverns came 
to be filled; and there is here also evidence adequate to satisfy 
any Geologist, that the drainage and geographical features of this 
region must have undergone great changes since the gravel and 
bone-earth were carried by streams into the subterranean cavities. 
For some of the worn pebbles contained in the former can only 
have come from their nearest parent rock, at a period when the 
valleys immediately adjoining the caves were much shallower than 
they now are. And the reddish loam in which the bones are 
imbedded, corresponding with that which may be seen on the 
surface of limestone in the neighbourhood, could only have been 
brought by currents that must have run at a level of sixty feet 
higher than that of the stream now flowing in the same valley. 
So far from being rare or exceptional, these phenomena appear, 
from the extended researches which have been still more recently 
prosecuted, to be so common and normal, that wherever the re- 
mains of the characteristic Fauna of the drift present themselves 
in caves, under circumstances which show that they have been 
carried in by water, we are now justified in expecting that human 
remains of some kind or other will be found in association with 
them. It must suffice us merely to mention a cave in the Mendips, 
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near Wells, explored by Messrs. Dawkins and Williamson, the 
Gower Caves in Glamorganshire explored by Dr. Falconer and 
Lieut.-Col. Wood, and the caves in the hippurite limestone of the 
neighbourhood of Palermo explored by Dr. Falconer, as all yield- 
ing evidence of greater or less importance, that unmistakeably 
points to the same conclusion, But we cannot thus summarily 
dismiss a very remarkable case lately brought to light by the assi- 
duous researches of M. Lartet; in which the association of Man 
with various extinct Mammals seems proved by evidence of an 
altogether different kind, which further reveals to us a most in 
teresting glimpse of the customs of the primeval people whose 
traces have been so unexpectedly preserved to us. 

In the neighbourhood of the town of Aurignac, which is 
situated in the department of the Haute Garonne near a spur of 
the Pyrenees, is a small hill of nummulitic limestone; on the 
steep side of which, about forty-five feet above a brook that flows 
its base, is now visible the entrance of a grotto which opened 
originally on a terrace that gently sloped from its mouth towards 
the valley. This entrance was formerly masked by a talus of 
small fragments of limestone and earthy matter, which covered 
up the terrace so as to make it continuous with the steep slope of 
the hill; but in the year 1852 it was accidentally discovered by 
a labourer, who found it blocked up by a large heavy slab of rock 
placed vertically against it. Having removed this, he found 
within an arched cavity, seven or eight feet in its greatest height, 
ten in width, and seven in horizontal depth, almost filled with 
human bones. ‘These were taken out and reinterred in the parish 
cemetery ; the very slight examination that was made of them 
having only sufficed to determine that they must have been the 
remains of at least seventeen skeletons of persons of both sexes 
and of various ages, the ossification of some of the bones being 
still incomplete. In a bed of earth which lay beneath the talus, 
and which was continued into the cave, there were found various 
remains of extinct animals ‘and works of human art; and some 
of these having in 1860 been brought under the notice of 
M. Lartet, a distinguished French paleontologist, he determined 
to investigate systematically what remained of the deposits out- 
side and inside the vault. 

On the sloping terrace in front of the entrance, he found a layer 
of ashes and charcoal, about seven inches thick, and covering an 
area of six or seven square yards, but not extending into the 
grotto. Among these cinders were fragments of fissile sandstone 
reddened by heat, which were observed to have rested on a levelled 
surface of nummulitic limestone, and to have formed a hearth. 
Among the ashes, and in some overlying earthy layers, were a 
great variety of bones and implements; among the latter no fewer 
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than a hundred flint articles of various kinds, with one of the 
‘ flint cores’ from which the ‘ flakes’ are struck off, and a peculiar 
circular flattened stone of the kind which is regarded by the 
Danish antiquaries as the striking implement. There were also 
unbarbed arrows made of bone, other tools made out of rein-deer 
horn, and a well-shaped and sharply-pointed bodkin formed out 
of the more compact horn of the roe-deer. The bones which were 
scattered through the ashes and earth were those of nine species 
of Carnivorous and ten of Herbivorous Mammals; the latter were 
the most numerous ; and all those on the outside of the grotto 
which had contained marrow were invariably split open, as if for 
its extraction, many of them being also burnt. The spongy parts, 
moreover, were wanting ; having been eaten off and gnawed after 
they were broken, apparently by Hyznas, the bones and coprolites 
of which were plentifully mixed with the cinders, and dispersed 
through the overlying soil. Among the bones thus split open for 
the extraction of marrow, and afterwards gnawed by a beast of 
prey at both extremities, was one of a young tichorine Rhino- 
ceros. With the human bones inside the grotto there was found 
a set of eighteen small flat plates of shell, pierced in the middle as 
if for being strung, and exactly resembling those which are thus 
worn by many Polynesian tribes at the present day. There were 
also found a flint knife which had apparently never been used, and 
the tusk of a young cave-bear which showed marks of having been 
rudely carved, and was perforated lengthways as if for suspension 
as an ornament or amulet. ‘The bones of the interior were entire 
and uninjured, and were found in their natural juxtaposition. 
In one spot nearly all the bones of a cave-bear lay together 
uninjured. 

There can be no reasonable doubt that the Aurignac grotto 
was an ancient place of sepulture, in which the bodies of the 
departed were deposited, together with viands destined for their 
support on their way to the land of spirits, and funeral gifts for 
their use in “ the happy hunting-grunds,” according to customs 
still preserved among the North Am rican Indians. The corpses 
were effectually secured from the ravages of beasts of prey by 
the large stone that was placed across the entrance. On the 
terrace in front were held the funeral feasts, by which the inter- 
ment was commemorated. And the relics of these feasts, after 
the retreat of the human visitors, attracted the carnivorous 
beasts which prowled about the spot. 

We have not here, as in the previous cases, any indication of 
striking geological changes subsequent to the period when the 
grotto was last closed; and by some it has been maintained that 
the evidence which it affords is rather in favour of the prolon- 
gation of the Mammalian period, than the remote origin of Man. 
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But the absence of intervening geological change is not in itself 
an evidence of the limited duration of the existing state of 
things; and we see no reason why the Aurignac burial-place 
should not have been used by a people as remote as the earliest 
inhabitants of the valley of the Somme. We are content, how- 
ever, to accept the case as one that establishes as conclusively as 
such evidence can do the coexistence of Man with the great 
extinct Pachyderms; and even if this association be regarded as 
comparatively modern, it must certainly have preceded that 
lengthened period in the existence of “‘ Prehistoric Man,” which is 
indicated by the recent discoveries of Danish and Swiss archeo- 
logists. It appears, moreover, from the researches of M. Lartet 
on the contents of other caves in the South of France, that for 
some time after the disappearance of the Mammoth and Rhino- 
ceros from that region, the Rein-deer and the Aurochs still lin- 
gered there, the former disappearing before the latter; and that 
the works of human art which accompany the remains of these 
animals exhibit a considerable advance in skill beyond that which 
is attested by the objects coeval with the Mammoth and Rhino- 
ceros ; thus bringing us down to that “ later stone period” which 
constitutes the earliest phase of the Recent epoch marked by the 
disappearance of those great Pachyderms. 

Early Remains of Man in Denmark.—Of the deposits of peat 
which abound in Denmark, lying in depressions on the surface of 
the northern drift or boulder-clay, the deeper layers can be shown 
by the vegetable remains they include to belong to a very remote 
antiquity. For whilst the surface of the country is covered at 
the present day, as it was in the times of the Romans, with mag- 
nificent beech forests,—that species nowhere flourishing more 
luxuriantly than in Denmark,—the trunks of trees imbedded in 
the upper layers of peat belong to the pedunculated variety of 
the oak, those a little lower to the sessile variety of the same 
species, and those found in the deepest layers to the Scotch fir. 
The oak has now almost disappeared from Denmark; while the 
Scotch fir not only is neither at present, nor ever has been in 
historical times, a native of that country, but has not thriven in 
it when introduced; so that the climatic conditions of Denmark 
must have undergone a marked change from the time when its 
surface was covered with pine-forests. With the three epochs in 
the vegetation of the country thus marked out by the succession 
of Pines, Oaks, and Beeches, three epochs which are indicated 
in the progress of its human inhabitants by the works of art 
found at different depths in the peat-deposit remarkably coincide ; 
these being respectively distinguished by Scandinavian Archeo- 
logists as the stone, the bronze, and the iron periods. ‘The earliest 
of the stone implements show a considerable advance upon those of 
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the French and English gravel-beds; having been sharpened and 
polished by grinding ; and hence it is requisite to distinguish 
them as belonging to the “later” stone period. Of the habits of 
the people by whom they were fabricdted, q very curious and 
unexpected source of information has been recently afforded by 
the exploration of the “shell-mounds” or “ kitchen refuse-heaps” 
(Kjékkenmodding) which are found at certain points along’ the 
eastern shores of all the Danish islands; consisting chiefly of 
castaway shells of the oyster, cockle, and other mollusks eaten 
by man, intermingled with bones of various quadrupeds, birds, 
and fish, such as would have been used as food by the rude 
hunters and fishers by whom these mounds were accumulated. 
Similar shell-mounds have been seen by Sir C. Lyell on the coast 


of the United States, at points frequented by the North American ° 


Indians ; and have recently been detected also on the eastern 
coast of Scotland. The Danish mounds vary in height from 8 
to 10 feet ; some of them are 1000 feet long, and from 150 to 
200 feet wide. Scattered all through them are flint knives, 
hatchets, and other instruments of stone, horn, wood, and bone, 
with fragments of coarse pottery, mixed with tharcoal and 
cinders; but never any metallic implements. The bones of the 
Urus are found in such abundance as to show that it was a com- 
mon food of this ancient people ; but no remains have been dis- 
covered of any other quadruped now extinct. On the other hand, 
no remains are found of any domesticated animal except the dog. 
That these people were fishers as well as hunters, and that they 
ventured out to sea in canoes such as are now found in the peat- 
mosses, hollowed out of the trunks of single trees, is testified by 
the bony relics of several deep-sea species of fish, such as the 
herring, cod, and flounder. No human bones are mingled in the 
shell-mounds with the spoils of the chase; but skulls have been 
obtained not only from peat, but from tumuli of the stone period 
believed to be contemporaneous with the mounds. These skulls 
are small and round, and have a prominent ridge over the eyes ; 
showing that the ancient race was of small stature, with round 
heads and overhanging eyebrows, bearing a considerable resem- 
blance to the modern Laplanders. No traces of grain of any 
sort have hitherto been discovered ; nor any indication that these 
ancient people had any knowledge of agriculture. 

That a great change has taken place in the physical conditions 
of the country since the stone epoch, is indicated by the concur- 
- rence of evidence of various kinds. The shell-mounds: are 
wanting on those parts of the coast which border the German 
Ocean ; and their absence there can only be reasonably accounted 
for by the gradual encroachment which the sea is making on the 
land on that side. Again, it is not a little remarkable that the 
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oyster, cockle, periwinkle, and mussel are met with in great 
abundance, and of their full size, in the shell-mounds of the 
Baltic shores; although the waters of the Baltic at the present 
time are so deficient in saltness, that the oyster can only live 
near its entrance; while the cockle, mussel, and periwinkle are 
dwarfed to a third of their natural size. Hence it is certain that 
in the days of the aboriginal hunters and fishers, the ocean had 
freer access than now to the Baltic, communicating probably 
through the peninsula of Jutland. The climatig change that 
caused the Scotch Fir to give place to the Oak, seems to have 
driven away the Auk or Penguin; which, from the abundance of 
its bones in the shell-mounds, must have been at that time one 
of the commonest marine birds of Denmark, but which has 
+ since retreated to Iceland and Greenland, where it has now be- 
come almost entirely extinct. The bones ef the beaver, long 
since destroyed in Denmark, occur frequently in the shell- 
mounds, as do also those of the seal, which is now very rare on 
the Danish coast. It is, probable, however, that human agency 
had as much to do as change of climate with the extermination 
of these two animals, 

The introduction of the first tools ‘of bronze, an alloy of copper 
and tin, among a people previously ignorant of the use of metals, 
implies a great.advance in the arts; and unless the art of re- 
ducing tin from its ore and combining it with copper in the 
requisite proportion was introduced from some external source, 
it is probable that the bronze implements must have been pre- 
ceded by implements of copper alone, which occurs by no means 
rarely in the metallic state; and copper hatchets have been 
found in the Danish peat. That a considerable advance took 
place between the “stone” and “bronze” periods, is also indi- 
cated by the style of the pottery occurring in the latter, which 
is much more tasteful and ornamental than any which belongs 
to the age of stone. And that the bronze age was itself of very 
long duration, is indicated by a comparison between the ruder 
tools of its earlier stage (the forms of which are often mere repe- 
titions of those of the stone period) with the more skilfully 
worked weapons and implements of its later stage. With the 
bronze implements are associated in the peat the bones of the 
domestic ox, horse, and sheep, as well as of the dog. ‘There are 
very few well-authenticated human skulls belonging to this 
period ; a circumstance no doubt attributable to the custom that 
prevailed among the people of that era of burning their dead, 
and collecting their bones in funeral urns. Such skulls as have 
been found in the peat of that age, are of an elongated form and 
of a larger size than those of the stone period ; and there is much 
to favour the supposition that they represent an invading people, 
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who dispossessed the original inhabitants, and who brought with 
them from the East the art of making bronze. 

The next stage of improvement, that manifested in the sub- 
stitution of iron for bronze, indicates another stride in the pro- 
gress of the arts; since that metal cannot be separated from its 
ores without considerable exercise of ingenuity, and many arti- 
ficial appliances. ‘This period brings us down to historic times, 
as is shown by its association with the existing vegetation of 
Denmark. 

Remains of Ancient Swiss Lake-Dwellings.—During the dry 
winter of 1853-4, when the waters in the lakes and rivers of 
Switzerland sank lower than had ever been previously known, 
some dredging operations carried on at Meilen, on the Lake of 
Zurich, led to the discovery of a number of wooden piles deeply 
driven into the bel of the lake, and among them a great many 
hammers, axes, celts, and other instruments. This discovery— 
indicative of the former existence of habitations built like those 
of the ancient Pwonians described by Herodotus, and those of 
many of the tribes inhabiting the Eastern Archipelago at the 
present time, on platforms supported on piles at a little distance 
from the shore, and communicating with it by a narrow cause- 
way—has led to the exploration of other sites in various parts of 
Switzerland ; and remains of a large number of similar settle- 
ments have been discovered, both on the large lakes of Constance, 
Zurich, Geneva, and Neufchatel, and on many of the smaller 
ones. From the area covered with piles in some of these locali- 
ties, it has been inferred that as many as 300 wooden huts, con- 
taining as many as 1000 persons, were sometimes comprised in 
one settlement. Of the implements discovered amongst the piles, 
some belong to the later stone period, others to that of bronze ; 
and it is remarkable that while in the more Eastern lakes those 
of the stone period alone have been yet discovered, all the settle- 
ments of the bronze period are contined to Western and Central 
Switzerland. A marked resemblance presents itself between the 
Swiss and the Danish tools and weapons of these two periods 
respectively; apparently indicating the wide spread of a very 
uniform type of civilization over Central Europe. In some few 
of the aquatic stations, as well as in tumuli and battle-fields in 
Switzerland, a mixture of iron implements and works of art with 
those of bronze has been observed ; and these are associated with 
coins and medals of bronze and silver, struck at Marseilles, and 
of Greek manufacture ; thus connecting with historic times the 
period when iron was coming into use as a substitute for bronze. 

In one respect, however, the early Swiss lake-dwellers appear 
to have been in advance of the hunting and fishing tribes which 
lived on the shores of the Baltic. ‘The bones which are dredged 
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up from the mud into which the piles were driven, and which 
obviously belong to the animals that had served for food, not 
only include those of species that could be only obtained by the 
chase (including the Urus and the Aurochs or Lithuanian Bison), 
but also, even in the earliest settlements, those of the Ox, Sheep, 
and Goat, and, in the later division of the stone period, those of 
two races of domesticated Pig. There is evidence, also, that 
the early lake-dwellers cultivated wheat and other cereals; and 
that they availed themselves of wild fruits, if they did not culti- 
vate them. The gradual change in proportion between the bones 
of the wild and the domesticated quadrupeds, which shows itself 
as we pass from the earliest stone to the latest bronze periods, 
shows that the habits of the people gradually changed from the 
hunter's state to the pastoral. No sufficient data have yet been 
obtained to enable us to determine whether, as in Denmark, the 
human inhabitants of the country underwent any alteration, or 
whether the same race continued to hold it without essential 
modification from the earliest to the historical epochs. From the 
masses of burnt timbers which have been found on the sites of 
many of the settlements, it has been inferred that they were 
destroyed by fire; the Swiss settlers being compelled by the 
rapidly increasing depth of the water near the margins of their 
lakes to construct their habitations at a short distance from the 
shore, within easy bowshot of the land, and therefore not out of 
reach of fiery projectiles, against which thatched roofs and wooden 
walls could present but a poor defence. The Peonians, living in 
the middle of their lake, could defy the attacks of Xerxes. 

Of the number of years which have elapsed since Denmark 
and Switzerland were inhabited by the primitive people whose 
mode of life has been thus remarkably revealed to us, it is im- 
possible at present to form more than an approximative calcula- 
tion. According to Steinstrup, the minimum of time required 
for the growth of the Danish peat must have been at least four 
thousand years; and the replacement of pine-forests by oak-forests, 
and of oak-forests by beech-forests, during its formation—these last 
being themselves known to have existed for nearly two thousand 
years—would indicate a much longer duration. The concurrence 
of computations made upon three different sets of data in Switzer- 
land would carry back the bronze period to between three 
and four thousand years ago, and the stone period to between 
six and seven thousand. But any such estimates must at 
present be regarded as little better than guesses at truth ; though 
all our knowledge of the rate of progress in the arts of life at 
different stages of civilization would lead us to believe that they 
are rather within than beyond the truth. As Sir Charles Lyell 
very happily observes :—“‘ We see in our own times that the rate 
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of progress in the arts and sciences proceeds in a geometrical 
ratio as knowledge increases; and so, when we carry back our 
retrospect into the past, we must be prepared to find the signs of 
retardation augmenting in a like geometrical ratio; so that the 
progress of a thousand years at a remote period may correspond 
to that of a century in modern times; and in ages still more re- 
mote, Man would more and more resemble the brutes in that 
attribute which causes one generation exactly to imitate in all its 
ways the generation which preceded it.” We have, in fact, at the 
present time, in various tribes which have continued free from 
the influence of any higher civilization external to them, the 
stereotyped representatives of the condition and customs indicated 
to us in the remains of the primitive people of the ‘ later stone 
period ;’ and it is not impossible that there may be some yet 
existing in regions unexplored by travellers, who may bear down 
to the present epoch the habits of those who were coeval with 
the Mammoth and woolly Rhinoceros. 


Of the fact of such co-existence, we cannot conceive that any 
one who.fairly looks the evidence in the face can now entertain the 
smallest doubt. The proof of it does not any longer rest upon 
what may be explained as the accidental concurrence of Human 
remains with those of extinct Mammalia in one or two localities, 
but is based on the broad foundation afforded by numerous inde- 
pendent facts of the same order, the inferences from which mu- 
tually sustain and strengthen each other. It is remarkable 
what unanimity all the facts hitherto brought to light in 
regard to the “earlier stone period” indicate the occurrence, 
either during its continuance or subsequently to its conclusion, 
of such important Geological changes as must have required 
long series of ages for their completion. Even between the de- 
posit of the upper and the lower gravels of the valley of the 
Somme, in which the same remains occur, not only thousands 
but tens of thousands of years may very probably have elapsed ; 
and the continued scooping-out of that valley to its full depth, 
and the formation of a considerable thickness of peat, which 
must have taken place before the ‘later stone period,’ with the 
changes of level which these processes must have necessarily 
involved, would occupy at least as much more. And that periods 
of a like duration have elapsed since the deposit of other fluvia- 
tile gravels, and the filling-up of the various caves, in which the 
same remains have been found associated, appears from the 
alterations in the condition of the surface and the distribution of 
its waters, which can be shown to have occurred in each case. 
Moreover, there is no reason whatever to attribute the dying-out 
of the two species of Elephant, the two species of Rhinoceros, 
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the Hippopotamus, and the many other extinct Mammals which 
were originally contemporaneous with Man, to any other cause 
than such a change in the climatic and other physical conditions 
of the country, as that which caused the subsequent disappearance 
of the Urus, and the retreat of the Rein-deer and the Lithuanian 
Aurochs from the same area; and any such change, according to 
the best information we possess, must have occupied a very long 
series of years. That it was still in progress at the commence- 
ment of the “later stone period” seems to be indicated by the 
lingering presence in Denmark of animals that have since re- 
treated to more northerly regions. Although no remains of the 
great extinct Pachyderms have yet been discovered either in the 
peat or in the kjékkenméddings of Denmark, such a discovery 
would indicate no more than that a small and feeble remnant of 
this once dominant tribe had survived to comparatively recent 
times, and would not in the least invalidate the evidence of the 
remote antiquity of the period specially distinguished by their 
abundance. 


It has been lately put forth, on ltigh ecclesiastical authority, 
that the claim of Christianity as a Divine Revelation falls to the 
ground if Moses did not write the Pentateuch. Will the Bench 
of Bishops stake their hope of salvation on the continuity of the 
two genealogies of the Sons of Adam and the Sons of Shem, and 
maintain that the origin of the Human Race in the year 4004 B.c. 
is a fact of the same cardinal importance as its redemption in the 
year A.D. 33? Or will they wisely admit that as no Scriptural 
writer has chronologically specified the length of the pre- 
Abrahamic period, we are left free to antedate the first appear- 
ance of Man upon the Earth as far back as the evidence of his 
remains may seem to require? More may turn upon their con- 
duct in this matter than they at present imagine. The mind of 
the most enlightened portion of the public has been too com- 
pletely awakened by the recent revelations of Science, to be com- 
posed to rest again either by angry scoldings or by gentler sooth- 
ings from its lawn-sleeved nurses. And either it must be openly 
admitted as a fact, that the genealogies in question afford no 
basis for the determination of the age of the Human race ; or the 
attempt to support the credit of the so-called Biblical Chronology 
by representing it as an integral part of the fabric of Revelation, 
can have no other effect than to weaken the latter in the estima- 
tion of every educated man. 
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THEOLOGY AND PHILOSOPHY. 
\ \ JITHOUT any desire to press Dr. Stanley into a position which 


he would be inclined to disown, or to hold him up as a mark 
for the archers, it must be said that his “ Lectures on the History of 
the Jewish Church’! place him almost in the front of the attack upon 
the old-fashioned Evangelical notions concerning the Bible. Dr. Stanley 
is Examining Chaplain to the Bishop of Londonand Professor of Eccle- 
siastical History at Oxford. These lectures have already sown seeds 
of inquiry in the minds of many who have heard them; they will be 
read by many who are coming up for examination for Orders, who natu- 
rally will make themselves masters of the opinions of the person whose 
scrutiny they will have to undergo. And it must be acknowledged to 
be to the high honour of Dr. Stanley, that pari passw with the pro- 
gress of a combination among the highest officers of the Church to 
crush out all attempts at free criticism of the Bible, he has been fear- 
lessly delivering sentiments in accordance with the most obnoxious 
declarations of Williams, Jowett, and Colenso. How deeply he has 
imbibed principles which lead him to Niebuhrize the Bible, and how 


fearlessly he proclaims them, may be judged of by the following passage 
from the preface :— 


“The Jewish history has suffered from causes similar to those which still, 
within our own memory, obscured the history of Greece and of Rome. Till 
within the present century, the characters and institutions of those two great 
countries were so veiled from view in the conventional haze with which the 
enchantment of distance had invested them, that when the more graphic and 
critical historians of our time broke through this reserve, a kind of shock was 
felt through all the educated classes of the country. The same change was in 
a still higher degree needed with regard to the history of the Jews. ts sacred 
character had deepened the difficulty already occasioned by its extreme 
antiquity. That earliest of Christian heresies, Docetism, or ‘ phantom- 
worship,’ the reluctance to recognise in sacred subjects their identity with our 
own flesh and blood, has at different periods of the Christian Church affected 
the view entertained of the whole Bible.”—>p. ix. 


No doubt the peculiar characteristics of Dr. Stanley’s style and of 
his treatment of all subjects connected with Palestine and with biblical 
and “Church” history, will to some prove the special charm of this 
book, but will to others greatly detract from its value. The critical 
inquirer would frequently prefer to see results more dryly stated than 
they generally are in these pages; others will feel themselves recon- 
ciled to an abandonment of literal interpretations by the sentimental 





1 “¢ Lectures on the History of the Jewish Church, Part I. Abraham to 
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and imaginary colourings which are here thrown over many of the 
Biblical histories. The extent to which Dr. Stanley shows himself 
free from the fetters of a traditional literalism may be judged of from 
his describing the trial which presented itself to Abraham to sacrifice 
his son as a temptation to follow the promptings of the burning zeal 
of a primitive race leading them to express their religious feelings in 
the sacrifice of their first-born. This inhuman superstition was con- 
demned by Abraham, and “ cast out of the true worship of the Church 
for ever.” This statement, however, must be taken with great modi- 
fication. Dr. Stanley himself shows how prone the Jewish people 
were to fall back into the practice of human immolation; the very 
tone of the histories which describe the “ temptation” of Abraham— 
Jephthah’s vow—the offering of the sons of Saul to Jehovah in Gibeah 
of Saul—shows that the religious sense of the writers, whoever they 
were, was not shocked at the notion of human sacrifice. The prophets 
no doubt endeavoured to enforce, that mercy is better than sacrifice— 
that the sacrifice of self is the highest and holiest of offerings. But 
the gross notion that the Almighty Father can be propitiated by sacri- 
fice of blood ran on through the whole Jewish history, even into the 
Christian Church; in the Christian, as in the Jewish Church, the 
priestly and prophetical ideas have perpetuated their struggle: the 
doctrine which the greater part of Christians conceive to lie at 
the very foundation of their faith is founded upon the notion that the 
Father could be propitiated by the offering of His Son, vicariously for 
the human race: God, by the bloodshedding of a man; and in the 
most solemn feature of the Christian ritual is represented by Pro- 
testants, and supposed to be repeated by Romanists, a true and proper 
sacrifice of a human flesh and blood. 

The lectures themselves comprehend in Dr. Stanley’s best manner, 
within the outline of the Jewish history from the call of Abraham, a 
great amount of geographical and literary illustration and of historical 
analogy, in the course of which much is no doubt taken for granted, as, 
for instance, in the period of the Judges, which is fairly open to ques- 
tion. The ablest lectures in the volume are the 18th, 19th, and 20th, 
which treat of the prophetical order, office, and teaching. The order 
may be said to have taken its rise in the person of Samuel. The remark 
of Jerome is quoted concerning him, “ Samuel Propheta fuit, Judex 
fuit, Levita fuit, non Pontifex,” and it is justly said that of all the 
“vulgar errors” in sacred history, “none is greater than that which 
represents the conflict of Samuel and Saul as a conflict between the 
royal and sacerdotal power.”’ Samuel lays down as strongly as any of 
the prophets the superiority of moral obedience over ritual observance, 
and from his time the line of the Prophets was never broken. Of the 
three meanings of the Greek preposition xpd, compounded in the word 
prophet, “ beforehand,” “in public,” “in behalf of,’ or “ for,’ Dr. 
Stanley thinks that the last predominates in the word ; we are inclined 
to think the second, and that some confusion is made between the 
Greek zpo and the Latin pro, when the signification “instead of” is 
assigned to it. Besides, the translation, instead of a mouth, in 
Exod. iv. 16, is misleading. 5 following 11°77 does not signify“ instead 
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of”; that construction is equivalent—1l, to the Latin est mihi, &.= 
habeo; 2, to “becoming,” fiert, evadere, as Ex. iv. 9, O17 WN) shall 
become blood ; Jer. xxxi. 33, py? WT shall become a people ; so in this 
passage “he shall become to thee a mouth, and thou shalt become to 
him a God;’’ Aaron was not to be instead of the organ, he was 
to be the organ. It scarcely needs to be observed that there is no 
element corresponding to mpd, much less to pro, in the Hebrew word 
nabi, which we translate prophet. But as the mouthpiece, utterer, or 
Sorthteller of the Divine Will must sometimes embrace the future in 
his utterances, this accident of the proclamation has come in modern 
times to be taken for its essence, though in the Bible itself it is alto- 
gether in the background. 

“The English words ‘prophet,’ ‘ prophecy,’ ‘ prophesying,’ originally kept 
tolerably done to the bibllcal use of the ss : baal oF an sn shee 
‘ prophesyings,’ in the sense of preachings, in the reign of Elizabeth, and the 
treatise of Jeremy Taylor on the ‘ Liberty of Prophesying’—i.¢., the liberty of 
preaching—show that even down to the seventeenth century the word was still 
used as in the Bible for ‘ preaching’ or ‘ speaking according to the will of God.’ 
In the seventeenth century, however, the limitation of the word to the sense 
of ‘ prediction’ had gradually begun to appear, founded partly on a misappre- 
hension of the true meaning of the Greek preposition, partly on the attention 
attracted by the undoubtedly predictive parts of the prophetical writings. 
This secondary meaning of the word had by the time of Dr. Johnson so entirely 
superseded the original scriptural signification, that he gives no other special 
definition of it than ‘ to predict, to foretell, to prognosticate ;? ‘a predicter, a 
foreteller ;’ ‘foreseeing or foretelling future events ;? and in this sense it has 
been used almost down to our own day, when the revival of biblical criti- 
cism has resuscitated in some measure the biblical use of the word.”— 
pp. 413, 414. 


It is important to observe a characteristic of the Hebrew prophets— 
“their consciousness of deriving their gift from a Divine source.” 
Prophecies, properly so called, are delivered, not only through the 
mouths but through the minds of men. The line of Prophets closes 
with Malachi. The line of historians and of didactic authors is con- 
tinued. But there is an outburst of the prophetic spirit in the per- 
sons of John the Baptist and of Jesus of Nazareth, and of some 
others, it may be, who denounced woe upon the beleaguered city of 
Jerusalem. Dwelling still on the more important and characteristic 
office and qualification of the prophet, that of elucidating the laws of 
the Divine government of mankind, Dr. Stanley connects the Chris- 
tian ministry with the line of prophets rather than with that of the 
priesthood, a suggestion very full of practical truth. Lastly, we must 
notice, that although in this work the strictly predictive character of 
the prophet is reduced to a minimum, the accomplished author con- 
siders that the Hebrew prophets did give predictions concerning the 
fortunes of their own and other countries which were unquestionably 
fulfilled. “There can be no reasonable doubt, for example, that Amos 
foretold the captivity and return of Israel, and Micah the fall of 
Samaria, and Ezekiel the fall of Jerusalem, and Isaiah the fall of Tyre, 
and Jeremiah the limits of the captivity.” (p. 466.) If these are the 
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most striking instances of prediction producible from the Hebrew pro- 
phecies, they do not amount to much. If Amos foretold the captivity 
and return of Israel, Israel did not return; Micah could foresee the 
probable fall of Samaria, and he foretold also the fall of Jerusalem, 
which did not then take place; Ezekiel could reasonably prognosticate 
the approaching fall of Jerusalem ; the destruction of Tyre foretold 
by Isaiah was not of the utter description which was predicted; 
Jeremiah’s prediction of the duration of the captivity was incorrect 
if seventy years are to be understood as a precise number—was a rea- 
sonable conjecture if the number is to be taken as an indefinite one. 
But if the secular predictions thus dwindle to nothing, what becomes 
of the Messianic prophecies and anticipations? Dr. Stanley extri- 
cates himself from the great difficulty belonging to this question with 
more skill, as we think, than completeness. Were the Messianic anti- 
cipations realized ? 

“There did arise out of this nation a Character by universal consent as un- 
paralleled as the expectation which had preceded Him. Jesus of Nazareth 
was, on the most superficial, no less than on the deepest view we take of His 
coming, the greatest name, the most extraordinary power, that had ever crossed 
the stage of history. And this greatness consisted, not in outward power, 
but precisely in those qualities on which from first to last the Prophetic order 
had faid the utmost stress—justice and love, goodness and truth. 

“TL push this argument no further. Its force is weakened the moment we 
introduce into it any controverted detail. The fact which arrests our attention 
is, that side by side with this great expectation appears the great climax to 
which the whole history leads up. It is a proof, if anything can be a proof, of 
a unity of design in the education of the Jews in the history of the world. 
It is a proof that the events of the Christian Dispensation were planted on the 
very centre of human hopes and fears. It is a proof that the very noblest 
hopes and aspirations that were ever breathed were not disappointed; and 
that when ‘God spake by the Prophets’ of the coming Christ, He spoke of 
that which in His own good time He was certain to bring to pass.” (pp. 468, 
469.) 

All reasonable deductions made, we think this is a very bold book, 
and one likely to be very serviceable at the present time. 

The late Danish Professor Erasmus Rask was principally known in 
Europe asa distinguished philologer, and his Anglo-Saxon Grammar 
is acknowledged among English scholars as the best work on its sub- 
ject. Some interest therefore naturally attaches to the “Short Trac- 
tate” which shows his opinions concerning the primeval history of man 
as delivered to usin the Book of Genesis.” His notion is that the longe- 
vity ascribed to the patriarchs is excessive as it stands, but capable of 
being reduced to natural proportions, by supposing the computation 
of their lives to have been made in lunar years or months. He thus 
considers that there is a historical basis for the patriarchal pedigrees, 





2 «¢ A Short Tractate on the Longevity ascribed to the Patriarchs in the Book of 
Genesis, and its relation to the Hebrew Chronology; the Flood, the Exodus of the 
Israelites, the Site of Eden,” &c. &c. From the Danish of the late Prof. Rask ; 
with his Manuscript Corrections, and large Additions from his Autographs, now 
for the first time printed. London: Triibner and Co. 1863. 
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though he is of course far from thinking that Adam was the first man 
upon the earth or contemporary with the creation of the world. 

“That Adam, who in his twenty-eighth year had his third son, Seth, and 
died in his seventy-eighth, was the first man created by God immediately from 
the earth, is a proposition which must fall to the ground both upon historical 
and philosophical investigation. Just because we know all this about him 
and his children he cannot have been the first; for many generations must 
have passed away, and the name of the first man (if he had’a name) been 
raat in eternal oblivion, long before our species could have arrived so far in 
experience of the phenomena of nature, and the contemplation of man, as to 
have a language containing words to denote the parts of time, their curiosity 
sufficiently excited to observe its flight, and the desire of transmitting to pos- 
terity the observations they had made. What a length of time, then, must 
have elapsed between the first man and Adam, of the year of whose birth and 
death, of whose wife and children, we have accounts! Then we have the his- 
torical fact, that there are other nations whose traditions go as far, or even 
farther back in time, without any mention of Adam, and which (historically 
speaking) have equal claims to authenticity and credit with the Hebrew, which, 
as we have already seen, are, in the remotest times, by no means free from 
obscurities and difficulties to a degree that has caused many divines to resign 
the hope of defending them as true history.” (pp. 37, 38.) 

The defenders of the Faith as it was, however respectable in cha- 
racter, and even when one may not suppose of them that they wilfully 
blink the questions now at issue, endeavour to decide them by vague 
generalities altogether wide of the real points. Dr. Vaughan (the 
Vicar of Doncaster), in his course of Sermons* delivered as Select 
Preacher at Cambridge, expresses himself amiably and piously, as he 
would have done to his boys at Harrow. But he is incapable of 
stating a case, and altogether wanting in the faculty of appreciating 
the relative value of evidence. Of these four Sermons, the object of 
the third is to re-establish an orthodox doctrine respecting the Divine 
nature of Jesus Christ. He commences fairly enough with the fact of 
the present existence of Christianity in the world—a matter of expe- 
rience implying an antecedent and a sufficient originating cause. He 
traces back the Christian history to the appearance of our four Gos- 
pels, which he calls “four biographies,’ and assumes that the words 
of Jesus as therein delivered are historically true. He then builds 
his doctrine of “ the Divinity” upon the text, “I and my Father are 
one”—utterly ignoring ail questions concerning the date, authorship, 
and authenticity of the fourth Gospel, and utterly unconscious that 
even if those words were spoken by Jesus himself, they may very fairly 
be interpreted of a moral unity, as in the text, “that they may be one 
as we are’ (John xvii. 11). And if the ex-head-master has small 
success in his dogmatical excursus, he has as little in a critical excur- 
sion, in the fourth Sermon, into the Pentateuchal difficulties. He 
represents the arguments of Bishop Colenso, in his Part I., as turning 
entirely on a difficulty respecting a single number. He has not read 





3 The Book and the Life: Four Sermons preached before the University of Cam- 
bridge in November, 1862.” By Charles John Vaughan, D.D., late Fellow of 
Trinity College, Vicar of Doncaster. Cambridge and London: Macmillan. 1862. 
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either this work of the Bishop or the Pentateuch itself with sufficient 
attention to notice that the number of the Israelites is a frequently 
recurring number, impossible to reduce on the supposition of a clerical 
error. Wisely he does not attempt to suggest any mode by which 
Hebrew numbers (not numerals) could have been corrupted uniformly, 
and in unison, in so many places. And, after all, we apprehend Dr. 
Vaughan does not in the slightest apprehend the special importance 
of this particular criticism—which is not to show that the Bible is 
false, but that a certain portion of it could not have been written as 
we now have it by a contemporary of the events which it professes to 
describe. Perhaps he does not know that his own Church leaves him free 
in opinion as to the Mosaic authorship of the Pentateuch ; the Church 
of England Articles are silent on that subject; on the other hand, the 
Canon of the Council of Trent expressly designates the guingue libri 
Mosis. The concluding part of this fourth Sermon is addressed to the 
Cambridge undergraduates, on subjects connected with the temptations 
incident to their age and station. These things are treated by Dr. 
Vaughan in a kindly and fatherly spirit, and to such topics as these 
he should confine himself. 

Several of Mr. Kirkus’s “ Miscellaneous Essays” treat of subjects 
belonging to this section. They are distinguished by great acumen 
and literary power ; the controversy is frequently very pungent, and 
the theology inspired both by a courageous philosophy and Catholic 
Christian sentiment. Mr. Kirkus is a dissenting minister, with no 
unkindly feelings indeed to the Established Church, but drawn towards 
it more by its Liturgy than by its Articles, and repelled chiefly by the 
fact of its being established. We have here a proof, that in attainments 
the best of the Nonconformist ministers are on a par with the best of 
the Established clergy ; we do not, of course, mean the mere dignitaries, 
who would be no match at all for them. And such menas these must 
sooner or later, and in some way or other, for the sake of the nation, 
be comprehended in a national ministry. The Essay on “The New 
Defence of the Faith,’’ is an able and clear exposition of the futility of 
Mr. Mansel’s attempted vindication of orthodoxy. “ Mr. Mansel’s 
Lectures,’”’ says Mr. Kirkus, truly, “ exaggerate the one great defect 
of ‘ Butler’s Analogy.’ Instead of explanation, they present us with 
a duplicate of our original difficulties.” “ Pulpit Fortune-telling”’ is a 
pungent exposure of the Judaizing absurdities of a popular Scotch 
Millenarian. “ Preaching” and “ Evangelicalism” are full of home 
truths concerning the utter perversion of natural and scriptural reli- 
gion involved in the whole so-called Evangelical system. 

The paper on the “ Book of Common Prayer” is a most remarkable 
one, considering the ecclesiastical position of the author. He isa strong 
Pedobaptist, not as though baptism created the filial relation between 
the baptized person and God; but as the late F. W. Robertson ex- 
pressed it, that it declares a relation already existing. Nevertheless, 
in this significance of baptism he finds the key of the whole Anglican 





4 “* Miscellaneous Essays, Critical and Theological.” By the Rev. William 
Kirkus, LL.B. London: Longmans. 1863. 
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Liturgy, and is able to combine with the theory of the Church, as an 
inspired society, a doctrine of Universal Redemption. And he says, 
after justifying the Tractarian party in the Church in their use of the 
Liturgy, rather than the Evangelical— 

“The party popularly called Broad Church, so far as this party can be re- 
cognised, profess to be true not to the letter only, but also to the spirit of the 
Book of Common Prayer. They believe that what was omitted at the Reforma- 
tion was omitted wisely, that questions undetermined by the authorized formu- 
laries (among which are the Inspiration of the Scriptures, and the future state 
of the departed), were meant to be left open questions. It is, however, next 
to impossible to determine what the Broad Church party is, including, as it 
does, such men as Archbishop *Vhately (?), Dr. Rowland Williams, the late 
Professor Powell, and Mr. Maurice. It may be enough to say, that in the main 
this party has been more true than any other, both to the letter and the spirit 
of the Prayer Book.”—p. 380. 

On the other hand— 

“How the ‘Evangelicals’ in the Church of England can use the Book 
of Common Prayer, it is impossible for any Dissenter clearly to compre- 
hend.”—p. 382. 

Mr. Hebert approaches the question of Clerical Subscription under 
the impression, that while henceforward the ecclesiastical law will be 
understood to have abandoned Biblical Texts, devotional forms, the 
Homilies, and the consensus theologorum as tests of doctrine, a greater 
precision will be given by it to the interpretation of the Thirty-nine 
Articles and the three Creeds; and he inquires whether these 
standards are sufficiently perfect to bear this increased strain upon 
them. Admit that the test has worked well in the days of com- 
parative laxity, “ will it serve equally well in the days of compara- 
tive exactitude ?” He concludes, that if there is to be a bond fide 
subscription and assent to articles and formularies, these must be 
such as to approve themselves as true. Mr. Hebert puts forth very 
sound maxims, but we do not see that he has done much towards a 
practical solution of the difficulties he engages with. In the Appendix 
is given in extenso the judgment of Dr. Lushington in Dr. Williams’ 
and Mr. Wilson’s cases, which we understand to be out of print. 
Mr. Hebert has fallen into a strange mistake, in supposing (p. 36) 
that “ Arches Court” is a corruption for “ Arch’s” Court, the Court of 
the “Arch” or Archbishop! ‘lhe name is well known to be derived 
from the locality where this Court was anciently held, in arcubus, 
under the arches, cloisters, or bows of the church, now known as Bow 
Church, in Cheapside, which continued to be a peculiar of the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, until the abolition of all peculiars by a recent Act of 
Parliament. 

Mr. Kennard’s volume enables the reader to come to a conclusion 
concerning the practical effect upon the future of the Church of 
England of the famous volume, and of the legal contests which have 





5 * On Clerical Subscription. An Enquiry into the Real Position of the Church 
and the Clergy in reference to—1l. The Articles, 2. The Liturgy. 3. The Canons 
and Statutes.” By the Rev. Charles Hebert, M.A., F.R.S.L., late Rector of 
Burslem. London: Macmillan. 1862. 
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grown out of it.6 Heshows how much has been already gained both as 
to the statements of the Essayists which have been unquestioned, and as 
to those wherein their right to make them has been vindicated though 
attacked. This gain, properly understood, has been a gain not from 
the law, for the law has only been declared, but from popular clamour 
and misapprehension. After a concise history of the origin of this 
volume, Mr. Kennard gives an analysis of the several contributions, 
accompanied with a running vindication where controversial attacks have 
rendered it desirable. Among the most cowardly of these attacks are 
those which have been made upon a person who is no longer here to 
justify himself; and Mr. Kennard deserves especial credit for his reply 
to misrepresentations in which dignitaries and near connexions of the 
deceased led the way. His Essay, Mr. Kennard justly observes, in order 
to be properly understood, must be studied in connexion with his other 
works, and especially with his previous Essay on the Evidences of 
Natural Religion in the “ Oxford Essays,” 1857, of which it is a sequel. 
In that Essay, Professor Powell had said—“ A supreme mind in nature 
is the conviction of improved knowledge and scientific research. The 
anthropomorphic image is only the reflection of which man’s corrupt or 
imperfect nature is the original. But Supreme Intelligence manifested 
in the material universe is the original, of which man’s highest science is 
but the reflection.”"—p. 70. The question treated in his last Essay was 
—whether human testimony could reach to the supposed immediate 
operation of the Supreme Intelligence in the case of an alleged miracle; 
but even if this inquiry must be answered in such a way as to deny, 
not miracle, but adequate proof of miracle, it would be far from denying 
or throwing doubt upon the existence of a Supreme Being, the sustaining 
cause of all order and law. We cannot go through Mr. Kennard’s treat- 
ment of the cases of the several Essayists, but must specify one more 
instance in which, with a few clear words, he has blown away a great 
cloud of misrepresentation. It has been a favourite mancewvre in the 
recent controversy, and one perhaps attended with more success than 
any other, da rny doprixornra twv axpoarwy, who think that if odium 
can be thrown upon a person there can be no truth in his opinions ; 
to represent the claim by the Essayists to hold their opinions under the 
Thirty-nine Articles, as of the same kind with that made by Mr. 
Whiston for the Arians, and by Mr. Oakeley for the Romanists. But, 
says Mr. Kennard, “the Arian opinions were distinctly opposed to parts 
of the five first Articles,” and to parts of two of the creeds expressly 
drawn up against them; and as many as fifteen of the Articles are 
directed against Roman doctrines, all of which Mr. Oakeley claimed tc 
hold; whereas the present claim is— 

“That the expression of opinion is free where the Articles have not ex- 
pressly limited it ; that, like all other limitations of natural rights, the restraint 
imposed by the Articles should be interpreted strictly on the side of the law 





6 ¢* Essays and Reviews: their Origin, History, General Character and Signifi- 
cance, Persecution, Prosecution, the Judgment of the Arches Court, Review of 
Judgment.” By the Rev. R. B. Kennard, M.A, Oxon, Rector of Marnhull, Dorset. 
London: R. Hardwicke. 1863. 
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—that is, liberally towards those who are affected by them. .Thus, unless the 
words of an Article be contradicted in terms, in which case a judge would have 
no option, he would consider the doctrine of the Articles, with reference to the 
history of their origin, and relatively to the particular errors they were in- 
tended to exclude, without extending their poe by way of inferenée, to 
controversies not contemplated when they were drawn up.”—p. 231. 

Besides his other vindications, Mr. Kennard shows that the‘most un- 
popular statements of the Essayists have been made over and over again 
by Arnold, Whately, Thirlwall, Hare, Stanley, and many others. 

An “Amicable Correspondence” consists of a re-statement on both 
sides of the principal Scriptural arguments and criticisms in the 
Socinian controversy ;” the ultimate appeal is thus made to the Biblical 
text, and the controversy may be considered as remaining undecided 
so long as that appeal is considered final. ; 

“The Collected Works of Theodore Parker’? are now in course of 
publication, with a much better prospect of being well received by a 
considerable portion of the English public than‘at any previous time.* 
Parker had opened for himself, and had settled for himSelf, the ques- 
tions which have recently been partially stirred among ourselves. 
Though he was not forbidden by law to deal thoroughly with the 
existing Christianity and with the Bible, he had to contend with a 
vast amount of prejudice. In England any man may say anything, 
provided he sets up a new denomination ; the difficulty is to obtain a 
fair hearing within any organized religious society whatsoever. This 
is the great obstacle to be surmounted in England. Few arg capable 
of beginning their apostleship by preaching to twelve men in a room. 
No one has arisen in England at all equal to the present occasion. We 
have only had skirmishes and preludes to the great conflict which is 
before us. That conflict is not for the purpose of abolishing religion 
on the one side, and of conserving it on the other ; but concerning the 
abolition or conservation of the dogmatisms and sacramental super- 
stitions which have overgrown its Christian form. The work of the 
future in this respect is essentially to build religion on a sure foun- 
dation, accidentally to destroy and to clear away much rubbish—as 
the editor of the present volume describes it in the words of Rénan: 
“Transporter la religion par dela le surnaturel, séparer la cause 
jamais triomphante de la religion, de la cause perdue du miracle.”’ 

To the present volume is prefixed a preface by Miss Cobbe, in which 
a succinct view is given of Parker’s theism. Of four possible bases 
for a religion—a living inspired Head, an infallible Church, an autho- 
ritative Book, the personal consciousness—Parker chose the last; 





7 « Amicable Corresponderce relative to some Popular Tenets as held by the 
United Church of England and Ireland, between A. B. and C. D. beneficed cler- 
gymen, and E. F. a clergyman without cure of souls. In two parts, with an 
Appendix.” Edited by E. F. London: E. T. Whitfield. 1862. 

8 «*The Collected Works of Theodore Parker, Minister of the Twenty-eighth 
Congregational Society at Boston, U.S.; containing his Theological, Polemical, 
and Gritical Writings, Sermons, Speeches, and Addresses, and Literary Miscel- 
lanies. Edited by Frances Power Cobbe. Vol. I. A Discourse of Matters per- 
taining to Religion.” London; Triibner and Co, 1863, 
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checking, however, the testimony of the individual consciousness by 
that of the common consciousness of mankind. On this ground of 
the common consciousness of humanity is founded the prime doctrine 
of theism, of the absolute goodness of God—a goodness reaching to 
all, reaching through the effects even of sins, to remedy and resto- 
ration. ,The second great doctrine is that of the presence of God in 
the soul. His presence and power, being universal, is manifested not 
only in unconscious matter, but in conscious and willing spirit; and 
thus “there is but one kind of inspiration, albeit many degrees 
thereof.” Thirdly : inspiration belongs to all nations and all ages, and 
thus the “world is not robbed of its Divine Scriptures, but every good 
and true and helpful book becomes to usa Divine Scripture.” Fourthly: 
the Divine inspiration in the soul is limited by the capacity of him 
who receives it. Fifthly: as the witness of the consciousness of man, 
in his normal condition, is the voice of the Divinity, our moral intuition, 
our ideas of God and immortal life, are themselves divinely given and 
have an immediate certitude. Sixthly: the reflex of this religious con- 
sciousness upon itself enables a communion with Him who manifests 
Himself through it, and becomes prayer for spiritual advancement, 
which is the earnest of its own fulfilment. 


“This is the entire theology of Theodore Parker. It contains no doctrines 
of a Fall, an Incarnation, a Trinity, an Atonement, a Devil, or a Hell: no 
Original Sin, and no Imputed Righteousness. Its Morality is summed up in 
the two Great Commandments of the Law, and its ‘Theory of Reconciliation’ 
in the pagable of the ‘Prodigal Son.’”—p. xxii. 


In calling this religion “ Theism” Parker did not intend to exclude 
Chrisfianity, but to include it. 

Instead of any further analysis of the entire “ Discourse” itself, we 
will subjoin only some broken extracts from the chapter on the Cause 
of the False and the Real Veneration for the Bible :— 


‘*Some honest men find it difficult to live nobly and divine, to keep the well 
of life pure and undisturbed, the inward ear always open and quick to the voice 
of God in the soul. ‘They love to lean on the Most High, and the Bible is 
declared His Word. They say, therefore, by their action, Let us have some 
outward rule and authority, which, being infallible, shall help the still smallness 
of God’s voice in the heart; we will make it our master and obey its voice. 
It shall be to us as a God, and we will fall down and worship it. But, alas! 
it is not so. The Word of God, no Scripture can hold that. It speaks in a 
language no honest mind can fail to read.”—p. 245. 

“This doctrine takes nothing from the Bible but its errors, which only 
=e its strength ; its truth remains brilliant and burning with the light of 

ife.”—p. 246. 

«Take the Bible for what is true in it, and the first chapter of Genesis is a 
grand hymn of creation, a worthy prelude of the sublime chants that follow ; 
it sings this trath—The world was not always, is not the work of chance, but 
of the living God; all things are good, made to be blest.” —id. 

“The sweet notes of David’s prayer; his mystic hymns of praise, so full of 
rippling life—all these shall be sweet and elevating; but we shall leave his 
pernicious curse to perish where it fell.’—p. 247. 

“The excellence of the Hebrew devotional hymns has never been surpassed. 
Heathenism, Christianity, with all their science, arts, literature, bright and 
many-coloured, have little that approach these. .... They [the Greeks] have 
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no psalm of prayer and praise, like these Hebrews, the devoutest of men, wh 
saw God always before them, ready to take them up when father and mothe 
let them fall.”—id. 

“Some of the old prophets were men of stalwart and robust character, se 
off by a masculine piety that puts to shame our puny littleness of heart. The 
saw hope the plainest when danger was most imminent, and never despaire 
Fear of the people, the rulers, the priests, could not awe them to silence, no 
gold buy smooth things from the ep tongue... . What if they wer 
stoned, imprisoned, sawn asunder? It was a prophet’sreward. They did no 
prophesy smooth things ; they gave the truth and took blows, not asking lov 
for love.” —id. 

“Little need now be said of the New Testament, of the simple truth tha 
nestles in its leaves, its parables, epistles, where Paul lifts up his manly voice 
and John, or whoever wrote the words, pours out the mystic melody of hi 
faith. Why tell the deep words of Jesus? Have we exhausted their meaning | 
The world has it outgrown love to ‘God and Man? ... . Call the Bibl 
master, we do not see the excellence it has. Take it as other books, we havi 
its beauty, truth, religion— not its deformities, fables and theology. We shal 
not believe in ghosts, though Isaiah did; nor in devils, though Jesus teacl 
there are such. We shall see the excellence of Paul in his manly character 
not in the miracles wrought by his apron; the nobleness of Jesus in th 
doctrine he taught and the life he lived, not in the walk on the water or the 
miraculous draughts of fish.”—p. 248, 

“The Bible, if wisely used, is still a blessed teacher. Spite of the super 
stition and folly of its worshippers, it has helped millions to that fountair 
where Moses and Jesus, with the holy-hearted of all time, have stooped and beer 
filled. We see the mistakes of its writers; for though noble and of great 
stature, they saw not all things. We reject their follies; but their words o' 
truth are still before us, to admonish, to encourage, and to bless.”—p. 249. 


In a previous number we noticed M. Emile Saisset’s able history 
and critique of the Pantheistic schools in his “ Essai de Philosophie 
Religieuse.” It is now presented in an excellent translation to the 
English reader.? It appears that the originators of the design of 
giving this work to our own public are not altogether satisfied with 
what they have done; for so far from cutting up Pantheism by the 
roots, the effect of this translation may be to render it intelligible to 
the English mind, and even to recommend what to the “ orthodox” 
would only be esteemed a particular modification of it. As an 
illustration and example of the translators’ work we may take the 
following :— 

“<Ts your great God,’ ask the Pantheists, ‘a creator by accident, or by 
nature, by caprice, or by necessity?’ You reject a fortuitous and accidental 
creation; you deny that freedom of indifference which makes of the divine 
will the capricious arbiter of good and evil, of beauty and deformity, and which 
is forced to deify chance under the name of divine liberty. That is well enough, 
but then the creative act has its reason in the nature of God: it is as necessary 
as God himself. One cannot conceive activity without the creative act, nor 
the creative act without its effect, the creature. Creative activity—the crea- 





9 «Essay on Religious Philosophy.” By M. Emile Saisset, Professor of the 
History of Philosophy in the Faculty of Letters of Paris, Translated, with Mar. 
ginal Analysis, Notes, Critical Essays, and Philosophical Appendix. Two vols. 
Edinburgh: T, and T. Clark. 1863. 
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tive act, creation—these form an indivisible whole, and you must come to the 
conclusion that there is no real distinction between God and the universe, 
between the infinite and the finite—the universe being only God considered in 
his life, as God is only the universe considered in its unity. 

“My reply shall be very simple: If even the universe were the natural and 
ser manifestation of God, that would not signify that it was his develop- 
ment. Superficial eyes will only see a shade between the two words, but the 
difference of the two conceptions is immeasurable. On one side, a perfect, 
complete, personal God who is sufficient to himself, who does but express His 
perfection by creating the world, but who without the world would be equally 
perfect. On the other side, a God who is altogether in power, and nothing in 
act ; a germ which developes itself, and which is only alae by development, 
a God who mimics the world is reduced to a pure potentiality and an abstract 
possibility. This is the first capital distinction between the true God and the 
chimera of the Pantheist.”—vVol. ii. pp. 100, 101. 


It has been for some time a growing opinion among critics that the 
book of the “Revelation” is the earliest of the New Testament 
writings, and belongs to the date of Nero. It is the only book of the 
New Testament cited by name by Justin..° The mystic number 666 
was still understood in the time of Irenzus to indicate that emperor, 
3=50, 5 = 200, )= 6, }=50, p= 100, p =60,7=200. When the vic- 
torious personal advent of the Saviour had been long delayed, the 
book fell into disrepute, and at the council of Laodicea, the first 
council which enumerated the books of the New Testament, it was 
not included in the canon. Doubts have at various times been enter- 
tained concerning it, but when it has been received as an inspired 
writing, it has been supposed to contain predictions of events yet to be 
accomplished, in part at least. ‘The solecisms of its language and the 
exaggeration of its figurative representations supply no argument in 
the court of criticism against its apostolic origin. Dr. Volkmar thinks 
that it shows the spirit of a son of Zebedee, and is evidently composed 
from a strong Jewish point of view. If it belong to John the Apostle, 
undoubtedly the Gospel which goes by his name can be thought to 
have little claim to be genuine. The mystic Babylon, according to 
Dr. Volkmar, is Rome itself, of which the destruction is anticipated, 
in order to the erection of the New Jerusalem upon earth, a centre of 
worship, first, for the twelve tribes, secondly, for all nations. There runs 
throughout the composition also, according to our learned author, an 
anti-Pauline spirit, a point, we think, which well deserves thorough 
consideration and discussion. 

The first part of Professor Kurtz’s “Sacrificial Worship of the Old 
Testament,” is the commencement of a thorough and conscientious 
inquiry into the significance of the various offerings made by the Jews 
under their law. 





10 «¢ Commentar zur Offenbarung Johannes.” Von Dr. Gustav Volkmar, Pro- 
fessor der Theologie an der Universitit und Kantonal-Diakon zu Ziirich, London: 
Williams and Norgate. 1862. 

11 «* Der Altestamentliche Opfercultus.” Von Joh. Hein. Kurtz, Professor zu 
Dorpat. Anhang zum zweiten Bande der Geschichte des Alten Bundes. Die 
Gesetzgebung. Erster Theil. Das Untergesetz. London: D. Nutt. 1862. 
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Dr. Weisse’s “ Philosophy of Christian doctrine”! is an elaborate 
undertaking, intended to conciliate Christianity and philosophy by as- 
certaining the abstract truth which lies at the root both of the dogmas 
and of the growth of the received Christian history. Even those 
among us who are interested in the success of some reconciliation of 
this kind will find in the present work a tedious and wearisome expo- 
sition. 

Dr. Huber’s “ Patristic Philosophy”!* traces through the writings 
of the principal “ Fathers” the operation of the philosopnical views 
peculiar to each upon the development of their doctrine. This 
conspectus is brought down to Johannes Damascenus (died about 750), 
after whom nothing worthy of the name of philosophy is to be met 
within the Church until John Scotus Erigena in the ninth century at- 
tempted to reconcile the eastern and western doctrines. 

The “ Protestant Manual of Controversy,” by Dr. Karl Hase,!4 
is a thoroughly-digested and perfectly-arranged volume for its purpose. 
It is not a mere popular work, nor unnecessarily erudite, but suitable 
for those who have already some knowledge of the subject, and directed 
particularly to counteract the influence of Mohler’s “ Symbolik.”’ 

The publication of the “ Milstat Manuscript” will interest some of 
our own philologers.!> It contains a metrical paraphrase of the two 
first books of the Pentateuch. Its dialect and age belong to the 
latter part of the eleventh century. It presents analogies both to our 
Cxdmon and to the Ormulum: there is not so much originality as in 
the “ Anglo-Saxon Milton,” and the verse is rhymed, not alliterative. 
The first volume of this edition contains Prolegomena and the text, 
with outlines of the embellishments ; the second comprises notes and a 
complete glossary. 





POLITICS, SOCIOLOGY, AND TRAVELS. 


DE MOLINARI, the well known economist and professor at 

e the Belgian Musée de l’Industrie, in publishing a fresh course 

of lectures on Political Economy,! acknowledges the necessity of some 
justification in adding to a literature already so copious. He finds it, 
and we think with justice, in the prominence he gives to the doctrine 
of the regulative influence which price exerts over the extent and 





42 Ch. H. Weisse. ‘* Philosophische Dogmatik.” Dritter Band oder die Heils- 
lehre des Christenthums. London: D. Nutt. 1862. 

13 ¢¢ Die Philosophie der Kirchen Viiter.” Von Dr. Johannes Huber, a. o. Pro- 
fessor der Philosophie an der Universitit Miinchen. London: Williams and 
Norgate. 

14 «¢ Handbuch der protestantischen Polemik gegen die Rémisch-katholischen 
Kirche.” Von Dr. Karl Hase. London: Williams and Norgate. 1862. 

15 “¢ Genesis und Exodus nach der Milstater Handschrift.”” Herausgegeben von 
Joseph Diemer Vorstand der k. k. Universitiats Bibliothek, &c. &c. 2 Binde. 
London: Williams and Norgate. 1862. 

1 “ Cours d’Economie Politique.” Par M.G. De Molinari. Secondé Edition. 
Tome I. Bruxelles: La Croix et Cie, 1863, 
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magnitude of any particular species cf production. In a system of 
free competition and adequate knowledge of the extent of the market, 
the action of demand and supply on price produces an equilibrium in 
production which prevents any great disturbance in the due distribution 
of capital among the useful arts. The elaboration of this argument is 
most valuable, and the more so on the Continent, where it has been 
but little attended to, and is frequently by the most eminent economists 
altogether ignored. Even in England the absolute merits of the 
principle of competition have not found sufficiently zealous advocates, 
though the full theory of its beneficence cannot be said to have been 
neglected. 

After the Economists had slain the old oppressive giants of Monopoly 
and Protection, the multitude who had been led out of that Egyptian 
bondage turned, like the Israelites of old, against their leaders, and 
reproached them with their hunger in the wilderness. The labourer 
who had been made free by capital turned round upon his deliverer, 
and endeavoured, by the advocacy of systems which should organize 
labour, to fix fresh bonds on those productive energies by which alone 
he could remain free. The greatest of these opponents of capital, 
because the least chimerical, was Sismondi, and the apologue in which 
he denounces what he christened the Anarchy of Production, is still 
the most popular statement of this form of error :-— 


**T remember,” he says, “ when 1 was a child, and the world was still full of 
fairies and enchanters, to have heard the story of Gandalin, who lived with a 
magician, and how he observed that every morning his master took a broom- 
stick, and after pronouncing over it certain words, turned it into a water- 
carrier, who brought as many buckets of water from the river as were needed 
for daily use. One morning Gandalin hid himself behind the door, and by 
paying a close attention overheard the words used by the magician to effect 
the transformation. He could not, however, discover the words which 

ut an end to it. As soon as the magician was gone out, Gandalin took the 
roomstick and pronounced the mysterious words, when it immediately set off 
for the river and returned with the bucket full; it departed and returned 
again, until Gandalin’s cistern was full, and began to runover hisroom. Then 
Gandalin began to call out ‘Stop, that’s enough;’ but the enchanted man neither 
heard nor saw; without sense, it was incapable of fatigue. Gandalin, in 
despair, seized an axe and attacked his senseless water-carrier. The broom- 
stick soon fell to pieces, but each piece resumed its office of water-carrier, and 
rushed off to the river; instead of one he had got four, eight, sixteen water- 
carriers ; the more he struggled, the more he destroyed, the more mechanical 
water-carriers arose to do his work, in spite of himself. The whole river 
would soon have been poured over him had not the magician returned and 
dissolved the charm. Water, however, is a good thing, and as necessary to 
life as labour and capital. But one may have too much of the best things. 
A few magical words pronounced by some philosophers about sixty years since 
have ennobled labour. Politic# causes still more potent than these words have 
transformed all men into labourers, who bring their productions to market 
much more rapidly than the broomstick brought water from the river, and with 
equal disregard of the cistern being full. Mach fresh application of science 
to the useful arts, like Gandalin’s axe, struck down the labourer who had been 
aroused by those magical words, but only to call forth four, eight, or sixteen 
others in his place. Production continues and increases with a measureless 
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rapidity. Is not the moment come when we must call out with Gandalin, 
*Stop! it is enough.’ ” 

Is it nota sufficient answer to this parable, that Gandalin’s ignorance 

of the counter-charm was the real cause of his danger and distress ? 

. The same enchanter whose lesson he had but half learnt is still ready 
to relieve him from the perplexities of his half knowledge. More 
insight into the true working of that system, which is attacked only 
by those who have but half mastered its principles, will at once allay 
such panic fears. 

As a clear statement of the inherent equilibrium which is inseparable 
from a system of the most unrestricted freedom of competition, this 
volume of M. Molinari is worthy of every attention, both here and on 
the Continent, and is a fresh testimony to the soundness and scientific 
character of the Belgian School of Political Economy. 

Messrs. Walton and Maberly have published a volume called “ The 
Mystery of Money explained.”? It is strange that, after so much 
controversy, any mystery should be attached to the subject. However 
clear and plain it may appear to our readers, they have only to take 
up this volume, and they will find how easily the most obvious facts 
may be confused by crotchety misrepresentation. The author is quite 
incapable of realizing any distinction between credit and money: 
because the former has a purchasing power identical with that of 
money, le invests it with all its other attributes, and thinks that the 
discovery of an issuing power of sufficient credit would not only have 
some of the effects of, but be identical with, a real increase of national 
wealth. The fundamental fallacy of all the theories of the school to 
which the author belongs consists in this confusion between credit and 
currency. It will be quite sufficient to say, that among the favourite 
doctrines of this treatise will be found an advocacy of a double standard, 
of a seignorage on the coin of the realm, of the determination of the 
price of gold by the Bank of England, or some other institution which 
shall be entrusted with the regulation of the currency. It might have 
been reasonably hoped that all such regulative theories had been for some 
years defunct, and that the confusion implied in the expression “the price 
of gold” had’ been hunted out of the debate by clearer notions of the 
distinction between price and value; but there are no delusions so 
difficult to dispel as those which promise prosperity without prudence, 
and attribute to general legislation the disorders which, in a com- 
mercial community, are the necessary consequences of an unscrupulous 
and gambling pursuit of immediate riches. 

A weak but well-meaning discussion on the institutions of property 
and of the effects of competition on the production of the means of 
life, has been issued by E. Wilson and a list of other publishers in 
Manchester, Edinburgh, and Glasgow. Whe inequalities of position 
in society are manifestly, both from their nature and history, founded 
on the varieties of character met with among its members. No arti- 





2 «The Mystery of Money explained.” London: Walton and Maberly. 1862. 
3 “The Social Science of the Constitution of Society, or the Causes and Cure of 
its Present Evils.” London: E. Wilson. 1862. 
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ficial contrast of rich and poor, as though the world were divided 
between these two classes instead of consisting of innumerable grada- 
tions which pass from one extreme to the other, can have any good or 
practical result. To represent, as the writer does, that all past 
experience condemns the existing principles of human society, is to 
ignore the plainest teaching of history. Social contrasts are less 
glaring, and social wrongs less oppressive, with each succeeding gene- 
ration, and such revolutionary reconstructions as are advocated in the 
principles of so-called natural society given in this book, have been too 
often advocated with greater warmth, ability, and enthusiasm, in the 
works of continental Socialists, to gain much additional persuasiveness 
from the author’s mild pleadings. No true progress is ever made by 
turning back to try a fresh and unknown path. The smallest practical 
improvement of existing relations far outweighs all these vapid and 
high-flown schemes, in which amiable feeling takes the place of 
laborious inquiry. Without originality, this volume’s only merit 
is its freedom from all virulence, and the complete absence from its 
pages of any inflammatory appeals to those classes which the author 
looks upon as oppressed. The work could hardly have fallen upon a 
season less likely to welcome it. The events of the past year have 
shown how great is the advance made towards a common sympathy in 
all classes of English society, and give evidence of a much deeper 
general insight into the causes of its inequalities and sufferings than is 
displayed in this somewhat heavy book. 

As a vehicle for the description of English life, Herr Althaus* has 
chosen the Biographies of Lord Cochrane, Sir H. Havelock, and 
Robert Owen. ‘The selection of heroes at once displays the animus of 
his book. Their long struggle with public opinion is of course set down 
to the defects of a society hostile to genius, and every personal weakness 
of temper or judgment which, at least in the first and last of them, 
so long delayed the full recognition of their merits, is silently over- 
looked, and but slight notice taken of that ultimate acknowledgment 
which in each of the three instances did not fail to reward the unques- 
tionable qualities of the men. In Havelock’s case it was but the long 
waiting for an opportunity, so often in his profession waited for in vain, 
and which no sooner arrived than his greatness and ability met with 
the most warm and immediate appreciation among his countrymen. 
The whole notion of seizing upon the career of individuals, exceptional 
either in character or fortune, as a standard by which to try the state 
of society in which they appear, is apt, if not pursued with great 
calmness and judgment, to lead to false and sweeping conclusions 
against the social arrangements which are brought to such a test; and 
this is the more likely to be the case when the task is assumed by a 
foreigner who has full means of judging the simply human characters 
of his heroes, but cannot be equally well qualified to pronounce on the 
utility or justification of much in the circumstances of their time with 
which they came in contact. Herr Althaus’ biographies are, however, 





4 ** Sociale Bilder aus England.” Von Julius Althaus, Erster Band. Ham- 
burg: Nestler und Melle. London: F, Thimm. 
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but mild examples of the defects which usually accompany such 
criticisms, They are written in a remarkably clear and flowing style, 
and apart from the collateral purposes of their composition, may be re- 
commended as lively summaries of three very interesting lives. 

The third volume of M. Esquiros’ excellent ‘ Sketches of English 
Life and Manners ’’* has just been published. The remarkable accu- 
racy and candour of the author call for full acknowledgment at the 
hand of every Englishman. It will be sufficient to say that the present 
volume, which treats of the London clubs, theatres, and Tattersall’s, is 
distinguished by all the well-known merits of its predecessors. 

In the opening chapter of her very interesting account of the 
‘Experiences of an English Sister of Mercy,’’ Miss Goodman gave 
utterance to some criticisms on the Devonport sisterhood under Miss 
Sellon, which she has, from the interest expressed in many quarters, 
expanded into a full and detailed account, not only of that establish- 
ment, but of all others of a similar character in England.6 We 
remember being very much struck by the good taste with which all 
personal detail was refrained from in her former volume, and we regret 
that in the present one there should be a single exception to this car- 
dinal merit. The name of Dr. Pusey exerts a most provoking effect on 
Miss Goodman, and we should have much preferred this excellent 
account of the gradual steps by which these sisterhoods sink into 
conventual establishments, if his name had been altogether omitted. 
The cause of their deterioration and the impulse to forget the original 
purpose of these sisterhoods in a foolish pursuit of personal perfection, 
is too deep-seated in human nature to be traceable to any individual 
influence. The obedience which is so requisite for the purposes of an 
organized beneficence becomes a sore yoke when it is called holy and 
turned upon its professors as an obligation to a discipline which has no 
reference to external duties. But it would be strange indeed if such 
absolute pledges as are required on entrance into these communities 
were not frequently forced and made to bind far beyond the animus of 
many of the contracting parties. The whole conception of Christian 
morality in these establishments is so decidedly unprotestant, that it 
has been found incompatible with episcopal superintendence, while yet 
their great practical usefulness beyond the walls of their houses has 
protected them from that amount of discouragement which their 
inner life must have aroused had it been before so fully known. The 
childish notions of the moral efficacy of penance, and the unnatural 
and essentially immoral demands of an utter forgetfulness of all ties 
but those which bind the admitted sister to her rule of life, are so 
monstrous in some of their results, that we cannot but suppose the in- 
stances given in this volume will strike many with surprise that so 
speedy a degeneration can have overtaken enterprises which had 





5 “T/Angleterre et la Vie Anglaise.” Par A. Esquiros. Troisitme Série. 
Paris : Collection Hetzel. London: D. Nutt. 

6 **Sisterhoods in the Church of England; with Notices of some Charitable 
Sisterhoods in the Romish Church.” By Margaret Goodman, author of “The 
Experiences of an English Sister of Mercy.’’ London: Smith, Elder, and Co. 
1863 
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originally so much to recommend them. There is but one conclusion 
to which any unprejudiced person can come, after this display of the 
inherent tendencies of unregulated conventual institutions in England. 
Either they must so alter their rules as to admit of a proper episcopal 
supervision, or prepare themselves for a gradual withdrawal of such 
public interest and sympathy as they have from their active benevo- 
lence fully deserved. If abuses which amount to an utter disregard of 
bodily suffering among the sisterhood, and a most revolting repudiation 
of the first natural duties of mankind when they come in conflict with 
the artificial rules of the society, could occur unde~ the superintendence 
of a person so accomplished and able as Miss Sellon, it is frightful to 
forecast to what results such a system must lead in inferior hands. 
The judicious withdrawal of the Bishop of Exeter from all connexion 
with the Devonport Sisterhood has had this good result—the system - 
has developed itself without control until its results display themselves 
even more nakedly than in the analogous establishments in the Romish 
church, where some moderating influence is at least exerted by the per- 
sonal interview which is annually exacted between each nun and the 
visiting bishop, and by the strict rules which fence round the ad- 
mittance of any one with an imperfect vocation for a mode of life 
which certainly can be wholesome only for very exceptional natures. 
The Protestant notion of duty is restricted to that sphere of life to 
which God has ealled his creatures, and any higher aspiration can only 
lead to such painful aberrations as are revealed by Miss Goodman in 
this serviceable volume. The highest ethical perfection is only 
attainable in and with ‘he world, and any attempt at a rule of life 
which goes beyond it, or strives after other means of moral growth, 
cannot but lead in its ultimate result to a conclusion the very opposite 
of the professions with which it sets out. 

It is with great pleasure we observe that Mr. Cairnes’ excellent 
lecture on the American question has reached a seventh edition.? The 
virulence and clamour with which the merely accidental features of 
this conflict have been perverted by many of the leading organs of 
English opinion, and the shameful advantage which has been taken 
of the general ignorance of Englishmen on American politics, renders a 
calm review of the true issues, and an impartial criticism of the progress 
made in America itself towards their full recognition, most valuable. 
To disengage the real grounds of dispute from the exasperated recri- 
minations of the already engaged disputants, is, in every case, one of 
the most useful as it is certainly one of the most difficult of tasks. A 
conflict like that now raging in America between men who, on the 
one side are defending their property, and such property! and men 
who, on the other, are only just recognising the full weight of the 
principles implicated in the dispute, may be fairly expected to produce 
results which as yet have but faintly appealed to the sympathies of 
Europe. A clear purpose and resolute selfishness have so simplified 
the Southern case and argument, that it must be opposed in America 





7 “The Revolution in America: a Lecture.” By J. Elliot Cairnes, M.A. 
Dublin : Hodges, Smith, and Co, 
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by principles as clear and by a self-denial as resolute. Neither of 
these things is born inanight; but many nights of trouble and disaster 
will assuredly bring them forth, and to Mr. Cairnes is due the high 
merit of being himself one of the first to perceive and to call on all 
instructed Englishmen to recognise the first streaks of this regeneration 
of America. 

A very able but passionate and one-sided treatise on the constitu- 
tional history of the United States, by a late American statesman, has 
been published by Messrs. Houlston and Wright.5 It was originally 
printed for the author in 1845, who, either repenting its acerbity, or 
shrinking from the consequences of its publication, suppressed it. It is 
remarkable to find the author seventeen years ago prophesying that 
the Union could not last for twenty years, and not less so, that while 

: displaying the greatest acuteness and insight into the causes which 
had gradually deprived the Executive of all vigorous action in ordinary 
times, he should be utterly blind to that American feeling, which, in 
excited moments like the present, has enabled it to display a vigour 
and disregard of those opposing interests to which, in his opinion, it 
must ultimately succumb. ‘The constant progress and unchecked 
political victories of the American Democratic party, and the utter 
defeat of the Federalists, or old Whigs, to whom the author belonged, 
seem to him big with the ruin of his country. Each successive com- 
promise is but another stage in the downward progress, and a further 
proof of how little real affection for any practical union was to be 
found in American hearts when balanced against the dear prerogative 
of Reserved State-rights. As might be expected, he traces every 
departure from the animus of the Constitution to that horror of a strong 
central Government with which Jefferson so successfully inoculated 
the infant republic. To the jealousy of the Democratic party he 
attributes every evil and disgrace which has overtaken the republic, 
and a very copious bill of indictment he makes out. His minute 
knowledge of the working of American party organization enables him 
to trace with unerring sagacity every step of the long progress by 
which all political power has been monopolized by the lowest and least 
educated classes of the population. His despair and frequent warnings 
of approaching ruin are only too excessive. His political adversaries 
are (in 1845) so completely in the ascendant, that, like a true American, 
he is too apt to forget that there is, after all, something more in the 
country than the dominant party. The grasping eagerness with which 
the States have pursued every controversy with the central government, 
as witness their infraction of all federal treaties with the Indians 
within their limits, and their high-handed appropriation of the public 
lands, seemed to the author utterly incompatible with any enlarged 
patriotism. He cannot recognise any trace of the passionate attach- 
ment to the Union which beats in every American heart, in the presence 
of constant attacks upon what he considers the only worthy represen- 
tative of that union. This feeling, however, which is not, of course, 





8 «‘The Weakness and Inefficiency of the Government of the United States of 


America. By alate American Statesman. Edited by a Member of the Middle 
Temple. London: Houlston and Wright. 1863. 
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to be discovered in any State document, may yet produce results which 
will surprise both him and Europe. That history of compromises, which 
are the characteristic features of American political history, is as ex- 
plainable on the ground of a sensitive shrinking from anything which 
might endanger the Union as on the supposition of an indifference to 
it. In spite of what we must consider a remarkable blindness in this 
respect, and notwithstanding certain antiquated theories of political 
economy and protection, there is no book with which we are acquainted 
that gives so full an insight into the working of the American system 
of government. If De Tocqueville’s is still the best book on its cha- 
racter, the present volume has, in our opinion, no equal in displaying 
its immediate action. No one can peruse it without acquiring a clear 
insight into the working of the American state machine ; and few, we 
think, will be disposed to regret the time they may devote to its pages. 
Before leaving it, we cannot refrain from remarking on the curious 
Americanisms of its style, and the strange significations with which 
many words are used ; these are often so singular and unusual that it 
frequently requires a moment’s reflection to gather the sense intended 
to be conveyed. If, however, any testimony were needed to support the 
genuineness of the history of this volume, there could not be a more 
conclusive and satisfactory proof than is thus afforded in almost every 
age. : 

Mr. Mitchell’s “Ten Years in the United States,’ is essentially a 
livre d’occasion. His ten years’ experience have made him an advocate 
of slavery and an admirer of Lynch law. The arguments by which the 
Southerners persuade themselves that whatever may have been the 
guilt of those who introduced slavery into the country, the motives by 
which they are actuated in perpetuating it are of the highest order of 
benevolence, and that it is good for the Negro to bea slave, have been 
made too disgustingly familiar to our ears to need repetition in the 
words of Mr. Mitchell; but the comments on the following story are 
a strong instance of what a man may, in ten years, come to look upon 
as a desirable social condition. 

“Tn the South the law may be said to recognise the right of those aggrieved 
to take the law into their own hands. Not long ago, in Virginia, a highly 
respected citizen coolly walked into one of the banks and shot its President 
three times with a revolver, of which he died the next day. The gentleman 
who committed this deed then walked out, crossed the street, and surrendered 
himself to a police officer, who permitted him to go to his own house (in the 
keeping of some official gentleman, I believe) giving his promise that he would 
appear when called for. The President of the Bank, it appeared, had seduced 
a weak-minded daughter of the gentleman, who, on discovering the fact, 
placed his unfortunate child in a lunatic asylum, and took immediate revenge 
on the villain, his was expected and approved of by the community. The 
trial would be a mere formality. In a settled population like that of the 
Confederated States, this state of public opinion very seldom leads to mistaken 
or unjustifiable assaults. The character and conduct of every one are known 





4,9 <*Ten Years in the United States ; being an Englishman’s View of the state o ° 
things in the North and South.” By D. W. Mitchell. London: Smith, Elder, 
and Co. 1862. 
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or ascertainable by his neighbours, better than they could be by even a jury, ina 
large city, and all know that the law would take its course on them aa they 
ie pon justification in public opinion.” 

This story speaks volumes for the settled population in which the 
murder’ took place, and the delicate language in which it is told 
suggests at almost every other word an eloquent commentary on the 
state of public opinion among them. The author’s political vatici- 
nations are of a very rambling character, and are chiefly comments on 
extracts from American papers, touching on the question of slavery. 
The best feature of his volume is the cordial appreciation of the good 
side of the American character. On this subject his long acquaintance 
enables him to speak, and it is one which is too little attended to in 
accounts of the United States by hasty travellers who have only time 
to seize on the grotesque, and who generally make the most of super- 
ficial differences without pausing to reflect whether there is anything 
in them, except contrast to our own manners, which makes them at all 
worthy of notice. 

Every fresh review of the progress of the conflict in America, that 
shows any signs of independent inquiry, brings out with increasing 
clearness the simplicity of the issue, and strips from the statement of 
the question those irrelevant arguments on collateral points by which 
it has been attempted to confuse in Europe what has been so clearly 
stated by the contending parties in America. 

The dispute, like every other, has complicated itself with every 
minor grief which the disputants had ever entertained against each 
other. All the secondary questions of commercial interests and 
political preponderance are now fairly dispersing before the cardinal 
point of the institution of Slavery. That English opinion is now, in 
spite of a strong partisanship of the South by one of its most 
influential organs, at last settling down to a clear insight into the 
real issues at stake is evidenced by a very able statement published by 
Messrs. Sampson Low & Co.!° The author very clearly divests the 
subject of all extraneous matter, and following Messrs. Cairnes, 
Olmsted, and Spence, condenses from their facts and arguments 
what may be considered the present phase of English feeling on the 
subject. In this respect we consider his book more valuable than in 
the preposals for mediation which he so warmly advocates. It is but 
too clear that the time has not yet arrived for such friendly offices ; 
and it is equally so that the terms on which he advocates its 
propriety would not be accepted by either of the contending parties. 
His conclusion, that the present war will be virtually fatal to slavery 
in the States is one to,which no thinking man can fail to arrive; but 
his equally confident prediction that the North and South can never 
come together again, is in our opinion by no means so well founded. 
On the contrary, we cannot see any reason why they should not again 
form one nation, when once the sole cause of their disruption is 
removed. Were it not for the existence of slavery in the South, 





10 «The American Question, and How to Settle it.” London : Sampson Low, 
Son, and Co. 1863, 
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there is nothing to lead to such a conclusion, but, on the other hand, 
every difficulty which nature, by geographical position and conforma- 
tion, can put in the way of a diversity of States on the American 
Continent. This bitter quarrel, when once its cause is removed, will, 
like those family ones which it so much resembles, be forgotten in a 
common interest and community of blood and language. 

In the introductory chapter to his “ Lenten Journey in Umbria, 
Mr. Trollope gives a characteristic acceunt of the different way in 
which Italy is seen by Russian, French, English, and American 
tourists, and shows how hard it is for them to deviate from the 
accustomed route which their own money has rendered so smooth and 
easy. It is not, however, to the exclusive charms of wayside comfort 
that this attachment to the customary route is to be attributed. 
Wherever a sufficiently intelligent curiosity exists, these charms affect 
Englishmen at least in a very slight degree. It is not a desire to 
take his ease at an inn which keeps the English tourist to the track 
in which his comforts are cared for, but simply an ignorance of those 
objects of interest which have attracted the German savant, not 
usually considered the more enterprising character, to every little town 
of the Peninsula in which anything is extant illustrative of ancient or 
medieval art and manners. As Mr. Trollope remarks, if information 
on these points is required, it will probably be found in the thousandth 
page of the ninety-ninth volume of the memoirs of some third-rate 
German University. An ordinary traveller has commonly too little 
time at his disposal to go on a wild-goose chase alter the possibly 
picturesque ; and certainly his acquaintance with the romantic passages 
of Italian famiiy and municipal history will be far too slight to make 
him very curious about the equally romantic towns and castles with 
which they are associated. These two incitements to deviate from the 
beaten path are held out by Mr. Trollope in the most attractive 
manner. The journey he describes through Gubbio, Assisi, 
Camerino, Tolentino, Fermo, Macerata, Loreto, Asimo, Ancona and 
San Marino, is full of the most interesting local associations, which are 
never lost sight of in Mr. Trollope’s descriptions. The author is full 
of his subject, and has a keen eye for the characteristic features of 
Italian life in the fourteenth, fifteenth, and sixteenth centuries. The 
situations of the towns speak, by their lofty isolation, of the violence 
and turbulence of the times, while their architectural beauties, so dis- 
proportioned to the apparent means of the lord or citizens to whom 
they owe their origin, give equal testimony to that public spirit 
which was so strangely compatible with a society so unsettled. ‘The 
regularity and comparative good government which followed on the 
growth of the Papal power in this district seems to have been as fatal 
to all the higher qualities of the race as it was certainly efficacious in 
suppressing the atrocious political crimes of which it assumed the 
monopoly. We regret that we cannot here give some of the interest- 
ing details with which Mr. Trollope has filled his little volume, but 
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must content ourselves with strongly recommending it to all who wish 
for a guide to a completely fresh and certainly most interesting ground 
for a spring journey among the Italian hills of ancient Picenum. 

The Rev. Mr. Denton’s account of a journey to Servia made in the 
spring of 1862! is chiefly characterized by a thoroughgoing partisan- 
ship of everything Servian, and by vehement denunciations of English 
policy in the East. His sympathy with the orthodox church makes 
him a good hater of the Turk, a personage who it must be confessed 
would have but few friends if his own merits were his only claim to 
recognition and support. There can be no doubt that Mr. Denton has 
every sentimental argument on his side, and were the danger of the 
disruption of the Ottoman Empire as trifling as he seems to think, he 
would also have what at the present time would be far more practically 
effective, viz., the adhesion of English politicians, as well as the sym- 
pathies of those to whom he appeals as brother Christians of the 
Western Church. It cannot be doubted that the complete withdrawal 
of English support to Turkey would result in an European war of greater 
extent and importance than any which has taken place since those of 
the Reformation. To open the floodgates of such a deluge as this is a 
responsibility which no politician can be expected to take upon himself. 
It may be freely confessed that there is much which is anomalous in 
our position in the East; but it ought never to be so confidently ignored 
as by Mr. Denton, that it is England alone which keeps the sluice 
shut which for a time wards off the approaching catastrophe. Mr. 
Denton’s book is not the less very interesting and remarkably well 
written, full of characteristic traits of the people among whom he was 
so well received, and containing accounts of the discipline and condition 
of the Greek Churchin Servia which will be welcome tomany. He visited 
the chief churches and monasteries of the country, and has given full 
details of their peculiarities of construction and architecture ; and if his 
political views are strong and one-sided, they at least give a unity to 
his book which makes a strong and decided impression. Indeed, his 
only fault is that he paints his picture absolutely without shade. 

In a lecture delivered before the Bombay Mechanics’ Institution,'% 
Sir Alexander Grant compares the ancient provincial administration of 
the Roman Empire with our system of Government in India. The 
interest, however, of the lecture consists rather in the scholarly review 
of the influence exercised by the provinces on the Imperial Government 
than in any detailed criticism of the system in our Eastern dependency. 
He fully shows how disparate are the two cases, and how little is to 
he learned from the Romans that would be in any sense serviceable to 
us at the present day, and under circumstances so opposite as those 
which yet constitute the chief difficulties in dealing with a Hindoo 
population. 

In accordance with one of the clauses of the Treaty concluded in 





13 “Servia and the Servians.” By the Rev. W. Denton, M.A. London: 
Bell and Daldy. 1862. 

13 “Rome, England, and India.”” By Sir Alexander Grant, Bart., M.A. 
London: Parker, Son, and Bourn. . 
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January 1857, between the Englis’ and Dost Mohammed, at the out- 
break of the last Persian War, the Affghans agreed to receive a political 
mission at Kandahar.'* It was at first proposed it should be seated 
at Kabul, but the representations of the Dost, that the feelings of the 
natives would render this unadvisable, as also that the mission should 
enter by the Khaiber Pass, it was determined to cross into the country 
by the Passes at Paiwar, hitherto but little known to Europeans, and 
to proceed to Kandahar by the River Kurram and the central high- 
lands between the Hindoo Koosch and the Soliman Range, passing 
through Ghazni and Kilati Ghilzai. On its arrival at Kandahar, the 
mission was received by the heir-apparent, Sardar Ghulam Haidar Khan, 
by whom its members were treated with every mark of respect; but the 
close of the Persian war and the outbreak of the mutiny in India 
rendered their position in the highest degree critical. Indeed, not only 
on their journey, but after their settlement at their quarters in the 
castle, they were frequently exposed to considerable risk from the 
fanaticism of the natives; but by great discretion on the part of Col. 
Lumsden, the chief of the mission, they maintained themselves in their 
isolated position until their recal in 1858, without accident or dis- 
agreeable collision. Practically, they were prisoners at Kandahar the 
whole time of their stay in the country ; and it is somewhat amusing 
to find the author inclined to attribute the loyalty of the Dost to their 
presence in his country, rather than to the lac of rupees per mensem 
which he was drawing from the Indian Government. It is difficult to 
discover what political influence was exercised by the mission; but the 
residence of three European gentlemen at an Kastern Court like that 
of Kandahar cannot but have left impressions on their host which 
must be favourable to any renewed relations. However small the 
political result of the mission may have been, the opportunity of ac- 
quiring additional insight into Affghan manners, customs, and ways of 
thinking, was valuable and well used. In this consists the usefulness 
of the present work, which is not only very full in all these respects, 
but it also contains a review of the past history of the country, com- 
piled by the author from the native historians, The Affyhans have 
but few books, and none of them ancient, but the accounts handed 
down from one generation to another have resulted in a tolerably 
coherent history of their descent from the Jews of the Babylonish Cap- 
tivity. They have many customs still extant among them which 
corroborate this claim to an Israelitish descent. Though written in 
the tedious form of a journal, which involves frequent repetitions, and 
abundant detail that could be spared, this volume will be found inte- 
resting and valuable from the number of characteristic peculiarities 
which the author’s intimate professional relations with the natives 
have enabled him to collect. 

“ Lost among the Affghans”!’ is an account of his adventures given 
by an English boy found at Mesched by Major Taylor and Captain 





14 “ Journal of a Political Mission to Affghanistan in 1857. By H. W. Bellew, 
Medical Officer to the Mission. London: Smith, Elder, and Co, 1862. 
15 ++ Lost among the Affghans ; being the Adventures of John Campbell, other- 
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Clark in 1857, on their way to Herat. By their interference he was 
rescued from threatened death for professing Christianity, and was 
forwarded to Teheran, where the Hon. Mr. Murray, being satisfied 
with the substantial truth of his story, sent him on to Lord Elphin- 
stone at Bombay, by whom he was sent to England to be educated. 
His adventures were taken down from his own mouth by Mr. Fry, a 
son of the family to whose care he was consigned. He represents that 
he was found a baby on the field of battle after the destruction of the 
English at the retreat through the Khaiber Pass. Adopted by the 
chief of the district of Konnar, he received the education of an Affghan 
noble, but his features and complexion constantly exposed him to re- 
proaches which rendered his position distasteful. He consequently 
resolved, at ten years of age, to run away from his protectors, and 
search for his own countrymen, the English. After six years’ wan- 
derings, he, as we have seen, at last fell into their hands. During 
these years, he visited all the countries to the East and North of 
Affghanistan, and experienced the most romantic vicissitudes of 
fortune. His accounts are very graphic and circumstantial; whatever 
may be thought of the exact truth of each particular adventure, it 
cannot be disputed that, if the book have no other merit, it is, at the 
very least, a romance by one educated as an Affghan, and is full of 
features of Eastern life in countries but rarely visited by Europeans. 
The boy’s courage and fertility of resource are something wonderful, 
and we hope his sufferings will have sufficiently disgusted him with 
the life of hazardous liberty he led during his wanderings, to reconcile 
him to the post of Government Superintendent at the telegraph at 
Kurrachee, to which he has been appointed. 

Among the numerous books which have been produced by the late 
expedition to China,!6 Dr. Gordon’s is far from being the least interest- 
ing. The peculiar medical features will be best appreciated by pro- 
fessional journals. The fulness of detail with which all the influences 
of a new climate on the mixed force of Europeans and Asiatics, of 
which the expedition consisted, cannot fail to be of the utmost value 
to those particularly addressed, while the remarks on general sanitary 
arrangements for the benefit of troops on service are distinguished by 
so much good sense and by such a complete absence of any systematic 
pedantry, that they must be most useful to all who are called upon to 
fill any medical appointment in the army. The chapters, however, 
which are devoted to a description of the neighbourhood of Tientsin 
have a much more extended interest, and contain one of the best 
accounts extant of the natural phenomena of Northern China. The 
progress of the seasons is most excellently described, the modes of cul- 
tivation and products of the soil are noticed as they successively come 





wise Feringhee Bacha, amongst the Wild Tribes of Central Asia.” London: Smith, 
Elder, and Co. 1862. 

16 «*China from a Medical Point of View in 1860-61.” By C. A. Gordon, 
M.D., C.B., Deputy Inspector of Hospitals, Army Department. London: J. 
Churchill. 1863. 
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under the author’s observation, with a fulness and accuracy which 
bring a Chinese landscape before his readers with remarkable force and 
vividness. The institution of a hospital for natives gave an oppor- 
tunity for the study of their character under circumstances peculiarly 
favourable to a complete judgment, and it is consequently not easy to 
say where so full and unprejudiced an account of their peculiarities is 
to be found as in the present volume. Their long stay at Tientsin so 
familiarized the members of the medical staff with the natives, that 
there are few details of Chinese domestic life which did not come under 
their notice. If our limits allowed of it, we would extract the description 
of a dinner @ la Chinoise, which was greatly relished by the English 
convives, though the names of some of the dishes are by no means so 
inviting as the viands proved on a nearer acquaintance ; we must con- 
sequently confine ourselves to recommending the volume as a singularly 
well-written account of the neighbourhood of Tientsin, full of interest- 
ing and minute detail, without a word of mere fine writing and sur- 
plusage. 

A very excellent and unaffectedly genuine account of life on the 
lower decks of a man-of-war has been published by Messrs. Chapman 
and Hall.17 The writer, a son, we believe, of the well-known author, 
Mr. W. White, when quite a boy, in 1856, could not be persuaded to 
abandon his desire to go to sea. He consequently presented himself at 
the Admiral’s office in Portsmouth and signed articles for ten years’ 
service. Very superior in education to the majority of such volun- 
teers, he kept a log for the period of his service, and the minute 
particulars of his progress in his profession give a picture of a 
seaman’s every-day life not elsewhere very readily accessible. His 
first active service was on board the Highflyer, and his only voyage 
to China, to escort the gunboats which were ultimately defeated at 
the first attack on the Taku forts. On his return to England, in 
1861, he obtained his dismissal, having by that time come to the 
conclusion that the commission of a petty officer was but a small 
object of ambition, and that the road to it was not exactly strewn with 
roses. His log contains, of course, an account of the expedition as it 
presented itself to an ordinary seaman ; but the chief merits of his book 
are the lively pictures which he draws of the occupations and relaxa- 
tions of his messmates. He does not overlay these with any disguising 
varnish, but allows it;to appear, though without the slightest offence, 
how very disagreeable a life the lower deck offers to any one whose 
tastes are at all above its practices. He is far from being querulous, 
and not without a certain esprit du corps, but we are by no means 
surprised to find his first voyage was also his last. He has many good 
characteristic yarns, and tells what few adventures fell to his personal 
share with a simplicity and truthfulness which make this little volume 
a very recommendable present for all youngsters who, like himself, are 


17 “A Sailor Boy’s Log-Book from Portsmouth to the Peiho.” Edited by 
Walter White, author of ‘A Month in Yorkshire,” &c, London; Chapman and 
Hall. 1862. 
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smitten with a desire for adventures at sea. A more excellent antidote 
to “ Robinson Crusoe” could hardly be found in any case where such 
an antidote may be required. 

In two very bulky and learned volumes, Dr. Latham discusses,)® if 
not the origin, at least the affinities and political relations of all the 
different nations of Europe who have ever, at any time, left a mark 
upon its history. As he himself remarks, a work of this kind can 
only be impartially written either by an Englishman or a Russian. 
No other nation is sufficiently homogeneous to be free from preposses- 
sions which would be fatal to the first requisite for its executivn. 
This impartiality, however, gives a strangely dry tone to the discus- 
sion, and many questions on which our feelings and sympathies are 
accustomed to pronounce for us, are by him brought before the tribunal 
of an instructed judgment, and forced to confess how little they partake 
of the character of convictions. Such a review as the present, of all 
the elements which compose the vast total of European population, 
cannot but be of great use to the historical and political inquirer, and 
will supply an excellent point of departure to more isolated investiga- 
tions, as well as provoke, if we mistake not, many angry replications. 
Not a few of its doctrines will surprise many who have not paid much 
attention to this subject ; as, for instance, the ancient predominance of 
the Sclavonian element in Germany, traces of which have been detected 
in the Niebelungen Lied; and the presence of the Turks in Austria. 
The author deserves great praise for his strict avoidance of all the 
theories with which his subject is associated; for the firm hold he 
takes of the ascertained facts of each case ; and for his disregard of the 
facile key to the difficulties of the discussion which too many have 
found in supposed inherent tendencies of race, the vagueness of which 
term he justly exposes. The comprehensive character of the work 
will make it an absolute requisite to every historical library. 

The very sumptuous and elaborate monograph of the Channel Islands 
by Drs. Ansted and Latham! must fully answer every requisition of 
the now numerous summer visitors to those favourite watering-places. 
The volume is divided into four parts: the physical and descriptive 
part by Dr. Ansted; the botany and zoology by various resident 
friends and acquaintances; the history, archeology, and language 
are treated by Dr. Latham; and the concluding part, on economics and 
trade, is brought together by Dr. Ansted from various writers on the 
Islands, and has been supervised by the Bailiff of Guernsey. The 
illustrations by P. Naftel and M. Peter le Lievre are beautiful 
specimens of wood-cutting, and include the most striking and pictu- 
resque objects and points of view to be met with within the circuit of the 
Islands. The names alone of the authors and artists who have co- 
operated in the production of this remarkably handsome volume are 
of themselves a sufficient guarantee for its general excellence. 





18 “The Nationalities of Europe.” By R. G. Latham, M.A., M.D., F.R.S., 
&c. In2vols. London: W. H. AllenandCo. 1863. 

19 «The Channel Islands.” By D. T. Ansted, M.A., M.D., F.R.S., &c., and 
R.G, Latham, M.A., M.D., F.R.S., &. Londun: W. H. Allen and Co. 1862. 
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“Les Animaux Diplomates,”” by M. de Fonseca, is a laborious effort 
to treat the current questions of the day in a series of dialogues in 
which the chief Powers of Europe are travestied as animals. They 
have no merit unless in the estimate of those who relish equivocal 
calembours and forced humour. The “ Answer to the Letter of M. de la 
Guerronniére,’’! by the same hand, though a more serious effort, will 
hardly repay the loss of time involved in its perusal. The gist of the 
pamphlet is a mere gibing retort, from the Vienna point of view, 
suggesting that if, atter all, Solferino is to issue in a confederate Italy, 
such a result could have been arrived at without all that bloodshed. 
The legal position taken on the ground of the treaties of 1815 is about 
as reasonable as a father’s refusal of new clothes to his growing child 
on the ground that he was once measured for those now worn out. 

In a volume of “ Essays on Art,”®? M. Pfau discusses the question of 
whether the State should take measures to support and advance it. 
The question resolves itself into the more general one of how far the 
State is called upon to educate its members; and will be answered in 
accordance with those notions which enter into the different definitions 
of the State itself. M. Pfau,in common with most continental writers, 
advocates the active interference of the State, but is obliged, in the 
course of his argument, to distinguish between it and the Government 
for the time being. ‘This distinction cuts the ground from under his 
feet, and leaves nothing but the unquestionable necessity of a sympathy 
between the public and the artist. With us, a governmental initiative 
by no means so desired as in those countries where the accumulations 
of private capital, aud consequently of individual patronage of the arts, 
are less extensive. The author, after the manner of his countrymen, 
gues back to the origin of things, and bases his argument on an 
Hegelian analysis of the nature of our feelings for beauty, and in so 
doing has furnished a System of Adsthetics in a more accessible form 
than is, for most Englishmen, to be found in the treatise of his 
Inaster. : 

It is a matter of surprise to us that any controversy should have 
arisen about the genuineness of “ Les Matinées Royales ;’’** the internal 
evidence against itis toooverwhelming to make it worth while to consider 
any points of its external history. No amount of cynicism in the assumed 
author will account for passages in which he merely makes himself 
contemptible. Petty and dishonouring weaknesses are never paraded 
by the most self-sufficient contemner of his kind. This pasquinade is 
certainly able and biting, and we are only surprised that, among the 
vices attributed in it to the King of Prussia, cowardice was forgotten : 





20 “Tes Animaux Diplomates.” Par W. de F. Leipzig: W. Gerhard. 1863. 
21 « La Question Italienne.—No., 1. ‘‘ Réponse 3 la Lettre de M. de la Guerron- 
nitre.” Par le Chevalier D. A. E. Wolllieim de Fonseca. Leipzig: W. Ger- 
hard. London ; Williams and Norgate. 

23 + tudes sur l'Art.” Par Louis Pfau. Bruxelles: La Crox, Verboeckhoven, 
et Cie. 1562, 

23 «* Les Matineés Royales, ou l’Art de Regner. Opuscule inédit de Frédéric 
II. dit le Graud, Roi de Prusse. London: Wuliams and Norgate. 1863. 
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it would*have been as consistent with his character as many other 
insinuations with which it abounds. The pamphlet, however, is worth 
reading as a yery good instance of the use to which a hearty*hater 
may put the acknowledged qualities of his adversary. . 
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R. CHEYN NES. “NT Featise «on thre Planetary Theory,’’! designed 
4VL by its aythor to furnish the 8tudents at Cambridge with the 
requisite information upon this branch of mathematical inquiry. 
He has based his work upon the best authorities, and displays con- 
siderable originality in the mode of arrangement of his subject, which 
is remarkably clear. A collection of problems derived chiefly from 
Cambridge examination-papers is appended to the work., 

Of the numerous elementary treatises on Chemistry already pub- 
lished in Britain there are few, if any, superior to the manual just 
produced by Messrs. Brande and Taylor.? The authors justify their 
adding another manual to the long series already in existence, by 
adverting to the want of simplicity and the intense technicality of too 
many of our educational books on chemistry, and to the undue pro- 
minence often given to certain theoretical notions which, perhaps, have 
only the charm of novelty to recommend them. In preparing this 
book the authors appear to us to have succeeded in avoiding these 
defects ; their facts and theories are communicated throughout in simple 
and intelligible language, and they adopt none of those complicated 
methods of notation which seem as though designed to puzzle the 
student. By far the greater part of the volume is devoted to i inorganic 
chemistry, but the student will find all the more important 
organic compounds carefully described: the processes of analysis, 
the best tests, the properties and mode of preparation of the, 
various eleme ntary bodies and compounds, are also well given, and so 
arranged that the reader may at once consult the section treating of 
the subject on which he wishes for information. By this means the 
book is rendered a manual both of practical and theoretical chemistry. 
In the introductory chapter on the general phenomena and processes 
of chemistry we find an excellent sketch of the present state of our 
knowledge of spectrum analysis, and in the body of the work there 
is a good account of the new metals which have been discovered by its 





1 “An Elemen Treatise on the Planetary Theory; with a Collection of 
Problems.” By C, H. H. Cheyne, B.A. Small 8vo, Cambridge; Macmillan. 
1862. 

2 “Chemistry.” By William Thomas Brande, D.C.L., F.R.S.L. and E., and 
Alfred Swaine Taylor, M.D., F.R.S. London: J. W. Davies. 1863. 
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aid. The article on ozone (p. 107) may also be noticed as furnishing 
a good and clear account of the history and properties of that re- 
markable body. . Valuable practical abservations on testing for anti- 
mony, arsenic, and mercury are given under the heads 6f those metals, 
and under silver will be found a gogd description of the chemistry of 


_ photography. 


In Professor Dana’s “ Manual of Geology,” we havé one of the 
most valuable handbooks of that science which has appeared for years ; 
and its interest is increased by the fact that as it is Teresa chiefly to 
the consideration of American Geology, or. at least written with 
especial reference to the formations which ocqur in North America, it 
will furnish the European Geologist with a clear, insight into the rela- 
tions of that multiplicity. of Palwozoic stratathe occurrencé of whose 
names in books of American travel and geographical research, forms a 
standing puzzle for the Enghsh reader. Accordihg to Professor 
Dana’s views, geology, in the most extended sense, may be divided into 
four subordinate subjects; these he denominates Physiographic, 
Lithological, Historical, and Dynamical Geology. "The first, usually 
known as Physical Geography, is very briefly treated in the present 
work ; but riotwithstanding this brevity the author has succeeded in 
giving a most admirably clear account of the general features of the 
earth’s surface, and especially an excellent view of the systems of 
mountain ranges and oceanic islands, The section on Lithological 
Geology embraces a description of the chief constituent minerals of 
rock masses and a classification of rocks in accordance with their con- 
stitution and mode of production, which will be found exceedingly 
valuable. The most striking divergence from generally received views 


in this classification consists in the removal of the granites into the 


series of Metamorphic rocks, a proceeding which we hardly think 
admissible. This section also includes a description of the mode of 
arrangement of rock-masses in general, of the mechanical arrange- 
ment of their parts, cleavage, concretionary structure, &c., and of the 
disturbances to which they have been subjected since their formation. 
The Historical division of Geological Science, dealing with the 
sequence of the various beds, and their relative age as indicated by 
fossils and superposition, is divided by Professor Dana into five great 
periods. Of these the first is denominated “ Azoic Age,” from the 
absence of any remains of animals in the beds then formed, although 
the author does not pretend to deny that there may have been mani- 
festations of life at some part of this period. ~The Fossiliferous 
periods then follow in their usual order, culminating in the fifth period, 
to which Professor Dana gives the name of the “ Era of Mind,” the 
“animal element” being then “no longer dominant, but mind in the 
possession of a being at the head of the kingdoms of life.” Through- 
out this section of his work, the author, as already stated, has devoted 





3 ¢¢ Manual of Geology: treating of the Principles of the Science, with special 
reference to American Geological History. For the use of Colleges, Academies, 
and Schools of Science.”’” By James D. Dana, M.A., LL.D. 8vo, Philadelphia: 
Bliss and Co. London: Triibner and Co, 1863. 
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his attention chiefly to the strata occurring in North America, and 
these are described with a perspicuity and fulness of detail which 
leaves nothing to be desired. In every case we get an account of the 
distribution and character of the rocks, followed by a description of 
the general nature of the Fauna and Flora of the periods, with indica- 
tions of the most characteristic fossils. From these details the author 
deduces the geographical conditions of the different epochs, and the 
sections containing his views upon these points are not the least 
interesting in the book. ‘The geology of other parts of the world is 
treated on the same system, although with greater brevity, and in the 
valuable general Palwontological remarks, the phenomena presented by 
European and other Old-world formations come in for their full share of 
attention. ‘The latest epoch of the Post-Tertiary periods, according to 
our author, is that to which he gives the name of the “ Terrace epoch,” 
characterized by the remains of ancient sea-beaches and terraces, such 
as the so-called paratlel roads of Glen Roy. It is at this epoch that 
he supposes man and the existing species of animals to have made 
their appearance on the globe, many of the gigantic Mammals of the 
epochs immediately preceding being still in existence. The discovery 
of flint implements and other traces of the presence of man, associated 
with remains of creatures extinct long before the historical period, is 
admitted by Professor Dana as conclusive with regard to the contem- 
poraneity of man with those animals; but he seems to adopt Mr. 
Prestwich’s opinion, that this does not so much carry back the date of 
Man, as bring forward that of the great Mammals. With regard to 
the position of Man in nature, he is quite at variance with Professor 
Huxley :—* In Man,” he says, “ the fore-limbs are not organs of loco- 
motion, as they are in al] other Mammals; they have passed from the 
locomotive to the cephalic series, being made to subserve the purposes 
of the head. The intellectual character of Man, sometimes thought 
too intangible to be regarded by the zoological systematist, is thus 
expressed in his material structure. Man is therefore not one of the 
Primates alongside of the Monkeys: he stands alone, the Arcuon of 
Mammals.’’** We have occupied so much space in the consideration of 
threesections of Professor Dana’s book, that the fourth must be dismissed 
in a very few words. It is devoted to the consideration of the agencies 
by which the phenomena discussed in the three preceding parts have 
been produced, and, although necessarily brief, is inferior to none of 
them in excellence. The illustrations throughout the book are also, 
for the most part, beautifully executed, and include not only figures 
of fossils, diagrams of sections, &c., but also a considerable number 
of district geological maps which will prove very useful to the 
student. 

We have to notice another elementary treatise on Geology of a 





* “ Professor Dana’s views on the classification of the Mammalia are explained 
in detail in a paper published in the ‘* Annals and Magazine of Natural History,” 
March, 1863. 
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somewhat different character, by M. Louis Figuier.* This author 
appears to think that his mission is to snatch from the hands of the 
young those books of fairy tales and diablerie which generally form 
the delight of our earliest years, but to the perusal of which he as- 
ecribes the most pernicious effects. It is M. Figuier’s object in the 
present work, which forms the first volume of a complete “Tableau de 
la Nature,” to provide children with a wholesome substitute for the 
literature in which he sees so much danger; and doubtless he is right 
in supposing that the facts of natural history may be presented in such 
an attractive form as to fix the attention and even to excite the imagi- 
nation of the young to an almost equal degree with those supernatural 
tales which most of us remember perusing with delight. At the same 
time it must be confessed that he has hardly succeeded in effecting 
this object: his flight is far too high to be followed easily by children, 
who would certainly return with avidity to “Cinderella” and “ Blue 
Beard ”’ after the administration of M. Figuier’s lessons on the nebular 
theory, and the periods and sub-periods of geological time. Apart 
from these considerations, however, the author has produced an attrac- 
tive and generally correct sketch of the leading facts of Geology, rather 
fanciful here and there, but with less straining after what is called 
fine writing than we are accustomed to meet with in French popular 
books. The illustrations, which are tolerably abundant, consist chiefly 
of exceedingly well-executed woodcuts of fossils, and of ideal landscapes 
of different epochs, some of the latter of course highly imaginative: the 
work is also illustrated with coloured geological maps of Europe and 
France in their present condition, and with a succession of maps of 
France at various geological periods. 

In Professor Huxley’s Lectures to Working Men,* just published 
from the notes of a short-hand writer, we have an exceedingly lucid 
elementary exposition of the causes of the phenomena of organic 
nature, in accordance with the Darwinian hypothesis. The course 
pursued is briefly as follows:—The present condition of the organic 
world and its unity of organization are indicated; the geological 
evidence of the past condition of organic nature is next considered ; 
the doctrine of spontaneous generation is shown to be inadmissible, and 
the reproduction of organisms, with hereditary transmission of pecu- 
liarities under the known conditions of existence, is indicated as the 
cause of the origin of species. The last lecture is occupied by “a 
critical examination of the position of Mr. Darwin’s work in relation 
to the complete theory of the causes of the phenomena of organic 
nature,” in which Professor Huxley comes, as before, to the conclusion 
that the Darwinian hypothesis is the most satisfactory yet propounded 
for the elucidation of the muitifarious phenomena of organic nature— 





4 ‘‘La Terre avant le Déluge.” Par Louis Figuier. 8vo. Paris: Hachette. 
1863. 

5 «*On our Knowledge of the Causes of the Phenomena of Organic Nature; 
being Six Lectures to Working Men, delivered at the Museum of Practical Geology.” 
By Professor Huxley, F.R.S. Small 8vo. London: Hardwicke. 1863. 
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that indeed it is perfectly satisfactory in all respects but one, namely, 
that it does not account for the sterility of hybrids. 

A brief reference to the position of Man in the animal series con- 
tained in the last lecture of the work just noticed, is further developed by 
Professor Huxley in three Essays on the “ Evidence as to Man’s Place 
in Nature.”® The unhappy controversy which has prevailed during the 
last few years upon this question between Professors Huxley and 
Owen, must have rendered it familiar to most of our readers ; and as 
nearly all the matter contained in these Essays has been already pub- 
lished by the author in one form or another, the present volume will 
need little more than a passing notice. After bringing together in 
his first Essay all the authentic zoological information extant upon the 
Anthropoid apes, Professor Huxley proceeds, in the second, to the 
discussion of the relations of man to the lower animals, in which the 
gist of the book lies. Indicating first the accordance of the develop- 
ment of man with that of the other Mammalia, the author proceeds 
to compare the anatomical structure of Man with that of the Quadru- 
mana, and shows, by an investigation of the proportions of the limbs 
to the spinal column, the characters of the skull and dentition, the 
structure of the hand and foot, and the cerebral characters, that the 
human species differs less in all these respects from the highest apes 
than these do from lower members of the order to which they belong. 
The foot in the Quadrumana, according to Professor Huxley, is falsely 
denominated a hand ; it possesses the same structure, both in its bones 
and muscles, as the foot of man, and it is its prehensile character, due 
to the greater separation and mobility of the great toe, that has given 
rise to exaggerated notions of its divergence from the human foot. 
Of positive differences in the cerebral conformation of Man and the 
higher apes there are certainly no traces,—there are doubtless dif- 
ferences in the relative proportions of parts and in the number of 
convolutions on the surface, but these are differences of degree, and, as 
our author says, are not so great between Man and the apes as between 
the latter and the lower monkeys. On the whole, then, Professor 
Huxley is perfectly justified in asserting that the human species stands 
in closer zoological relationship to the chimpanzee and the gorilla, than 
those Anthropoid apes do to the marmozets and lemurs which occupy 
the lower ranks of the Quadrumana; and as in this investigation 
psychological considerations have no weight of themselves, we must, 
however reluctantly, be content to take the place assigned to us as 
forming simply a family of the order Primates, with the Chimpanzee 
and the Gorilla as our next of kin. Nevertheless, the gap between 
humanity in its most degraded physical condition, and the very highest 
of the apes is so great, that we may well be excused for asking for a 
demonstration of some of the intermediate grades, before giving an 
unconditional assent to the Darwinian proposition that Man has 
originated by the progressive development of ape-like ancestors, a 
notion to which Professor Huxley gives-in his adhesion in plain terms. 





6 «Evidence as to Man’s Place in Nature.” By Thomas Henry Huxley, 
F.R.S. 8vo. London: Williams and Norgate. 1863. 
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In those fossil remains of Man, the skulls and bones from Engis and 
the Neanderthal, which form the subject of Professor Huxley’s third 
Essay, we have but an uncertain evidence: the former might have 
belonged to an individual of almost any of the existing races of men ; 
whilst the Neanderthal skull, although exhibiting “ Pithecoid” cha- 
racters, is still admitted by the author to have belonged to a man, and 
not to an intermediate form. 

Mr. Jackson, in his little book on “ Ethnology and Phrenology,”? 
comes to a conclusion directly opposite to that arrived at by Professor 
Huxley. Mr. Jackson denies that anatomy has any right to settle 
Man’s place in nature,—we must rise to higher considerations, in 
which, according to him, Phrenology must be our guide. In other 
words, we are to take psychological characters, of the true nature of 
which we know nothing, put a special interpretation upon them, and 
then declare that Man differs from the apes with which he is anatomi- 
cally almost identical, not ordinally, as has been generally supposed, 
or as forming a sub-class according to Owen and Dana, but as a 
member of a fourth kingdom, “separated from the animals, as they 
from the vegetables, and the latter from the minerals!’ The main 
object of Mr. Jackson’s book is, however, rather to indicate the as- 
sistance which he thinks ethnology may receive from phrenology. 
With this view he treats briefly of the various races of mankind, and 
points out what he considers to be their phrenological peculiarities, 
and the accordance of these with the characters of the different peoples. 
The value of this mode of ethnological reasoning will of course vary 
in the eyes of different readers, according as they believe in phrenology, 
or regard it as futile. There is doubtless a vein of truth running 
through the present book, though how far this is due to its phreno- 
logical bias is another question. Most of the views here advocated 
depend rather upon those broad notions of the accordance of human 
character with cerebral development, upon which most ethnologists 
are agreed, than upon a strict phrenology. In a historico-ethnological 
point of view, Mr. Jackson’s book will be found to possess some 
interest, although sometimes it is exceedingly fanciful. 

Dr. Shea’s “ Manual of Animal Physiology ’’® is intended by its 
author to furnish the non-professional reader with a general idea of 
the processes by which life is carried on, and the mechanism by which 
these are performed. The greater part of the book is devoted to 
the consideration of human anatomy and physiology, of which the 
author’s medical education has enabled him to give a tolerable account ; 
but when he refers to the structure and functions of the lower animals, 
his statements are scarcely to be depended upon. We find many loose 
and even erroneous assertions with regard to facts which ought to be 
known to every student of general physiology, such as the statements 





7 «Ethnology and Phrenology, as an Aid to the Historian.” By J. W. Jackson. 


8vo. London: Triibner and Co. 1863. 

8 “A Manua! of Animal Physiology, for the Use of Non-Medical Students ; 
with an Appendix of Questions from various Examination-Papers,” By John 
Shea, M.D., B.A., &c. London: John Churchill and Sons. 1863. 
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(at p. 3) that plants are “destitute of nitrogen,” (at p. 12) that the 
Rotifer “derives its name from a number of revolving wheels sur- 
rounding its mouth,” and (at p. 16) “that the circulation in reptiles 
is single.” The oyster is said (p. 112) to have its mantle “ very 
freely supplied with blood, which is aérated by the water continually 
admitted between the shells,” and insects are described as possessing 
air-canals and vesicles on which “the minute bloodvessels ramify.” 
‘We might fill a page or two with references to statements of a similar 
character, but the above will suffice to show that Dr. Shea is hardly 
fitted to be an expositor of fhe complex phenomena of animal life. 

Mr. Bohn has published a new edition of the translation of Cuvier’s 
“Animal Kingdom,”® by Dr. Carpenter and Mr. Westwood. It 
forms one large octavo volume, and is illustrated with numerous wood- 
cuts and a good many coloured plates. The additions made to this 
edition seem to be very trifling, and certainly not sufficient to “ adapt 
it to the present state of science” according to the statement on the 
title-page. 

The third and concluding volume of Mr. Adams’s small book on 

’ British Birds,!° including the “ Game and Water Birds,” the Galline, 
Gralle, and Anseres of Ornithologists, calls for little more than passing 
mention. It has perhaps rather less of the character of a mere mass of 
quotations than the two former volumes, and the borrowed materials 
seem to have been gathered over a wider range; but the author, as 
before, fails to furnish his reader with the least approach to an exact 
classification. The volume concludes with an appendix on pigeon- 
keeping. 

The great decrease in the number of salmon in our rivers, and 
indeed the general falling-off in the results even of the sea-fishery 
round our coasts, seem to indicate that unless sound measures, based 
on zoological knowledge, be speedily adopted, that which was once a 
great source of cheap animal food for our people, will eventually serve 
only to furnish a luxury for those who can afford to pay for it. With 
regard to the salmon, one great step in legislation has been taken in 
the abolition of the stake-nets at the mouths of rivers, the use of 
which has probably done more injury to the British salmon fishery 
than all other methods of destruction put together. Having pro- 
vided against the wholesale capture of the fish at the very period 
when the access of a considerable portion of them to the fresh water is 
a necessity for the very continuance of the species, the proprietors of 
our river fisheries have now to do their part in re-stocking the depopu- 
lated streams, and in providing means by which the salmon may over- 
come the obstacles presented to their course towards the higher waters, 
by dams and weirs of various kinds. The former of these objects is 





® «‘The Animal Kingdom, arranged after its Organization ; forming a Natural 
History of Animals and an Introduction to Comparative Anatomy.” By the late 
Baron Cuvier. Translated and adapted to the Present State of Science. New 
Edition, with considerable Additions. By W. B. Carpenter, M.D., F.R.S., and 
J. 0. Westwood, F.L.S. 8vo. London: H. G. Bohn. 18638, 

10 “Our Feathered Families: Game and Water Birds.” By H. G. Adams. 
Small 8vo. London: Hogg. 
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best effected by the artificial propagation of the salmon, a process to 
which the French Government have for some time past been giving 
considerable encouragement, and which has been tried with success in 
several of our streams. In a small work on “ Fish-Culture,”!! by Mr. 
Francis, just published, those who are desirous of assisting in this 
work will find full and clear directions on all the operations connected 
with it; the artificial impregnation of the ova, the mode of transport- 
ing the impregnated spawn from place to place, the construction of the 
hatching-boxes, and the management of the young fry, are all de- 
scribed in sufficient detail to render the process perfectly clear and 
easy. The author also enters upon the question of what other fish, 
besides salmon, are worth introducing into various rivers and ponds, 
and indicates the course to be adopted in the management of fish- 
ponds, an art which our forefathers must have understood much better 
than we do at present. Besides these purely technical matters, the 
zoologist will find in Mr. Francis’s pages many interesting facts in the 
natural history of fresh-water fish. His last chapter is devoted to the 
consideration of our sea-fisheries, and in it he inveighs strongly against 
the supineness of our Government in reference to the protection of 
this valuable branch of trade. 

The new edition of Dr. Harris’s “ Insects injurious to Vegetation,” 
founded upon his original report on the “ Injurious Insects of Massa- 
chusetts,” although devoted to American insects, forms one of the best 
introductions to the study of entomology with which we are ac- 
quainted. Intended to furnish the gardener and agriculturist with 
information on those insect enemies with which they often contend in 
vain, this work naturally deals chiefly with the commonest forms of 
insects, and these are generally so similar on both sides of the Atlantic 
that the history of the American species will, in most cases, serve at 
least as a guide to an intelligent observer in this country in the inves- 
tigation of our native forms. In some respects, indeed, the American 
entomologist has the advantage of us; for amongst a multitude of 
ordinary and inconspicuous forms, we find here and there striking 
species such as our English collectors cannot hope to meet with— 
gigantic moths of the genus Attacus, the curious walking sticks and 
leaves, Membracide of singular forms, and the great singing Cicade— 
all forms of insect life which we generally associate with warm or 
tropical countries. The English cultivator may, however, be thankful 
for the absence of some of these and many other insect inhabitants of 
the Northern States, such as the numerous species of Locusts, whose 
devastations appear to be of a most serious nature, and the Oicade 
just referred to, which, when numerons, justify their common name of 
locusts by their destructiveness. One of the latter, the Cicada septen- 





11 “ Fish Culture: A Practical Guide to the Modern System of Breeding and 
Rearing Fish.” By Francis Francis. London: Routledge. 1863, 

12 «¢ A Treatise on some of the Insects injurious to Vegetation.” By Thaddens 
William Harris, M.D. A New Edition, enlarged and improved, with Additions 
from the Author's Manuscripts, and Original Notes. Edited by Charles L. Flint. 
8vo. Boston: Oliver and Nichols. 1862, 
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decim, or Seventeen-years’ Locust, so called from its appearing in a 
given locality only once in seventeen years, is so injurious to the trees 
during its short existence in the perfect state, that Dr. Harris remarks 
that, “if it appeared at shorter intervals the forest and fruit-trees 
would soon be entirely destroyed by it.” 

In the arrangement of his work, Dr. Harris adopts the classification 
of Latreille, which is explained in the introductory chapter, where also 
the reader is furnished with a short description of the general structure 
of Insects, and an explanation of entomological terms sufficient to 
enable him to understand the descriptions of species in the body of the 
work, These are illustrated by numerous woodcuts of insects and 
their larve, and by eight coloured plates containing a great number 
of figures, the latter having been prepared under the supervision of 
Professor Agassiz, for the illustration of the edition published in 1859 
by the State. 

Another valuable contribution to entomological literature is the 
“ Manual of European Butterflies,” by Mr. W. F. Kirby,!8 which con- 
tains short, but apparently careful descriptions of all the species of 
Rhopalocera known to inhabit Europe. The work is provided through- 
out with analytical tables of families, genera, and species, which 
will greatly facilitate the determination of specimens by the collector. 
The geographical distribution of the species is given in a very com- 
pressed tabular form at the end of the book, by which means a great 
amount of space is saved; and a few of the principal synonyms are 
given in a systematic index, which has also been printed separately as 
a list for labelling cabinets.'4 The number of species described is 
three hundred and twenty-one; our British species number only about 
seventy. This manual will be exceedingly useful to the traveller who 
may wish to learn something of the unfamiliar forms of butterflies 
which meet his eyes on the Continent ; and it is to be hoped that it 
will induce some few of our entomologists to turn their attention to a 
wider field than is presented by mere British species. 

A work on the Cryptogamic Flora of Central Germany, by Dr. L. 
Rabenhorst,'® of which the first portion has just been published, pro- 
mises to furnish botanists with an excellent manual of the lower forms 
of plants. The first part, forming a volume of about 600 pages, will 
be particularly weleome to English botanists, from its containing a 
most carefully prepared synopsis of the species of fresh-water alge 
found in the district investigated by the author, which coincide to a 
great extent with those inhabiting our own country. Dr. Rabenhorst 
divides the algz into three principal groups, which he names from the 
characters of the colouring-matter—1. Diatomacee containing diatomin, 





13 «*A Manual of the European Butterflies.’ By W. F. Kirby. London: 
Williams and Norgate. 1862. 7 

14 «« A Synonymic List of European Butterflies.” By W. F. Kirby. London: 
Williams and Norgate. 1863. 

15 «* Kryptogamen-Flora von Sachsen, der Ober Lausitz, Thiiringen und Nord- 
Béhmen, mit Beriicksichtigung der Benachbarten Linder.” Von Dr. L. Raben- 
horst. Small 8vo, Leipzig: E, Kummer. 1863. 
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of a golden yellow, or brown colour, unaltered by alkalies, rendered 
green by nitric and muriatic acids; 2. Phycochromacee, containing 
phycochrome, of a green or orange colour, rendered brownish-yellow by 
alkalies, passing to orange with acids; and 3. Chlorophyllacee, con- 
taining chlorophyll. Besides the algoid forms, the present volume 
contains the liverworts and mosses. 

The third part of M. E. Mailly’s “Essay on the Scientific Institu- 
tions of Great Britain and Ireland,’’!¢ contains an excellent epitome of 
the origin, constitution, and operations of our Astronomical Society, 
forming indeed a succinct history of the progress of Astronomy since 
the establishment of the Society in 1820. It will probably astonish 
foreigners not a little to see how much is due to the Astronomical 
Society of London, and how much can be dohe in this country by 
private efforts for the encouragement and advancement of science. 

M. Figuier’s seventh “ Scientific and Industrial Annual,’’!’ furnishes 
a carefully prepared summary of the more important facts, theories, 
and processes acquired by science and the arts during the year 1862. 
Amongst the articles we may refer especially to that on the spectrum- 
analysis of Bunsen and Kirchhoff, as giving an excellent account of the 
phenomena and of the deductions therefrom. ‘he article on iron-cased 
ships will also prove interesting to many. In the latter, the invention 
of the principle of casing ships with iron is of course attributed to 
France, and indeed to the present Emperor; England having very 
clumsily and imperfectly imitated her neighbour. The author throws 
considerable ridicule on the panic in this country which gave rise to 
the formation of volunteer corps, but in concluding his article exclaims, 
in,an ecstasy of patriotism, that “The cuirass will be fatal to England.” 


There have been but few additions to medical literature during the 
past quarter; a work on Diseases of the Chest by Dr. Fuller, the 
second edition of Mr. H. Lee’s treatise on Syphilis, and an essay on 
Emphysema of the Lungs by Dr. Waters, being the only works re- 
quiring notice in our pages. 

Dr. Fuller’s work is a voluminous treatise on the various diseases to 
which the organs situate within the chest are subject..8 The earlier 
chapters are devoted to a minute and careful consideration of the 
different methods by which we obtain a knowledge of the condition of 
the thoracie organs in health and disease. Under the heads “'Topo- 
graphy of the Chest,” “ Percussion,” “ Respiratory Sounds,” &c. &e., 
the reader will find much valuable information, and the means by 
which he may estimate the value as diagnostic signs of the various 
phenomena clicited by these methods of examination. In the chapter 
devoted to the respiratory sounds there are some valuable tables ar- 





16 «Essai sur les Institutions Scientifiques de la Grande Bretagne et de I'Irlande.” 
Par Ed. Mailly. 12mo. Bruxelles: Hayez, 1868. 

a7 “T/Année Scientifique et Industrielle.” Par Louis Figuier. Septitme 
Année. 12mo, Paris: Hachette et Cie. 1863. 

18 **On Diseases of the Chest, including Diseases of the Heart and Great 
Vessels: their Pathology, Physical Diagnosis, Symptoms, and Treatment.” By 
H. W. Fuller, M.D. Cantab. London : John Churchill and Sons. 1862. pp. 703. 
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ranged in parallel columns, showing the character of the sounds in 
health and disease, and the conditions which give rise tothem. This 
method of arranging side by side the normal and abnormal indications 
discovered by auscultation is peculiarly useful, and assists the student 
in the critical examination of any case presented to his notice. The 
author then discusses the different diseases of the lungs—“ Pneu- 
monia,” “ Bronchitis,” “ Emphysema,” “ Consumption,” &c. These 
chapters contain a careful criticism of the phenomena presented by 
each form of disease, and the diagnostic peculiarities of each. The 
concluding chapters are devoted to the consideration of disease as it 
affects the organs of circulation situated within the chest, the heart, 
and large vessels. Here, as with diseases of the lungs, the author care- 
fully notes and criticizes the stethoscopic and other signs of disease 
with a view to their diagnostic value. Throughout, the author condemns 
exclusive reliance upon any single group of phenomena, whether as 
diagnostic or prognostic indications, and urges the importance of a 
strict attention to the whole of the symptoms presented by the patient. 
Although the work contains but little that can lay claim to originality, 
yet it is a digest of an able system of clinical teaching, and will supply 
a want long felt by students and junior practitioners. 

The second edition of Mr. H. Lee’s work on Syphilis'? treats of 
most of the important points arising in connexion with this disease 
and its various modifications ; the question of transmission by means of 
vaccination is discussed at considerable length, and illustrated by an 
interesting account of the cases occurring in Piedmont, which have of 
late attracted so much attention in the medical world. 

Dr. Waters’ Essay on Pulmonary Emphysema” is a valuable con- 
tribution to our literature. Under the various heads of “ Morbid 
Anatomy,” “ Pathology,” “ Determining Causes,’ ‘ Symptoms,” 
“ Sequel,” and “ Treatment,’ the whole subject is discussed, and 
its connexion with other morbid conditions pointed out. ‘The author 
thinks the disease is due, in the great majority of cases, to some 
form of degeneration of the lung-tissue, the precise nature of which is 
not as yet clearly made out. He states, at considerable length, his 
reasons for differing from those who regard it as a form of fatty dege- 
neration, describing minutely the points of difference between the two 
forms of degeneration. That some cases may arise as a consequence 
of mechanical obstruction, the author admits; but this he thinks is 
seldom an important cause, and can but rarely be said to give rise ) to 
the serious forms of the disease. 





19 «‘ Lectures on Syphilitic and Vaccino-Syphilitic Inoculations : their Preven- 
tion, Diagnosis, and ‘lreatment.” Iiiustrated by coloured plates. By H. Lee, 
¥.R.C.S. Second edition, London: John Churchill and Sons, 18638, pp. 335. 

20 «* Researches on the Nature, Pathology, and Treatment of Emphysema of 
the Lungs, and its Relations with other Diseases of the Chest.” By A. T. H. 
Waters, M.D. London: Jolin Churchill and Sons. Liverpool: A. Holden. 
pp. 114. 1862. 
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N R. GEORGE RAWLINSON is the critical opposite of Sir 

George Cornewall Lewis. While the Secretary of State for the 
War Department places no faith in historical bead-rolls or chrono- 
logical measures, and refuses to accord the Pyramids a remoter anti- 
quity than that of B.c. 1000, the Oxford Professor has a devout faith 
in the historical existence of Urukh and I)gi, of Ismi-dagon, Purna- 
puryas and Durri-galazu, and fixes the commencement of Egyptian 
history at B.c. 2700, and that of Babylonian history at B.c. 2458.1 
We do not say that Mr. Rawlinson’s belief is misplaced, or that his 
chronology is incorrect. A lay reviewer is simply out of court in such 
acase. We wish neither to believe nor disbelieve, and are almost 
equally prepared for contirmation or disproof. How many scholars in 
England can decipher Babylonian bricks, or know all about Hamitism, 
Semitism, or Sinism? Few indeed, and we are not of the privileged 
few. In the lack of any philosophical touchstone, then, we cannot 
pronounce on the validity of the Camden Professor’s speculations, 
any more than on those of his predecessor’s. Bunsen’s “ Fairy-tale of 
Science’? appeared to us very attractive and very suggestive; but 
Bunsen and Rawlinson are not altogether agreed. [udur-mabuk, or 
Kudar-mapula, may have been cotemporary with Abraham, but “ it is 
undoubtedly difficult to obtain from Scripture an exact date for 
Abraham.” The title, Apda Martu, which this potentate bore, was 
at one time supposed to mean “ Ravager of the West,” and to com- 
memorate the exploits of Chedorlaomer, with whom he was identified. 
But “ the writer whose authority is the greatest in this field of inquiry 
is now of opinion that Kudur-mabuk ‘and Chedorlaomer, though of 
one family, were distinct persons ;” and is “not certain of the real 
meaning of the expression Apda Martu.” If such considerations do 
not justify precipitate rejection, they at least indicate the advisableness 
of a provisional scepticism. The Chaldzan bricks, meanwhile, be it 
said, have some curious writing on them, and we dare say Mr. Rawlin- 
son has put these bricks together, and made a map of the Old Imperial 
World, with great skill and cleverness. Part of this map is now 
before us. The entire projection is intended to illustrate the four 
great monarchies of the Ancient Eastern World—the history, geo- 
graphy, and antiquities of Chaldza, Assyria, Babylon, Media, and 
Persia. The portion before us treats only of Chaldwa and Assyria. In 
opposition to Niebuhr, Bunsen, and M. Miiller, Mr. Rawlinson, in a 
somewhat Ishmaelitish fashion, maintains the Hamitic origin of the 
early Chaldzans. Chaldza, less ancient than Egypt, the legendary land 
of Ham, is, he thinks, the great parent and original inventress of 
Asiatic civilization. The heroes of the Empire are Nimrod, Urukh, 
and Chedorlaomer. Urukh, the great Chaldean architect, is identified 





1 «*The Five Great Monarchies of the Ancient Eastern World,” &c. By 
George Rawlinson, M.A., Camden Professor of Ancient History in the Universit 
of Oxford, late Fellow and Tutor of Exeter College. In 3 Vols. Vol. rd 
London : John Murray. 1862. 
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by our author with the pater Orchamus of Ovid (“Metamorph ,” iv.212). 
To him succeeded Kudur-Lagamer, the Elamitie prince, the precursor 
of the great Oriental conquerors, who extended his dominion over 
Babylonia nearly twenty centuries before our era. The religion of the 
Chaldeans was astral, but only partially so, in the Professor’s opinion. 
The heaven, the sun, the moon, and the five planets have each their 
representative in the Chaldean Pantheon. At the head of this Pan- 
theon stands a god called II, a variant of El, and the root of the 
Biblical Elohim: Ishtar, the Ashtoreth of the Hebrew Bible, the 
Astarte of the Septuagint, is the planet Venus; Nebo is the planet 
Mercury ; Bel-Merodach the planet Jupiter. According to the same 
authority, the ancient Chaldweans—the stock of Cush and people of 
Nimrod—sunk about 3B.c. 1500 into comparative obscurity. They 
were Semitized, and scarcely to be distinguished from the Assyrians 
till about B.c. 625, when they recovered their independence, and esta- 
blished a second kingdom, known as the fourth,or Babylonian monarchy, 
subsequently overthrown by Cyrus the Great. Mr. Rawlinson’s second 
great monarchy is Assyria. He is sanguine enough to anticipate from 
a study of the documents derived from the mounds of Mesopotamia, 
the recovery of the structure and vocabulary of the Assyrian language. 
These documents confirm the previous and prevalent belief that that 
language was Semitic. Judging by the specimens which our historian 
gives us, we should infer that it very closely resembled the Hebrew. 
The earliest Assyrian art, it seems, belongs to the latter part of the 
tenth century before our era—to the age of Asa in Judea and of the 
Sheshonks in Egypt. The Assyrian physiology bears a striking re- 
semblance to the Jewish. In Mr. Rawlinson’s present volume we 
have an orderly and coherent arrangement of whatever is known, or 
supposed to be known, of the language, writing, art, science, religion, 
history, people, climate, and productions of Chaldwa and Assyria. 
The pages of the book derive additional value from their numerous 
illustrative engravings. In the preparation of the volume, the author 
has drawn freely on the works of MM. Botta and Flandin, and those 
of Layard, Fergusson, Loftus, Cullimore, and Birch. To neutralize 
undue scepticism, those who admit the decipherability of the Persian 
cuneiform inscriptions, whilst they doubt that of the Assyrian records, 
are reminded in the preface that the Persian inscriptions are almost 
invariably accompanied by an Assyrian transcript, so that no additional 
“guess work” appears to be involved in the hermeneutic process. 
This remark, however, does not seem to be extended to the records of 
Chaldea. 

Mr. Davis, in his explorations of the past, is content to investi- 
gate « moderately remote antiquity; to visit the ruins of cities 
famous in indisputable chronicle; and to decipher inscriptions written 
in the familiar language of our school days.* In traversing the classical 
region renowned for the campaign of Julius Cesar and the struggle of 
Jugurtha, Mr. Davis has been preceded by Dr. Shaw, the enterprising 





2 ‘© Ruined Cities within Numidian and Carthaginian Territories.” Dy N. Davis. 
With Map and Illustrations. London: John Murray. 1862. 
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traveller Bruce, and Sir Grenville Temple. His achievements, however, 
have been far more considerable than theirs. ‘To him we are already 
indebted for a well-known collection of Punic inscriptions; and the 
present volume attests his industry in the prosecution of similar Latin 
researches. Besides visiting Thala, the stronghold of Jugurtha, and 
Hydra, which he identifies with the Casa Nigra of ecclesiastical history, 
Mr. Davis has seen the Thebeste, Assura, Tucca Terebenthina, and 
Suffetula of antiquity—the Thapsus, Leptis, and Adrumetum of old, 
or the ruinous sites at least, which he believes to be the modern repre- 
sentatives of these places. But notwithstanding his numerous dis- 
eoveries, our traveller is still of opinion that there are many ruined 
cities in Numidia, Africa Proper, and the territories of Tripoli and 
Pentapolis, which have never yet been described. Mr. Davis’s book 
will, we think, amuse as well as instruct. He has some acquaintance 
with history, and seems to read Latin fluently, which makes us wonder 
whether he has any other reason for spelling Bocchus with one ¢, than 
because he likes it. 

In the second Punic war, the king of the Numidians, after support- 
ing the cause of Carthage against Rome, deserted his ally, and took 
part with the Romans. In the brief period of about fifty-three years, 
dating from the commencement of this war, and ending with the 
downfall of the Macedonian kingdom, the Romans had conquered the 
greater part of the world. ‘The later history of Greece, as recorded 
by Polybius, is described as a history of her Decline and Fall, by the 
author of a very complete, learned, and able volume on Greek Fede- 
rations ; the first portion of a comprehensive work on the history of 
Federal Government. Defining the age of Polybius to be the age 
which connects the Greece of Mr. Grote with the Greece of Mr. Finlay, 
and considering the Greek history of this time as more like the history 
of modern times, Mr. Freeman regrets the exclusively pro-Athenian 
bias which has made the champion of the democracy of the City of 
Theseus regard “the whole history of monarchie and federal Greece 
from a distorted point of view.”* While we are disposed strongly to 
agree with Mr. J*reeman that the latest historian of Greece has over- 
looked the function of Philip and Alexander in founding the general 
intellectual dominion of Greece, and in Hellenizing Egypt and Western 
Asia, we think Mr. Grote’s omission as the historian of a “ time when 
Greece was its own world,’”’ when she was politically pre-eminent, and 
before the modern assimilation had commenced, by no means repre- 
hensible. The triumph of Greece is the subject of Mr. Grote’s 
historic muse, not her Decline and Fall, or her intellectual influence 
on the world after her ruin was accomplished. Mr. Freeman, however, 
prefers the inclusion of this quasi-modern period in a conception of 
Greek history, and points to the eloquent pages of Droysen and the 
special historiographers of Germany, and in particular to Thirlwall’s 
last volume, which he pronounces the best of commentaries on the'too 








% “ History of Federal Government from the Foundation of the Achwan League 
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often fragmentary tale of Polybius, furnishing as it does the instructive 
narrative which Mr. Grote has deliberately declined to supply. Mr. 
Freeman may, we think, assume a respectable place beside the 
writers whom he panegyrizes as the careful and reflective historian of 
Federal Greece. Beginning with the minor confederations, the prin- 
cipal of which were the Phocian, Beeotian, and Lycian Leagues, he 
proceeds to relate the origin and constitution of the Achaian and 


JMtolian Leagues, noticing the 1° ry operations, the characteristic 
battles, and the pacific nege’ which accompanied their pro- 
gress and dissolution, and ce: ing the actions of Philopemen, 


Aratus, Lydiadas, Iscas, and Marcus. This narrative forms the first 
part only of Mr. Freeman’s projected contribution to the History 
of Federal Governments, of which he recognises four representative 
forms, in four different ages of the world, as commanding above all 
others the attention of students of political philosophy. His four 
federal commonwealths are the Achaian League, the Confederation of 
the Swiss Cantons, the Seven United Provinces of the Netherlands, 
and the United States of North America. In a general introduction, 
our author indicates the characteristics of federal governments as 
compared with other political systems. A federal commonwealth he 
defines to be “ one which forms a single State in its relations to other 
nations, but which consists of many States with regard to its internal 
government.” Of these federal commonwealths there are two classes— 
the system of Confederated States, where the central power deals with 
the State Governments only, and the Composite State, where the 
Central Power acts directly on all the citizens of those States. Fede- 
ralism is described as a compromise between great and small States. 
It is not always desirable, it does not always ensure strength, it does 
not necessarily imply weakness; but is always in its place whenever 
it appears in the form of closer union. To the particular application 
which Mr. Freeman is inclined to*predict for it, we do not see our way 
at present. Possibly, however, he may be right in recommending the 
great experiment of Monarchic Federalism to the nations of the 
Byzantine peninsula, who, though differing in origin, language, and 
feeling, are united by common wrongs, by a common religion, and by 
the common reverence of ages for the Imperial city of the Basils 
and the Constantines. Our limits alone prevent us from giving a 
more detailed account of this scholarly production. The volume is 
full of interesting matter, and is attractive from its quiet eloquence 
and generous sympathy with political freedom. The modern illustra- 
tions or comparisons give an added vitality to the author’s comments. 
Among the subjects thus incidentally adverted to, we may mention 
the delusive nature of the Napoleonic universal suffrage, the parallel 
between Cavour and Aratus, the Greek war of independence, and the 
suggestion of the Achaian League as a natural model for liberated 
Greece in preference to the stereotyped forms of European policy. 

Mr. Morison’s excellent life of St. Bernard,‘ has all those merits 





4+ “The Life and Times of St. Bernard, Abbot of Clairvaux.” By J. C. 
Morison, M.A., Lincoln College, Oxford. London: Chapman and Hall. 1863. 
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which flow from a complete study of the original sources of informa- 
tion. The reader has the rare satisfaction of feeling at every page, 
that he is brought face to face with the evidence of the times them- 
selves, and that he is nowhere deluded by second-hand theories. In- 
deed, were it possible to despatch a special correspondent seven hun- 
dred years backward in the stream of time, as easily as he can be sent 
as many thousands across the intervals of space, such a life as this of 
St. Bernard is what we might expect at his hands. Mr. Morison 
gives us the same animated portraiture, the same minute and cha- 
racteristic detail of the events of the passing moment, but also betrays 
that feeling of partisanship which is so seldom escaped from, either by 
those who mix in great events, or by those who study them so closely 
as he has done. His admiration for a ruler of men, as he is fond of 
calling St. Bernard, is so great that he will not stop to consider the 
nature of the principles on which he maintained his authority over 
his contemporaries. In this respect only do we detect that imitation 
of Mr. Carlyle, recognised by many in his style, which we think sin- 
gularly free from the caprices of a master to whom he so reverently 
looks up. The desire to give us a true portrait of a representative 
man, has led him too far away from an impartial judgment on that 
which was represented. The author’s vivid and well-studied figures 
stand out, like those in the illuminations of the age he describes, with- 
out atmosphere or perspective. The general movement of European 
thought is overlooked or but feebly represented in his pages. Heis so 
much interested in the “ortunes of the combatants, that the funda- 
mental grounds of their dispute attract him less than their personal 
prowess. His sympathy with St. Bernard is so great that he has but small 
appreciation for any of his opponents, while he makes the strangest 
allowances for the weaknesses and narrowness of his hero, which he is 
too faithful a chronicler to disguise. The strongest light is thrown on 
this peculiarity by the manner in which he treats Abélard, in whom 
he recognises nothing but a captious and hair-splitting heretic, and 
for whose personal failings he has no mercy. In no place is the 
antithesis between the theories of life of these two men clearly brought 
out. Mr. Morison speaks like an orthodox contemporary who looks 
upon the champion of criticism and free thought, as an obnoxious dis- 
turber of a settled dogma, which, if not lived up to, is at least reve- 
renced. In no place, that we remember, is any account taken of the 
comparative influence of Abélard and St. Bernard on the ages which 
have succeeded them. ‘he morality of St. Bernard is too much 
accepted as fitted to his times; and an unnatural asceticism is treated 
of by Mr. Morison as the proper antidote of, instead of being 
merely the reaction against, a secular life full of violence, rapacity, 
and self-indulgence. Such a system of morals as this shuts the 
door on progress, and, by withdrawing from morality all mundane 
sanctions, leaves man without a guide to his feet, counselling, not 
brave struggles with the difficulties of life, but base disregard of 
the dearest claims, in the hope that some reward may be found in the 
next world for the neglect of every duty in this. The criticism of 
Abélard forcibly broke through those absolute dogmatic rules by which 
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the Church would have puta stop to human progress. Phat Abélard’s 
life was in one particular less pure than that-of his adyersary, is but 
small ground for concluding against his ethical dectrines. His con- 
ception of life was far higher, nobler, and more pure than that of his 
contemporaries, and he consequently met with the fate of all inno- 
vators. But the nineteenth century has no excuse for sharing in the 
shortsightedness of the twelfth. This objection—it must be confessed, 
an important one—is all that we have te bring against Mr. Morison ; 
if he does not recognise the movement of the period he describes, no 
one can fail to be charmed with his accurate portraiture of its con- 
dition. As an animated panorama of the first half of the twelfth 
century, this “ Life of St. Bernard”’ has few if any equals. The labo- 
rious study which the autho has devoted t6 his subject has left no 
traces on his style, which is freé, animated, and flowing, and carries 
the reader pleasaiitly along without calling attention to itself. The 
numerous translations from St. Bernard’s dhort&tory works are admi- 
rably done, and are most*valuable, giving as they do the compass and 
tendency of his mind. Of themselves they will, we think, fully justify 
the remarks we have made on his ascetic and supra-mundane way of 
eutting through every moral conflict. 

Mr. Freeman, m the Introduction to his History noticed above, ob- 
serves that the perfect city-autonomy of old Greece could not exist 
in mediwval Europe. The shadowy superiority of “ the crowned and 
anointed King of the Romans’’ would hardly have been questioned even 
by Florence and Genoa in their palmiest days. The empire of the West, 
with its secular pretensions, long opposed and was opposed by the Italian 
Chief of Christendom,with his theocratic assumptions. In the thirteenth 
century, says Mr. Kington, in his “ History of Frederick I1.,”* the two 
great parties were fairly brought face to face, and the Italian cities, 
attracted by the principle of liberty, or the love of order, sided with 
one or other of their supposed representatives, the Guelfs shouting for 
the Pope and freedom; the Ghibellines for the Emperor and order. 
This war for empire was waged between the most powerful of Popes 
and the most powerful of emperors, Innocent III. and Frederick II. 
The Pope conquered ; the house of Hohenstaufen fell; and we acqui- 
esce in Mr. Kington’s decision that the papal victory probably 
saved Europe from absorption into a revived Augustan empire. Hav- 
ing already sketched the life of Innocent’s great opponent in a notice 
of Schirrmacher’s Aaiser Friederich der Zweite (1860), we may well 
forbear to traverse the same ground here. The English hist rian is 
entitled to a word of grateful commendation for the valuable work 
which he has given to the world; the only attempt ata separate, com- 
plete, and exhaustive biography of the Emperor in our language. 
While following Milman, Hallam, Von Raumer, Cherrier, and Bré- 
holles, he has examined the old records contained in Bouquet, Muratori, 
&e. In particular he has consulted the invaluable chronicle of Fra Salim- 





5 “History of Frederick the Second, Emperor of the Romans. From 
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bene, “the Burnet of the Thirteenth Century,” first printed in 1857, 
and the “Chyonicon de Rebus in Italia Gestis,” the publication of 
which we owe to*M. Huillard-Bréholles. In fine, Mr. Kington’s 
history evinces industry, research, and impartiality. ‘Though not the 
work-of a.man of genius or a powerful thinker, it is a really able 
production. The narrative is written in a pleasing and animated 
inanner, and the expository portion is interesting and intelligible. We 
specially commend the ninth .chapter of the first volume as an admi- 
rable summary of the characteristics of the active and intellectual life 
of the heroic emperor, and as a kind of “abstract illustration of the 
political and sociil phenomena which characterized the age, its law, 
manners, customs, commerce, and literature. 

Frederick II. died A.p..1250. Mr. Robertson’s “ History of Scotland 
under her Early Kings” brings us déwn to a.v. 1285, thirty-five years 
later. Besides a brief notice of the period preceding a.p. 842, it con- 
tains notices of the grdwths progress, and consolidation of the kingdom 
between these two chronological termini. ‘The history of Sgotland has 
no great attraction for us ; but Mr. Robertson is a diligent and thought- 
ful writer, who has done his best to write the annals ef his country, 
during an obscure period, in an enlightened and informing spirit, and 
deserves praise for his diligence and investigation The historical 
value of the sagas to which he refers may be questioned ; but as he is 
copious in reference, the reader has the option of accepting or rejecting 
their authority according to the dictate of his judgment. In addition 
to the narrative portion of his work, the author has drawn up various 
appendices, which indicate research, and abound with curious specula- 
tion on the kings of the Picts, Dalriada, Scotland, and Man, on tenures, 
coinage, liets, &e. Ethnologists, too, will find some suggestions on the 
“Celt and ‘leuton ” worth ‘considering, and the historical student of 
the real or supposed inter-relations of England and Scotland should 
examine the paper on the English claims. It is unfortunate for the 
impatient general reader, that the successive versions of primitive 
history differ as they do on etymological questions in which his 
patriotism may be interested. We know at least five ederivations of 
the word Saxon, and as many of the word Druid,—the fifth deriva- 
tion of the latter word being supplied by Mr. Robertson, who, how- 
ever, does not answer for its validity. Among the Germans and Scan- 
dinavians it seems the old word Druhten denoted lords, and thus it is 
not impossible that the Druids formed a species of sacerdotal noblesse. 
Purity of blood has always been regarded as a conspicuous distinction. 
Mr. Robertson remarks that it was recognised even in the Mosaic 
code, and conjectures, or rather asserts, the unblemished descent of 
the mythical Kupatrid Noah, denoted by the Hebrew words trans- 
lated, “perfect in his generations.” ‘This ingenious gloritication of 
the pedigree of the great navigator will no doubt prove acceptable to 
the orthodox and aristocratic critic of the Old Testament. 





6 Scotland under her Early Kings. A History of the Kingdom to the Close of 
the Thirteenth Century. By William Robertson, In Two Vols, Edinburgh : 
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The famous Elizabethan sea-captain, Martin Frobisher, may take 
rank well enough by the side of his more renowned predecessor, the 
patrician mariner of Ararat. The details of Frobisher’s voyages may 
be ascertained from the pages of Mr..Sainsbury’s “ Calendar of State 
Papers for East Indies, China, and Japan.’? This volume, in itself 
not a very unreadable book, is replete with information relating to the 
early voyages of our adventurous seamen, Michael Lok, the Gylberts, 
Frobishers, Davis, Waymouth, Hudson, Willoughby, Bennett, and 
others. Among the foreign potentates whom it commemorates, are 
the king of Acheen, and the king of Jhor. Jhor married Acheen’s 
sister, and the allied sovereigns, taking advantage of the opportunities 
afforded by their relationship for frequent convivial intercourse, often 
“drank drunk” together. It could not surely have been to one of 
these royal personages that Queen Elizabeth addressed the sensible 
letter which sets forth that “no place enjoys all things pertaining to 
man’s use, but that one country has need of another, by which means 
men of remote countries have commerce one with another, and by 
their interchange of commodities are linked together in amity and friend- 
ship.” The papers calendared in Mr. Sainsbury’s present volume are 
derived, he tells us, in his lively and interesting preface, from the 
Public Record Office, the British Museum, and the India Ofiice. The 
subjects more particularly illustrated are the early voyages for dis- 
covery of a north-east or north-west passage; the establishment of 
the East India Company ; the various successes of the early voyages 
to the Nast Indies ; an account of the settling of the different factories, 
with the gradual development of the lasting influence of England in 
those distant countries; the commencement of a commercial inter- 
course with Persia; the first faint attempts at establishing a direct 
trade with China, and the opening of a communication with Japan, 
through a series of adventures as romantic as the history of “ Robin- 
son Crusoe.” 

The contemporary sovereign of France, who had, in 1595, entered 
into an engagement with England and the Low Countries, but who was 
anxious to conclude peace with Spain, employed M. Hurault de Maisse 
to conduct the preliminary negotiations at the court of Elizabeth. 
That martial queen and determined politician, however, being of opi- 
nion that the desired peace would not be conducive to her interests, 
the skilful though unsuccessful diplomatist had no alternative but to 
return to Paris. An intelligent observer, such as De Maisse was, could 
not fail to note much that was worthy of report in the English court 
and people. The journal which he kept during nearly two months’ 
residence in England is still in existence, and its perusal appears to 
have suggested to M. Prévost-Paradol his historical portraits of 
Elizabeth and Henry IV.8 The first three chapters of this work 





7 “Calendar of State Papers, Colonial Series, East Indies, China, and Japan, 
1513—1516. Preserved in Her Majesty's Public Record Office, and elsewhere.” 
Edited by W. Noel Sainsbury, Esq., of the Public Record Office, &c., under the 
direction of the Master of the Rolls, &c. London: Longman, Green, Longman, 
and Roberts. 1862. 
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afford a detailed account of the situation and prospects of the French 
king, his relations with England, and determination to make peace 
with Spain, if he could gain the conseut of his allies. The remaining 
eight chapters show the progress, or rather the non-advance of the 
negotiation, and afford a striking and tolerably faithful picture of the 
queen, her courtiers, her policy, and of English manners and English 
civilization. M. Prévost-Paradol can appreciate the great and free 
spirit of England, as well as regret the momentary suppression of free- 
dom in his own once glorious country. We trust that the grandeur 
of French liberty, which he so admires, will soon be restored, and that 
when it is restored, it will be accompanied with the repose which he 
also applauds, and the presence of which is so necessary to render the 
restless enthusiasm of his ardent and excitable countrymen innocuous 
to the peace and liberty of Europe. 

In the time of Elizabeth the ambitious and fanatical king of Spain, 
Philip IT., would willingly have added to his dominions the two king- 
doms of England and Scotland.? Anxious at the same time to influence 
the Government of France, he proposed to himself to promote this 
double end by the marriage of his son, Don Carlos, with the beautiful 
Mary Queen of Scots. Disappointed in this project, he arranged for 
the union of his son with the Princess Anne of Bohemia. ‘The ill- 
fated subject of all these matrimonial negotiations was, if M. de Moiiy’s 
View be correct, more fit to be the inmate of a maison de santé than to 
be a successful lover or a happy husband. The semi-legendary history, 
which misled Schiller, is entitled to no respect. Even Prescott’s in- 
formation is limited, his narrative incomplete, and often inaccurate. 
Such, at least, is the deposition of the author of “ Don Carlos and 
Philippe II. ;”? and although we hesitate to accept the account which he 
substitutes without reservation, we think he has shown good reason 
for the rejectiow of the apocryphal story which so imposed on the fine 
genius of the German poet. ‘The tragedy of Schiller, if we remember 
rightly, assumes that Carlos was an ill-used son, a superseded lover, 
a champion of Protestantism, a type of all that is noble and aspiring. 
Philip, on the other hand, has been represented as a bad father; and 
Watson, while he does not paint Carlos en beau, charges the king with 
administering poison to his son, under cover of the sentence of the 
Inquisition. ‘This representation appears to be a perversion through- 
out. Carlos had some virtues. He was generous, sincere, and capable 
of warm and disinterested friendship. But he was a violent, ill-con- 
ditioned youth, with, we should say, a predisposition to madness. 
There is evidence which, though impugned by the bold denial of 
Castro, M. de Moiiy thinks unchallengeable, to show that Carlos five 
or perhaps six times attempted murder. For his last attack (on 
Prince John of Austria) his father, who probably thought he was 
insane, ordered him to be arrested. Philip, if a severe, was not a bad 
father ; but Carlos hated the king w‘th a kind of preternatural hatred, 
and, it was alleged, endeavoured to »rganize a conspiracy against him. 
His conduct in prison, if our author’: y.rsion be correct, was that of a 





9 “Don Carlos et Philippe II.” Par Charles de Moiiy. London: D. Nutt. 
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madman. His preposterous practices seem to have superinduced an 
illness that perhaps anticipated self-destructive violence. In person, 
again, Carlos was not attractive. One leg was longer than the other; he 
was slightly deformed ; he was ugly, insignificant, and suffered, as De 
Moiiy thinks, from a ’ phy sical disqualification which, had he been 
married, would have left him without a lineal representative. This 
unhappy youth was about fourteen, when, as the legend goes, he was 
robbed by the king his father of the love of Elizabeth of Valois. It is 
quite true that this princess was betrothed to him ; it is true also, and 
it may be set down as what is called “ a-singular coincidence,” that 
Philip twice married the affianced bride of his : son ; for two years after 

the death of Elizabeth, who died in the same year as Carlos, the king 
married Anne of Bohemia, the intended bride of the Prince. M. de 
Moiiy’s book is well worth the perusal of all who are interested in the 
question. It is written, so far as we can judge, with impartiality and 
in all good faith; it seems to be carefully compiled and well thought 
out, and is based on the evidence afforded by a laborious examination 
of contemporary documents. If he has misinterpreted these docu- 
ments, future historians may detect and refute him. Meanwhile, we 
are disposed to think his version of a tragic tale substantially correct. 

There was no memorable battle fought by England in the time of 
Elizabeth and her Catholic antagonist of Spain. ‘The first decisive 
fight which Mr. Davenport Adams chronicles in his little volume, is 
that of Hastings. The last military operation was the attack on 
Sebastopol.! ‘The intervening battles are those of Lewes, Crecy, 
Agincourt, Naseby, Blenheim, and Waterloo. In drawing up this 
compilation, the author appears in general to have consulted the best 
available authorities. ‘Io the narratives of the memorable battles he 
has appended biographical sketches of the commanders. ‘The book is 
intended specially for juvenile readers. 

The tenth volume of the Duke of Wellington’s t Supplementary 
Despatches,” contains the documents which illustrate the critical in- 
terval from March 28th to July 7th, 1815.14 These documents relate 
to the great transactions of W aterloo, the campaign in France, and the 
capitulation of Paris by a military convention with the allied British 
and Prussian armies. Among the correspondents of the Great Duke, 
we find Lord Castlereagh, Lord Bathurst, Sir Charles Stewart, Sir H. 
Torrens, the Comte de Lally Tollendal, the Prince of Orange, the 
Duke of Orleans, the Duke of Otranto, and the Prince Regent. Among 
the subjects illustrated are the application of foreign Powers for sub- 
sidies, military orders and arrangements, co-operation of Louis XVIII. 
with the European league, remodelling ‘of the French army, the sig- 
nature of the great treaty, Dumouriez’s plan of campaign, and the 
different yeti in France. ‘This volume aneheinn, also, two impor- 
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tant memoranda of the Duke of Wellington, one on the plan of the battle 
of Waterloo, written in October, 1836, and one on the same battle, 
written in September, 1842, after the Duke had read the statements 
of General Clausewitz (pp. 513—531). 

The Forty Years’ Peace secured to Europe by this grand appeal 
to arms was broken by the insane ambition and “ferocious Chris- 
tianity” of the Emperor of all the Russias, stimulated into direct 
action, according to Mr. Kinglake’s account, by a dispute about a 
latch-key at Jerusalem, the wide-awake policy of Imperial France, and 
the drowsy aggressiveness of an English ministry, preceded by division 
in council, general vacillation, and partial pacific predilection.” The 
history of the last great war in which England took a share (a war 
that “sent prematurely to Hades the valiant souls’’ of a million men) 
has long employed the leisure of an extremely able and thoroughly 
informed writer—of a man who has seen with his own eyes much of 
the pomp and circumstance, the moving incident, the breathless ad- 
venture, the wasting misery, and overpowering sorrow of that heroic 
contention—who has personally known some at least, if not all, the 
great agents and actors in the strife, and the policy, or want of policy, 
which introduced it, and who has had access to the rarest and most 
authoritative documentary evidence to supply the material for his 
narrative, or the basis for his historical-or political conclusions. Ever 
since 1856 Mr. Kinglake has had in his hands the whole mass of the 
papers which Lord Raglan had with him at the time of his death, in- 
cluding the leading military reports of the officers serving under him, 
his official and private correspondence with sovercigns, ambassadors, 
ministers, generals, admirals, public functionaries, wild adventurers, 
and faithful friends. In addition to the knowledge derived from all 
this invaluable store of material, Mr. Kinglake has been greatly aided 
by the conversation and correspondence of Englisk statesmen and 
eminent soldiers and sailors on the business of the war—men honour- 
ably distinguished by that noble freedom of speech which rests on the 
assumption “ that what is best for the repute of England is the truth.” 
He has further been aided by information obtained from Russian 
sources, information tending to “uplift the repute of the far-famed 
Russian infantry ;”’ and if we object that the authorities of the French 
War Department have not availed themselves of Mr. Kinglake’s over- 
tures, we must not omit to give the due credit to every French com- 
mander whom he addressed, for the courteous, clear, and abundant 
answer accorded to every inquiry. ‘Thus prepared and provided, the 
author of “ Eothen”’ has, in part, written a “ History of the Invasion 
of the Crimea”—a history which is destined, we think, to take its 
place on the bookshelf as a classical or permanent work, provided that 
the startling disclosures which it contains be ultimately accepted as 
true, and the interpreting commentary which it supplies finally ad- 
judged to be philosophically sound. Of the literary merit of the book 
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there can hardly be two opinions; though whether the sarcastic spirit 
which animates its pages is the fitting spirit in which such a book 
should be written, will perhaps be a question that a serious mind here 
and there will put to itself. The style or composition, if occasionally 
diffuse or tending to monotony, is characteristically fine; the language 
is lucid and pure, and, if we may so say, rather sculpturesque than 
picturesque.* There is a sort of marble placidity in Mr. Kinglake’s 
presentments of things or persons that shows an artist-like power of 
conception as well as workmanship. Sometimes, as in the description of 
the battle of the Alma, the multiplicity of detail, or the change of the 
point of view in the recital, may weaken the effect, or impair the in- 
tegrity of impression; but, in general, the execution is that of a 
master in the art of letters. If we consider the quality of Mr. King- 
lake’s narrative ability, we shall find that it ranks very high. His 
story is intelligible, interesting, vividly told. A good colourist when 
he chooses to paint, Mr. Kinglake never uses too big a brush. If he 
ever err in personal portraiture, the error is perhaps attributable to a 
foregone conclusion, not to an unwholesome prepossession for “ the 
hues of sunset and eclipse.” With, no doubt, an abundance of senti- 
ment crowding on his mind and demanding utterance, he is content to 
give that utterance only when the occasion justifies him in so doing, 
as in the thoughtful and splendid paragraphs on the mystery of holy 
shrines. When he speaks as a poet, he takes care to adjust his poetry 
to the hour and place, and to secure his hold on obvious Shakspeare- 
like reality, as in the following beautiful instance :— 

“Thus marched the strength of the Western Powers. The sun shone hotly 
as on a summer’s day in England, but breezes springing fresh from the sea 
floated briskly along the hills. The ground was an undulating steppe, alluring 
to cavalry. Jt was rankly covered with a herb like southernwood; and when 
the stems were crushed under foot by the advancing columns, the whole air 
became laden with bitter fragrance. ‘The aroma was new to some. ‘To men 
of the western counties of England it was so familiar that it carried them 
back to childhood and the village church; they remembered the nosegay of 
‘ boy’s love’ that used to be set by the Prayer-book of the Sunday maiden, too 
demure for the vanity of flowers,” 


Mr. Kinglake’s history, closing for the present with the battle of the 
Alma, is designed to end with Lord Raglan’s death. It seems a pity 
that he does not tell the whole tale of the invasion from beginning to 
end, and the more so because he has thought right to commence before 
the commencement. ‘Thus he traces the origin of the war to the dispute 
about the key of a church in Palestine, and affiliates the Russian war 
on the French Republic of 1848. The great quarrel, at least, was then 
in germ. The egg (first sat on, we suppose, by M. de Lamartine) was 





* We have no space for minute criticism, but we may specify the too frequent 
repetition of ‘‘ St. Arnaud, formerly Le Roy,” and the iterated use of the word gifted. 
It seems to be Mr. Kinglake’s pet word. It occurs three times in pages ix. and x. 
In general, every man of mark is gifted with an instinct, a power, or a quality ; 
even St. Arnaud is a negatively gifted man, for (p. 2, vol. ii.) we are told, that ‘* if 
he h: d been gifted with health he would have been a firm, steadfast man.” Mr. 
King'ake is not a careless writer, but in p. 293, vol. i., he talks of a number of 
people amounting to a number, Such blemishes are easily removable. 
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hatched by the adventurer of the 2nd of December, with the help 
of Lord Aberdeen, Mr. Gladstone, Lord Palmerston, Messrs. Bright 
and Cobden, the Peace Party, and the people of England. The egg 
itself was the measureless ambition of the Russian Emperor, the furious 
violence of the Czar, who would be contented with nothing short of the 
protectorate of the Greek Church in Turkey. In his distribution of 
blame, Mr. Kinglake, with an apparent courageous impartiality, 
arraigns republics and empires, statesmen and nations, before his 
judicial bar. We do not know that his narrative of the dark day of 
blood in Paris differs substantially from the contemporary report of it, 
though the details given are often quite new. Our author tells us, 
that to found the second empire it was thought necessary to employ 
thirty or forty regiments, in operating against Paris, and that the 
colonel of one of the twenty regiments that were more especially active 
declared, with perhaps some approach to truth, that that which he 
commanded, “alone had killed two thousand four hundred men.’’ 
In addition to the massacre of December, it is affirmed on the evidence 
of Granier de Cassaignac, the panegyrist of Louis Bonaparte and his 
fellow-plotters, that the number of people who were seized and trans- 
ported within the few weeks which followed the 2nd of December, 
amounted to twenty-six thousand five hundred. Of the arch- 
conspirator, as of his accomplices, St. Arnaud, Magnan, Morny, Fleury, 
Maupas, Mr. Kinglake has given us portraits, which, if once pro- 
nounced faithful by competent judgment, will be as lasting as those 
drawn by Tacitus of Nero, Anicetus, and Tigellinus. The withering 
sarcasm, the pitiless irony, the ineffable scorn of Mr. Kinglake’s de- 
scriptive estimate, are deserved only by the most criminal of men. We 
have read of flaying alive, and tomahawking, and there is something in 
King Lear about anatomizing Regan’s heart, but such excoriativn, 
scalping, and dissection of living persons as are practised by this re- 
morseless intellectual surgeon, seem to us unprecedented in poetry or 
prose. But it is not alone the French Emperor, and his colleagues of 
the Parisian Aceldama, who constitute the corpus vile on which Mr. 
Kinglake practises. There are many other corpora vilia, of whom 
the principal are the Cabinet Ministers, the Peace Party, and the 
Times, but the vilest of these is the Times. Lord Aberdeen, too, 
is accused of contributing to the war by his anti-military predilections. 
His sin is shared by Mr. Gladstone, whose tendencies also are pacitic, 
and who, with his chief, led the country to suppose, by his acquiescent 
continuance in office, that the enterprise in which they helped to engage 
it was “ blameless at the very least, and even, perhaps, pure and holy.” 
Lord Palmerston again—a sort of incarnation of English foreign policy 
—Lord Palmerston, who condoned the crime of December, who masked 
the warlike tendency of the Government, who resigned, and then with- 
drew his resignation, who was the most puissant member of a Cabinet 
which allowed the people in England to suppose that the fair and open 
attack of Sinope was a treacherous violation of an understanding equi- 
valent to a truce—is subjected to the inexorable dissecting-knife of Mr. 
Kinglake. Of all the disclosures, however, that our author makes, 
the most startling is that which relates to the reading of the despatch 
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recommending the expedition to the Crimea. If this reading was more 
than a mere form, the Queen’s Ministers were guilty of a grave offence ; 
or, might we not say, of a political crime of great magnitude? Is it 
possible to believe that, with the exception of a small minority, all 
the members of the Cabinet on this momentous occasion were overcome 
with sleep, lulled in a blissful rest, as of pilgrims in enchanted ground, 
or as of patients under the influence of some narcotic substance taken by 
mischance ? (See and compare vol. ii. pp. 93-95, and Appendix, p. 517.) 
It may, perhaps, be permitted to those who are “ not behind the scenes,” 
to indulge a temporary scepticism on this as on some other points in 
Mr. Kinglake’s book. Discussion and careful rigorous examination 
must precede the acceptance of some of his revelations, and perhaps 
many of his conclusions, for his History is in great part an indictment 
of the Ministers and people of England, as well as of the legitimate 
despot of Russia, or the usurping tyrant of France, the Evil Provi- 
dence who, for his own ambitious purposes, favoured the war, con- 
trived the alliance, imposed his own judgment on a British Cabinet, 
seduced the powerful volition of “the lustiest man of those days’’ in 
England, and made our peaceful conservative nation the servile and 
unconscious instrument of his own astute and unprincipled ambition. 
Inferiority of organization in the field is an accident, if not a charac- 
teristic of free government, to which uncontrolled despotic power is less 
liable. This fact was noted in the Crimean war by the princely orator, 
of whose patriotic counsels a premature death has deprived the English 
nation—* noted, in order,” says the accomplished essayist who in- 
troduces his speeches to us in a collective form, “to gain support for 
the Government and unity of resolve among the people.” The volume 
which Mr. Arthur Helps has so competently edited, and which is 
published under the sanction of the Queen, contains upwards of thirty 
speeches,!* distinguished by a similar patriotism of thought and feeling, 
by fine social and scientific sympathies, and by a plain, vigorous common 
sense. The Prince’s clear perception of duty and of the incompatibility 
of differing functions, and the modest firmness with which he main- 
tained the self-cireumscription prescribed by the keen sense of personal 
position and responsibility, are well illustrated in the letter which he 
addressed to the Duke of Wellington, on the question of the projected 
arrangement for his own eventual succession to the command of the 
British army. The biographical estimate prefixed to these speeches is 
written with care and discrimination. “ Of the Prince’s speeches,” says 
the truthful critic, “as of much of his life, it may be said that the move- 
ment of them was graceful, noble, and dignified; but yet it was the 
movement ofa man in chain-armour, which even with the strongest and 
most agile person must ever have been a movement somewhat fettered by 
restraint.’’ For in the delicate exigencies of his position, “ wit was not 
to be jubilant, passion not predominant, dialectic skill not triumphant.” 
These memorial speeches of the “ blameless” Prince derive an addi- 





13 «*The Principal Speeches and Addresses of his Royal Highness the Prince 
Consort, with an Introduction giving some Outlines of his Character.” Tenth 
Thousand, - London: John Murray. 1862. 
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tional interest, from their royal authentication ; the editor being in- 
debted “to Her Majesty for a view of the Prince’s character, in which 
a living and profound appreciation is combined with the most earnest 
desire for exact truth and faithfulness.” 

The “ Life of Sir Robert Wilson” takes us back to the times of the 
First Empire and that Jupiter Scapin, the First Napoleon.!* In his 
History of the British Expedition to Egypt, Wilson “ openly charged 
Napoleon with the massacre of 5000 Turks at Jaffa, and with the 
poisoning of 580 sick in his own army at Acre, appealing to the 
regiment of Bon, whose muskets shot down the Turks, and to the 
members of the Institut who held a debate on the poisoning at Cairo.” 
There is a curious endorsement to a letter from J. B. Fourier, in 
Mr. Randolph’s “ Life of Wilson,” vol. i. p. 237, which perhaps justi- 
fies the biographer in claiming that illustrious savant as an unim- 
peachable witness to one of these transactions. In 1821, the Duke of 
Vicenza and General Gourgand both admitted the massacre of the 
garrison at Jaffa, but denied the actual poisoning of the sick at Acre, 
defending ti proposition as one made in the interests of humanity. 
The present work, or at least that portion of it which is now before 
us, seems inferior in interest and importance to the “ Narrative of the 
French Invasion of Russia in 1812.” It is a compilation rather than 
a composition, the editor striving to record the incidents in his hero’s 
life as nearly as possible in his own words. It will consist of several 
volumes, two only of which are now given to the world, These two 
volumes contain Sir Robert Wilson’s personal history to the Peace of 
Tilsit. Sir Robert was born in London on the 17th August, 1777. 
His father, Benjamin Wilson, was the youngest son of a rich merchant 
of Leeds, who experienced a reverse of fortune about the time of 
Benjamin’s birth. Benjamin was a youth of genius, and in after-life 
was not only distinguished by his philosophical experiments and re- 
searches, but acquired renown and wealth by the exercise of his talents 
as an artist. Robert passed his childhood in his father’s quiet home. 
Wien first sent to Westminster, he espoused the quarrel of an elder 
brother subjected to the capricious tyranny sometimes exercised in a 
public school, and fought thirty boys, one after another, in his defence. 
At the age of sixteen he entered the army, and his military career 
extended over the twenty years of war that followed to the Peace of 
Paris in 1814. We find him engaged in the Egyptian expedition in 
1801-2, and afterwards in the Continental campaign of 1806, many 
of the incidents of which are chronicled in the first and second volumes 
of this biography. 

Another alumnus of the great school of Westminster, Sir James 
Graham, has had his life partly written, in a clear, instructive, and 
sometimes entertaining manner, by Mr. McCullagh Torrens.!® In 





14“ Life of General Sir Robert Wilson, &c. &c. From Autobiographical 
Memoirs, Journals, Narratives, Correspondence, &c.’”’ Edited by his Nephew and 
Son-in-law, the Rev. Herbert Randolph, M.A. Oxon. London: John Murray. 1862. 

15 “The Life and Times of the Right Honourable Sir James R. G. Grabam, 
Bart., G.C.B., M.P.” By Torrens M‘Cullagh Torrens, late M.P., &c. In'I'wo 
vols. Vol. I. London: Saunders, Otley and Co. 1883. 
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this biographical instalment we have a pleasant picturesque sketch of 
the gallant Grames of the Debateable Land, from whom the great 
Whig baronet derived his birth. Born in 1792, James Robert 
Graham, after passing from Westminster to Oxford, travelled through 
Spain, coasted the shore of the Mediterranean, became secretary to 
Lord Montgomery at Palermo, arranged the armistice with Murat 
which separated that brilliant war-chief from Napoleon, and on returning 
to England, with some reputation for business habits and diplomatic 
ability, became the chosen representative of the borough of St. Ives, 
in Cornwall, and afterwards of that of Carlisle. An advanced Whig, 
he supported the Canning administration, advocated the removal of 
Catholic disabilities, and held the office of First Lord of the Admi- 
ralty under Earl Grey. On the proposed aggression on the Church 
revenues in Ireland, the Grey ministry broke up, the Premier’s resigna- 
tion following the retirement of Graham, Stanley, Richmond, and 
Ripon from the Cabinet in May, 1834. At this epoch, Mr. Torrens 
concludes the first volume of his work. Sir James Graham was in 
some respects a remarkable man. He was vigorous, sagacious, cou- 
rageous; but he was not popular, his haughty reserve naturally ex- 
citing prejudice. Sir James was in the front rank of Reformers, and 
when Lord John Russell stipulated for the conduct of the Bill in 
1831, he was one of the committee of four appointed to investigate 
the subject, and report on it to the Cabinet. Like Lord Durham 
and Lord Brougham, Graham would willingly have rendered the 
measure more comprehensive and conclusive, by conferring the suffrage 
on the three great sections of society, “that which subsists on 
realized property, that which subsists on the profits of industry, and 
that which subsists on the wages of labour,” but for the resistance 
opposed to working-class claims by the majority of the Cabinet, who 
regarded with undisguised aversion the “dissemination of political rights 
among even the educated portions of the operative class.” Sir James 
was not only a reformer of our system of representation, but he was 
an early and effective champion of free trade in corn,which, he argued, 
should be accompanied by “ free trade in money,” and the dissolution 
of what he called “the fatal connexion between the Government and 
a single chartered bank.” In his celebrated pamphlet on “Corn and 
Currency,”’ published in 1826, he explained his views on these and 
other related topics. At that time he claimed a moderate fixed duty 
for the landed interest to countervail peculiar taxation, and in advo- 
eating the reduction of the general taxation of the country, proposed 
to tax to a considerable amount all annuities charged on land or 
payable from the Exchequer, on the ground that the Act of 1819 was 
a bonus to the annuitant of more than 30 per cent. (at once exagge- 
rating the bonus, omitting all mention of the method by which the 
great landed proprietor sometimes readjusts his burthen, forgetting 
that the fund-holder had already been sufficiently mulcted by a delay 
of six years in the resumption of cash payments, and that the benefit 
of this resumption did not always extend to the actual, but was only 
reaped by the original, creditor). The financial policy which Sir James 
Graham advocated has since been carried out in a purer form and with 
a fuller development than he anticipated in 1826. 
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“This policy,” says Mr. May, in the second and concluding volume 
of his admirable “Constitutional History,” “the conception of Sir 
Henry Parnell, was commenced by Lord Althorp, boldly extended by 
Sir Robert Peel, and consummated by Mr. Gladstone.” !® The history 
of this policy is not the only topic of interest in this valuable book. 
There is scarcely a page of it which does not carry with it information 
or attract the attention of an ordinarily thoughtful mind. In the 
eleven chapters into which the author has broken up his main subject, 
he first discusses, with a judicious brevity that concentrates without 
perplexing, the influence and origin of parties, from the days of Eliza- 
beth to the days of Victoria, noting their principal changes, combina- 
tions, and increasing tendency in our own time to fusion, while 
indicating the essential difference between Conservatives and Liberals. 
He then treats of the press and liberty of opinion, touching on the 
Licensing Act, the prosecution of Wilkes, Stockdale’s trial, Fox’s Act 
to amend the law of libel, the various democratical associations, the 
Slave-trade and Catholic associations, and the Anti Corn-Law League. 
The trials for sedition in 1794, the Six Acts, and the Manchester meet- 
ing of 1819, and the detestable spy system, are all passed under review. 
Under the head of Liberty of the Subject, we may mention such topics 
as the Suspension of the Habeas Corpus Act in 1794 and 1817, negro 
and domestic slavery in Great Britain, the Naturalization Act and 
Extradition treaties. Local government is the subject of the fifteenth 
chapter; Ireland before the Union that of the sixteenth; the British 
colonies and dependencies that of the seventeenth ; and the progress of 
general legislation that of the last. ‘There are three chapters on the 
Church and religious liberty, which will be read with special interest 
in the present theological crisis. We find, for instance (see p. 332), 
that “in 1772, Sir William Meredith presented a petition from several 
clergymen and others, complaining that subscription to the Thirty-nine 
Articles was required of the clergy and at the universities.” 

The late arrival of the “ English History” of Thomas of Walsing- 
ham, Monk of St. Alban’s, as edited by Mr. Riley, obliges us to notice 
it here, though somewhat out of place.!7 One volume only of this 
work is now published: the remaining portion will be completed in a 
second instalment. The text of the present edition is taken from a 
small folio manuscript in the Arundel collection ; the various readings 
of Camden’s text, and in general those of Parker’s volume, have been 
given, misspellings in transcription have been corrected, and numerous 
emendations introduced by the aid of the “Saint Alban’s Chronicle ;” 
—the older compilation from which Walsingham derived the early 
part of his history. The events recorded in the present volume belong 
to the reigns of the first three Edwards and Richard Il. Mr. Riley 





146 <¢The Constitutional History of England since the Accession of George the 
Third, 1760-1860.” By Thomas Erskine May, C.B. In Two vols. Vol. I. London: 
Longman and Co, 1863. 

17 «Thome Walsingham, quondam Monachi S. Albani, Historia Anglicana.” 
Edited by Henry Thomas Riley, M.A., &c. Vol. I. 1272-1381. Published by 
the Authority of the Lords Commissioners of her Majesty’s Treasury, &c. London: 
Longman and Co, 1863. 
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has contributed a brief critical introduction. The Latin text is not 
accompanied with an English translation. 

About a hundred years after the time at which Mr. Riley and the 
Monk of St. Alban’s now leave us, there was born a determined enemy 
of monastic institutions, Ulrich von Hutten. How, refusing to be- 
come a monk, Ulrich fled from the Abbey of Fulda; how, as a poor 
student, he travelled through Germany and the neighbouring countries ; 
how he escaped shipwreck and robbers; journeyed into Italy; was 
besieged in his lodgings at Pavia by French soldiers; returned to 
Germany ; published philippics against his namesake, the Duke of 
Wurtemberg, the murderer of his cousin; fought single-handed, on a 
second visit to Italy, with five Frenchmen, who had insulted the Em- 
peror and the Fatherland ; and what brilliant services of sword and pen 
the knightly reformer rendered to his country and humanity, will be 
read with pleasure in Mr. Young’s biographical sketch, translated from 
the French of Chauffour-Kestner’s “ Etudes sur les Réformateurs du 
16™° Siécle.”"18 Though far from considering this sketch perfect, Mr. 
Young offers his version to the English reader as the best existing 
account in his own language of “the representative of the political 
aspect of the Reformation,” apparently preferring it to all other bio- 
graphies in French or German; “the latest and most complete of 
indigenous growth being that of Dr. Friedrich Strauss.” We shall 
only add that the greater part of that famous satire known as “ Epis- 
tole Obscurorum Virorum,” which so effectively assailed monastic 
establishments, and which has’ sometimes been claimed for Erasmus, 
sometimes for Reuchlin, is now assigned to Ulrich von Hutten, a 
portion of it being attributed to Crotus Rubianus, and another portion 
to Hermannus Buschius. 

A few years after Hutten was buried in the green isle, at the extre- 
mity of the Lake of Zurich, at the feet of the mighty Alps, a great 
Catholic contemporary, Michael Angelo, was employed as military 
architect in the defence of Florence against the general of an intrusive 
Emperor. In the second part of the “ Life”! of this eminent man, by 
Herr Grimm, we accompany him in his patriotic and artistic progress, 
marking his flight to Venice, his return to Florence, his immortal labours 
at Rome, and his last illness and death on 18th February, 1564. The 
first volume of this interesting biography was noticed in the Westminster 
Review for October, 1860. 

Sulpiz Boisserée, as an admirer of the fine arta, may be allowed a word 
here. He is honourably mentioned by Goethe in his “ Reise am Rhein ”’ 
as one of a little band who succeeded in rescuing old pictures, and 
other valuable memorials of the past, in the churches and public 
buildings of Cologne, when they were menaced with private appropria- 
tion by purchase. Boisserée occupied himself, when a young man, in 





18 “ Ulrich von Hutten, Imperial Poet and Orator,” &c. Translated from 
Chauffour-Kestner’s “‘ Etudes sur les Réformateurs du 16™° Sitcle.’ By Archibald 
Young, Esq., Advocate. London: Hamilton, Adams and Co, Edinburgh: 
T. and T. Clark, 1863. 

19 «* Leben Michelangelo’s,” Von Herman Grimm. Zweiter Theil. London 
and Ediniurgh : Williams and Norgate. 1863. 
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what seems to have been quite a labour of love, in illustrating with 
pen or pencil the architectural beauty and symmetry of the Cathedral 
at Cologne, founded by Archbishop Conrad of Hochsten, more than 
six hundred years ago. In 1810, being then twenty-seven years of 
age, we find him fcrwarding to Goethe six drawings of the Domkirche, 
designed as a contribution to a larger work which he projected as a 
record to the eye of the Christian architecture of Cologne from the 
seventh to the thirteenth century. The two volumes which bear his 
name for title, “Sulpiz Boisserée,’’ consist of nearly fifteen hundred 
pages, are made up almost entirely of letters from Goethe, Schelling, 
Overbeck, and the fainilies of Boisserée and Schlegel ; they can scarcely 
be said to be introduced, but they are preceded by an unfinished auto- 
biographical narrative.” 

Passing from painting and architecture to music, we may turn over 
the pages of Herr Ludwig Nohl’s”! agreeably-written biography of 
Germany’s “dead king of melody,’’ Wolfgang Amedé Mozart, and 
follow out its story from the youth’s musical apprenticeship and 
journeyman’s career of 1756-81 to the years of independent effort, when 
the master produced the Marriage of Figaro, Don Giovanni, Cosi 
San tutte, the Magic Flute, and the Requiem. We avail ourselves of 
the present opportunity to contradict the silly report about the “ mys- 
terious stranger” who was said to have engaged Mozart to compose 
his glorious swan-song, for he died (December 5, 1791) before the 
Requiem was completed. The myth, which seems to have originated 
in Jahrn’s account of “the unknown messenger clothed in gray,” re- 
solves itself, as Nohl explains, into the plain prose statement that 
Count Wolfegg, whose wife had lately died, sent his bailiff or otier 
official to order a mass in her honour. 

In a letter to an English friend, General Bernard attempts to vindi- 
cate the military honour of the troops engaged in the Battle of Bull’s 
Run.” Of this battle he gives a circumstantial account, the details of 
which we shall not attempt to examine. It is enough to say that 
while allowing that the conduct of the Pennsylvanian regiment was 
discreditable, General Bernard denies that it impugns the courage or 
patriotism of the people of the United States. In apologizing for the 
behaviour of the troops in the action, he pleads the numerical supe- 
riority of the enemy throughout, and insists that the Battle of Bull’s 
Run was something more than a rout and a panic, and that it was 
really what Mr. Jefferson Davis styled it in his despatch to the Con- 
federate Congress—“ a hard-fought field.” 

In a note in this part of the narrative, General Bernard corrects the 
alleged misrepresentation of the “ North British Review,” to the effect 





20 “ Sulpiz Boisserée.” In Two vols. London and Edinburgh: Williams and 
Norgate. 1863. 

a1“ Mozart.” Von Ludwig Nohl. With a Portrait, &c. London: David 
Nutt. 1863. 

22 <«The C. S. A. and the Battle of Bull’s Run. (A Letter to an English 
Friend.) By J. G. Bernard, Major of Engineers, U.S.A., Brigadier-General and 
Chief Engineer, Army of the Potomac, With five Maps, London: ‘Triibner and 
Co. 18062. 
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that “the greater part of the educated officers of the army of the 
United States went over to the South.” The truth is, he says, that 
of nine hundred and fifty-one officers of the army, two hundred and 
sixty-two have proved disloyal—natives, with a few exceptions, of the 
seceding States. In the earlier portion of this vindicatory Letter we 
find, in the midst of much vehement invective, some statements which, 
though others may have made them before, are worth repeating. 
For instance, he quotes from the Milledgeville speech of the Vice- 
President of the Southern Confederacy to show that Mr. Stephens 
himself admitted that peaceable remonstrance to “the offending 
government”’ ought to precede violent measures, and that he was of 
opinion that his State had made no such remonstrance. Neither his 
State, nor any State, nor all of the disaffected States combined, adds 
General Bernard, made any such representation of their grievances. 
On the contrary, forts, arsenals, and public property of all kinds were 
seized before the States had actually seceded. The South, he con- 
tinues, had not one real grievance. The tariff, even in Mr. Stephens’ 
judgment, was none, for “every man in the Senate and House from 
Massachusetts and South Carolina (Mr. Stephens thought) voted for 
it.” As to slavery, the Letter of the three Confederate Commissioners 
to Earl Russell proves that “it was from no fear that the slaves would 
be liberated that secession took place.” The real cause of secession, 
General Bernard contends, was the determination of the Southern 
politicians to extend the area of slavery, the end and aim of a twenty 
years’ policy, for “ the annexation of Texas, the war with Mexico, the 
proposed acquisition of Cuba, of Spanish-American territory every 
where, were simply measures of Southern and pro-slavery policy.” 

A few works in French, German, and Italian, forwarded to us for 
review, still remain unnoticed. Of these we may particularize Dr. 
Reinhold Passman’s erudite history of the Emigration of the Goths, 
from their conversion to the death of Alaric;?* the diary of the 
campaign in Russia in 1812,%* by a German officer; and a bio- 
graphy of the learned Sebastian Castellio, alias Castalio, the friend 
of Calvin and Beza,2° and perhaps best known in England by his 
Latin version of the New Testament. We regret that we can only 
give the names of four other works below.” 





23 * Die Geschichte der Volkerwanderung von der Gothenbekehrung bis zum 
Tode Alarich’s nach den Quellen dargestellt. Von Dr. Reinhold Passman, &c. 
London: Williams and Norgate. 1863. 

*4 «*Vor fiinfzig Jahren. Tagebuch meines Feldzuges in Russland 1812.” 
Von C. v. Martens. Mit vier Plinen. London and Edinburgh: Williams and 
Norgate. 1862. 

% <« Sebastian Castellio, Ein biographisches Versuch nach den Quellen.” Von 
Jacob Machly, Phil. Dr. London: D, Nutt. 1863. 

%6 “Borboni di Napoli.” Per Alessandro Dumas. In Ten volumes. Vols. 
I., I1., IIT. Napoli. 1862. 

‘* Brandenburgische Geschichten.” Von Gustav zu Putlitz. London: D. Nutt. 
1861. 

** Matthias Claudius der Wandsbecker Bote.” Ein deutsches Stillleben von 
Wilhelm Herbst. Dritte vermehrte Auflage, &c. London and Edinburgh: 
Williams and Norgate. 1863. 

** Vortriige und Reden kunsthistorischen Inhalts.” Von Ernst Guhl aus seinem 
Nachlasse. London and Edinburgh: Williams and Norgate. 1863. 
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gee reading public of England is accustomed to lend an attentive 
ear to the discussion of a vast variety of subjects, and to take an 
intelligent interest in a great number of questions, political and religious, 
home and foreign, social and scientific ; and, compared with forty years 
ago, the range of average conversation and of current literature at the 
present time may be pronounced to be both extended and enlightened. 
But there is one subject upon which many a man, whose education 
would be called liberal, never bestows more than a passing thought 
from one year’s end to another; upon which, save in the small circle 
of the initiated, knowledge is not looked for nor expected in society ; 
and upon which ladies and gentlemen are at liberty to hold and express 
opinions unshackled by the usual restraints of party prejudice, the 
authority of numbers, or the imperative voice of fashion. It is hardly 
necessary to explain that we mean the subject of Art. Much has been 
done of late years to encourage the study of Art, to raise it from the 
low estate to which vulgar ignorance would consign it, and to stimu- 
late, or rather create, the national taste in this direction ; but it is, 
nevertheless, true, not only that the eye is untrained and the judgment 
untaught, but that there is a profound unconsciousness that any such 
training or teaching are necessary, and the bare suggestion that they 
are so, is generally treated with resentment or contempt by persons 
who would readily admit that a man wholly ignorant of mechanics can 
be no judge of machinery, or that in order to criticise a treatise on 
gunnery, something more than unaided common sense is required. 
The fact that he was a lover and a student of Art contributed not a 
little to thicken the veil of prejudice which obscured the greatness of 
the late illustrious Prince Consort to the common English eye, and 
excited that sentiment, half uneasy and half hostile, with which we 
are apt to regard studies we cannot appreciate because we do not under- 
stand them. If the popular notions on matters of Art were analysed, 
they would be found to amount to this —“ Painting, sculpture, archi- 
tecture, all are addressed to the eye. Iam no artist, I admit, but I 
know what pleases me, and what I like to look at I have a right to 
pronounce good;” and there are not a few who would say, if they 
dared—“ Paintings, especially landscape paintings, are all my eye, we 
can do just as well without them.” But there isa large and increasing 
number who, knowing that a rustic, whose perceptions scarcely suffice 
to distinguish between red and purple, would be deservedly hooted if 
he should communicate his views upon the exhibitors of the Royal 
Academy with the same frankness as Mr. Ruskin, have a dim _per- 
ception that they are themselves as little qualified to criticise as Pére 
Fauchelevent, and dare neither admire nor enjoy until somebody, who 
they think knows better, sanctions their doing so. In this phase was 
the lady who, having worked her way into the very heart of the Inter- 
national Picture Gallery, weary and panting, addressed herself with a 
disappointed and bewildered air to a bystander :—“ Pray, ma’am, can 
you tell me, are these the pictures? The unbounded praise, and the 
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equally unmeasured condemnation, bestowed upon the works of diffe- 
rent schools by their respective followers and opponents, tend still 
further to perplex the extra-academic world, and though Haydon’s 
lectures and Mr. Ruskin’s works have done much to restore the art of 
painting to its rightful dignity as a Fine Art based upon the closest 
study of nature in all her countless aspects, there is still too great a 
tendency, especially in the secondary strata of the wealthy class (the 
chief picture buyers of the community) to look upon it as a species of 
ornamental handicraft specially invented for the decoration of their 
dining-room walls. It is well, therefore, that a distinct protest should 
now and then be recorded against so ignoble an estimate of one of the 
highest arts of civilized man, and such a protest, set forth in no weak 
or faltering tones, is made in Mr. Hamerton’s very entertaining account 
of his experience as a painter of Highland scenery, and in his views upon 
Art in general.! Having resolved to devote himself for some years to 
the study of Scotch lakes and mountains, he had a highly ingenious 
hut constructed with plate-glass widoWs, in and from which he could 
paint in all weathers, and in which his first trial sojourn was made on 
a bleak Lancashire moor in the month of October, 1856. The impres- 
sion his occupation made on the native population is described as 
follows :— : 






“I found that a gruff gamekeeper looked upon me as a possible poacher, 
farmers asked me what I hawked, and drovers thought I kept a dram-shop. 
Women came to have their fortunes told, and children to see a show. Since I 
neither poached game, nor sold spoons, nor retailed gin, nor told fortunes, nor 
exhibited wild beasts, these several hypotheses are by the most part abandoned. 
I am still, however, so far from being respected, that of the thousand questions 
put to me by curious peasants who flock from all parts of the country (o see 
me, not ten per cent. are without insolence, at least of manner. I never before 
thoroughly understood the contempt the English have for poverty. A gentle- 
man who fancied his inferiors very civil and polite, would learn to distinguish 
the deference yielded to his money and the true politeness which is universal 
as the sunshine, by abandoning for a week or two the external advantages of 
his position as I have done here. The notions of the peasantry on the subject 
of the art itself are, as is to be expected, even less elevated than the ideas of 
the upper class. The country people always suppose landscape painting to be 
land-surveying ; a mistake likely to be universal throughout England since the 
Ordnance surveys. I was painting an oil study of an oak tree some time ago, 
and a gamekeeper in going his rounds came every day to see how I got on. 
A quiet expression of contempt, mingled with pity, and tempered with a lively 
sense of the ludicrous, illuminated his intellectual physiognomy as he watched 
me at work. He evidently did not think such a valueless old tree worth 
‘mappin’ at all, and as my study advanced towards its conclusion, asked every 
day, with something of impatience, when 1 ‘should a’ done mappin’ th’ oud 
tree ?’”’—(pp. 29, 30.) 


But when a man has deliberately “accepted the painter’s lot and its 
degradation, and is contented therewith,” he can bear even severer 
comments on his eccentricities than these ; and our author set forth 








1 «A Painter's Camp in the Highiands, and Thoughts about Art.” By Phitip 
Gilbert Hamerton, Author of ‘‘The Isles of Loch Awe.” 2 vols. London: Mac- 
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accordingly with his tents and his dog, and his tubular boats (adapta- 
tions of the principle of the South-Sea canoes, for which he was charged 
with having infringed upon Mr. Richardson’s patented invention of 
the “ Challenger” life-boat), and his man ‘l'‘hursday, and planted him- 
self in the island of Inishail, in the very centre of Loch Awe, intending 
to devote five years to studying the inexhaustible beauties of lake and 
mountain, rushing stream and purple heather, which are to the artist 
who loves them the sources of so much blissful enjoyment while he 
looks on them, and of such tormenting despair when he attempts to 
transfer them to canvas. Whatever may have been Mr. Hamerton’s 
success with his brush, no one who reads these volumes will doubt his 
capacity to handle the pen. His pages sparkle with happy turns of 
expression, not a few well-told anecdotes, and many observations which 
are the fruit of attentive study and wise reflection on the complicated 
phenomena of human life, as well as of unconscious nature. There is 
no symptom that he is ignorant pf any of these excellences, nor did it 
need the earnest self-assertion of his Preface to prove that he is alive 
to the value and importance of his conclusions upon the questions to 
which it would be unjust to doubt that he has diligently devoted his 
superior talents. It does, however, excite some surprise to find so 
shrewd and thoughtful an observer taking so much pains to demon- 
strate that no excellence can be attaiied without strenuous labour— 
that amusement is less honourable than industry—that wealth is 
power—and that photography can never take the place of painting. 
These are truths which most people are agreed upon ; Mr. Hamerton’s 
remarks on all these topies are clever and forcible, but they do not 
exhibit the startling novelty with which they seem to have impressed 
their author, nor are the general ignorance of art, and the rarity of an 
accurate knowledge of the French language, discoveries now for the 
first time made known. We do not complain of the egotism of these 
volumes—we have no objection to being so fur admitted to the author’s 
confidence as to be aware that he bathed eight times in one day, that 
he found it very pleasant to “lie on his back in the bay smoking 
cigars,” that he considers furniture “a great wsthetic question,” that 
his favourite authors are Tennyson, Ruskin, and Thackeray, and that 
he considers Mr. Newton “the truest painter of Highland landscape 
who ever lived, except himself.” These facts have their value, no 
doubt, and we all like an author who gives us credit for some personal 
curiosity ; but when he flings his own acquirements in our face, delivers 
opinions not remarkable for originality with an air of conscious wisdom, 
ana rates all but his own pet oracles as no better than presumptuous 
blockheads, we feel inclined to think that a little less frankness and a 
little more modesty would have added to the merits of these volumes, 
though it might have lessened the amusement they afford. Upon his 
own special art Mr. Hamerton writes with an earnestness and an enthu- 
siasm worthy of all respect ; and while his brethren of the palette will 
find the technical details of his experience full of value and interest, 
the non-artistic reader will discover much to repay perusal in the 
* Thoughts about Art” contained in the second volume, especially the 
chapters on “ Art-Criticism,” on “ Fame,” and “ Painting as a Polite 
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Amusement.” On the question of the social status of artists Mr. 
Hamerton has much to say, and he is never weary of descanting on 
the absurdity of the popular standards of excellence, and the all- 
powerful influence of money above worth, industry, and genius. 


Perhaps,” he writes, “ we ought to respect virtue more than power, but 
we don’t. And when I state this shocking fact, let no reader cry out as if his 
fine moral sense were hurt. Moral excellence, as an abstraction, or in men 
long ago dead, who are become, as it were, mere shadows and abstractions, is 
very much extolled indeed; but somehow, when embodied in an individual per- 
son actually existing in the world, the noblest qualities are apt to lose their 
ideal lustre, and are not half so attractive to the mass of men as mere vulgar 
force.”—(p. 26.) 

Again :-— 

“When you hear people talk about vulgar wealth, as some of us, especially, 
poor descendants of old families, are a little too apt to do, be assured that 
wealth in itself is never vulgar, quite the contrary. It is apt to make people 
very ridiculous who cannot manage it, just as a fine horse will sometimes make 
a bad rider look sufficiently absurd who might have walked on foot in quite a 
dignified manner; but neither bank-notes nor fine horses are in themselves 
either vulgar or ridiculous. . . . Expenditure is the expression of a man’s mind, 
and an expression as clear and forcible asganguage, whilst it is usually a great 
deal more honest and frank. . . . It appears generally that the noblest things 
are not patent to — The splendour of true genius, the infinite strength 
and power of love, the sublimest heights of moral greatness, may be possessed 
or attained by people who pass through life quite noiselessly, or even by those 
who incur much odium and contempt, on account of their nonconformity to 
foolish customs, which their neighbours would compel them to observe. And 
these things cannot be measured accurately in figures, like muscular force and 
money.”—(pp. 181-4.) 


We conclude our notice of these volumes with an extract which 
may seem to excuse their tone of cool contempt, when we consider 
that it is no unapt illustration of the sentiments of a large section of 
the British public, and, unhappily, of not a few of those whose social 
rank and means render them influential as patrons :— 


‘A curious incident occurred to me one day in Marlborough House, when 
the Turner Collection was there, which illustrates very clearly the existing 
distinction between the amateur and the professional painter. A respectable- 
looking man of the middle class—probably a tradesman—was looking through 
the rooms, and seeing me intent on one of the pictures, asked me for some 
explanation of the subject. Something in my reply led him to suspect that 
Turner was an artist by profession; he had been under the impression that 
Turner was an amateur. When I informed my companion that Turner sold 
his pictures, all the man’s respect for the great landscape painter vanished on 
the instant. Even the pictures themselves seemed to lose their value tor him 
from that minute, and he said with an air of great disappointment, “Only an 
artist ? I thought he’d been a gentleman !’”—(p. 361.) 


M. Véron’s work, though professedly on Art,? is in fact a metaphy- 
sical treatise on the intellectual progress of man, as exemplified in the 





2 ‘Supériorité des Arts Modernes sur les Arts Anciens: Poésie, Sculpture, 
Peinture, Musique.” Par Eugéne Véron. Paris: Guillaumin. London: Nutt. 
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poetry, sculpture, painting, and music of ancient and modern times, in 
all of which arts he traces the unvarying law of growth, and indig- - 
nantly rejects the opinion that the Greeks, even in sculpture, had 
attained to the highest excellence, much less that they can serve as 
models for the present age to follow. He maintains that we arrive at 
the most erroneous conclusions in our study of ancient writers through 
our unconsciously endowing them with our own ideas and feelings, 
instead of endeavouring to think their thoughts and interpret their 
conceptions according to their standard and not ours; and he cites 
many examples to prove that modern repugnance to the simple mate- 
rialism and anthropomorphism of the Vedic hymns, the Hebrew psalms, 
and the Homeric poems, has often blinded us to their obvious meaning, 
and consequently misled us in our estimate of the amount of spiritual 
aspiration they contain. 

“The personages of the Iliad and of the Odyssey,” urges M. Véron, “think 
and act entirely by the inspiration of the gods. We do not remark this, because 
the hahit of imitating the language of antiquity, and applying it to ideas then 
unknown, has accustomed us to set down all their phrases as metaphors and 
rhetorical figures. The truth is, they expressed themselves exactly as they 
believed; and when Homer tells us that Jupiter sent a dream to deceive 
Agamemnon, or that Minerva required Achilles to be reasonable, and urged 
Diomede to attack Mars and Venus, he meant what he said, neither more nor 
less. Jupiter and Minerva, though fictions to us, were not so to him.”— 


(p. 51 

According to our author, the poetry, as well as the art of the ancients, 
was purely objective—the literal representation of visible things, and 
as little deserving of comparison with that of modern times as the 
vocabulary of the child with the rich complicated language of mature 
reflecting man. Homer describes facts and the working of the rudest 
elementary feelings; the modern poet depicts his own soul, agitated 
by a thousand emotions, stored by a thousand ideas, and drawing 
inspiration from its own self-communing and the treasury of human 
thought and experience, which can only be the heritage of a later 
civilization. In like manner, ancient scuipture and painting sought 
only to represent things, not to embody ideas—to exhibit the pertec- 
tion of material form, not the higher loveliness of expression—even 
in the Venus of Milo, the most ideal of all Greek female statues, the 
shape and size of the head preclude the idea of intellect (“la femme 
Grecque n’a pas besoin de téte’’); and the highest conception of Phidias 
of the godlike was an expressionless impassibility. Again in music, a 
rhythmical uniform melody appears to have been all that was known 
to the ancient world and all that its psychological development needed ; 
harmony, as Beethoven, Mozart, and Weber understood it, is purely 
modern. 

Such in briefest outline is the scope and tendency of M. Véron’s 
work as a dissertation on Art; it has, however, another and more sig- 
nificant aspect as a contribution to psychological science, which this is 
not the place to examine, but which will give it a permanent value 
even in the eyes of those who may be little inclined to adopt the 
method or to accept the conclusions of the author. 
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The volume of “ Remains’’’ now given to the public has long been 
prized in the circle of the late Mr. Hallam’s personal friends, as the 
memory of their lamented author has been sanctified for evermore in 
the pages of “In Memoriam.” The literary fragments here preserved 
were but the early buds of that rare genius, that rich culture, that 
nature so refined and gracious, which made Arthur Henry Hallam the 
hope and the pride of all who knew him—“a pard-like spirit, beautiful 
and swift.” 

“No man,” wrote one of his most intimate friends, “tempered wit and 
wisdom so gracefully ; no man was so perfectly made to be admired for his 
excellent accomplishments; to be revered for his true heart and chivalrous 
principle; to be delighted in for the sweetness, and gaiety, and graciousness 
of his life and conversation; to be loved for all his qualities. When I think 
on these things, and look back on what I have written, I am ashamed to think 
how little I have been able to say of such a man that is calculated to give even 
a faint notion of how he lived and what he was... .. From the time that I 
became his familiar friend till the day of his death, I never regarded him with 
any other feelings. Though we lived on the freest and most careless terms, 
using daily all licence of raillery and criticism, he never caused in me a 
momentary feeling of displeasure, or annoyance, or even impatience ; and if I 
had drawn up an estimate of his character in our day of careless hope—when 
I little dreamed how soon his name might become a sacred one—I should have 
spoken of him in substance even as I speak of him now.”—(p. 32.) 

The preface in which this passage is quoted, was written by Mr. 
Hallam in 1834, when there remained to him another son, whose rare 
endowments promised to fulfil the bright hopes which his brother’s 
early death had so cruelly blighted. Like him, his career at Eton 
and Cambridge was a distinguished one, and like him, he was destined 
for the bar; but fate had otherwise decreed, and when a brilliant and 
distinguished future seemed about to open for one whose mental gifts 
were as rare as his accomplishments were many and varied, his singular 
presentiments of an early death were too surely verified; he was 
attacked by sudden illness when travelling in Italy, and in the month 
of October, 1850, in his twenty-seventh year, the earthly course of 
Henry Fitzmaurice Hallam closed. ‘The father still lived, and, for the 
second time, the remains of a son cut down in the pride and flower of 
youth, were brought home; thus adding, if anything could add, to the 
heart-rending poignancy of such bereavement. As a memorial of two 
lives raised as far above the common level as they fell short of the 
common span, this book has a deep though melancholy interest. 

The essays of John Lemoinne are always worth reading, and in this 
new volume of studies and reviews* there are several well-written papers 
on English subjects, which prove that M. Esquiros is not the only 
Frenchman who can seize our national characteristics as well as expose 
our peculiarities. The essay on the Duke of Wellington is admirable, 
though in one instance the author, tempted perhaps by the national de- 
light in paradox, imagines a source of popularity which never existed. 





3 «‘ Remains, in Verse and Prose, of Arthur Henry Hallam. With a Preface 
and Memoir.” London: John Murray. 1863. 

4 “ Nouvelles Etudes, Critiques et Biographiques.” Par John Lemoinne. Paris: 
Michel Lévy, Freres. London: Nutt. 1863. 
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He says that the English people especially gloried in the Duke 
and in Sir Robert Peel, because they both yielded to expediency, and 
adopted a policy in direct opposition to their convictions, and which 
they had consistently opposed as long as it was possible to do so with- 
out actual peril to the country. 

“In thus judging the duke,” says our author, “ we have no desire to depre- 
ciate him. He was so honest, so upright, so true, that that which in others 
would be called scepticism or apostasy, was in him virtue and disinterested- 
ness ; and precisely because his views were very narrow, because he studied 
history more than philosophy, facts more than ideas, the moral sacrifices which 
he made to circumstances were made at the less cost to his honour and his con- 
science. But the world cannot live upon negations ; it needs faith as much as 
the lungs need air : man should love liberty as an absoliite good, and not submit 
to it as to an inevitable evil.’—(p. 138.) 

M. Lemoinne thus gets over the little difficulty of Waterloo :— 

“France must not be afraid to utter that inauspicious name. To try to hide 
that large wound by a deceiving bandage, would be weakness; it would not 
cover it, it would not conceal either its depth or its glory, nor would it stop 
the blood. Lost or won, Waterloo neither adds to nor detracts from the un- 
dying fame of the Emperor, and they who sing his glory hereafter will find 
rg? aaa in his fall than could have been yielded by his triumph.” — 

p. 125. 

The second series of letters by M. About are less interesting to an 
English reader than the former volume, being more exclusively devoted 
to local and passing topics. They contain criticisms on industrial sub- 
jects, and elaborate remarks upon recent exhibitions of French pictures, 
interspersed with those lively epigrammatic sarcasms upon the present 
order of things with which the last ten years have made us familiar in 
the writings of our police-ridden neighbours. The letters of a good 
old man may not inaptly follow M. About’s lively pages, and much 
that is pleasing and thoughtful is contained in M. Griin’s volume,$ 
which is intended to trace the growth of character, the impetuosity of 
feeling, and immaturity of judgment of a young man, through the 
sharp discipline and conflict of middle life, toned down by experience 
and subdued by reflection in old age. 

It has been said that proverbs represent the wisdom of many and 
the wit of one, but it may be doubted whether the little volume before 
us’ has made good its pretensions to these lofty claims. It contains a 
collection of hard sayings and harsh aphorisms on the “ Characteristics 
of Woman,” in sixty-two different languages and dialects, and it is a 
noticeable fact, which may be attributed either to the greater keenness 
of southern wit or to the more degraded state of the female sex in 
southern countries, that the Italian proverbs are the most severe, and 
evince a lower estimate of women than those of perhaps any other 
country excepting the East, where, in spite of the respect for age which 





5 «“ Derniéres Lettres d’un bon jeune homme & sa Cousine Madeleine,” recueillies 
et mises en ordre par Edmond About. Paris: Lévy. London: Nutt. 1863. 

6 « Pensées des Divers Ages de la Vie.” Par Alphonse Griin. Paris: Didier, 
London: Nutt. 1863. 

7 “Die Frau in Sprichwort.” Von O. Freiherr vy. Reinsberg Duringsfeld, 
Leipzic: Herman Fries, London: Nutt, 1862, 
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we are apt to consider almost a part of the creed of an oriental, we find 
a Hindostanee proverb asking, “ Are all the young women dead that 
you show civility to your grandmother ?”’ “ When a woman is silent 
she is plotting,” is a Venetian saw ; as also, “ If you wish to have a 
secret noised abroad, tell it to a woman.” A Lombard proverb says, 
“Women are like coals, either black, or blazing, or put out;” a 
Roman, “ Women and melons are hard to make out;” and a Sar- 
dinian ejaculates, “God deliver us from famine, from drought, and 
from women.” 

A little volume of prose and verse,® supposed to embalm the virtues 
of a certain “ Uncle Timothy,’ does ample justice to the exemplary 
life and conversation of that excellent man, who deserves all the re- 
spectful admiration that his affectionate nephew displays for his 
memory. Viewed in any other light, this book has neither wisdom 
nor originality enough to recommend it, though some of the devo- 
tional stanzas evince true religious feeling and some skill in the expres- 
sion of it. 

“ Diutiska’”’® betrays the German idiom of its author, though it is 
written in very meritorious English. It is a useful compilation, 
giving examples from the works of the most celebrated authors, and 
in some instances well-selected English translations of them. 

A handsome folio volume,!® with a richly illuminated title-page, 
issued by the Messrs. Day, contains twelve executed line engravings 
from the paintings of M. Labouchere, illustrative of the life of 
Luther, beginning with his first going to school under the savage 
George Emilius, who flogged him fifteen times in one morning, and 
provoked the exclamation, “The master is a tyrant, the school is a 
hell!” and ending with the closing scene of that grand turbulent 
life, when with his last breath he repeated, “O, God of truth! O, 
God of truth!” The descriptive letterpress is from the pen of the 
Swiss historian of the Reformation, Merle D’Aubigné, and serves as a 
picturesque and animated commentary upon the illustrations. 

“The Book of Days,” as Mr. Chambers informs us in the preface, ‘ was 
designed to consist of—1. Matters connected with the Church Kalendar, in- 
cluding the Popular Festivals, Saints’ Days, and other Holidays, with illustra- 
tions of Christian Antiquities in general; 2. Phenomena connected with the 
seasonal Changes; 3. Folk Lore of the United Kingdom—namely, Popular 
Notions and Observances connected with Times and Seasons; 4. Notable 
Events, Biographies, and Anecdotes connected with the Days of the Year; 
5. Articles of Popular Archeology, of an entertaining character, tending to 
illustrate the progress of Civilization, Manners, Literature, and Ideas in these 
Kingdoms; 6. Curious, Fugitive, and Inedited Pieces.” 

Such a programme includes a very wide range, and the first volume, 
which has something for every day from January to June, is a very 





8 ** Love's Last Labour not Lost.” ByG. Daniel. London: Pickering. 1863. 

® «<Diutiska: an Historical and Critical Survey of the Literature of Germany, 
from the earliest period to the death of Githe.” By Gustav Solling. London: 
Triibner and Nutt. 1863. 

10 «« Tilustrations of the Life of Martin Luther.”’ London: Day and Son. 1862. 

ul «The Book of Days: a Miscellany of Popular Antiquities.’”’ Edited by R. 
Chambers, W. and R, Chambers. London and Edinburgh. 1863. 
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kaleidoscope of curious lore and entertaining scraps, fully answering 
to the promise held out by the above sketch of what the enterprising 
and persevering editor had proposed to himself in the compiling of 
this comprehensive repertory of miscellaneous information. A second 
volume will complete the work. 

“ Lectures delivered in Australia”’!* is a title sufficient in itself to 
create interest, and few can glance over the subjects discussed in this 
volume without some impulse of curiosity to know how social questions 
of the gravest importance present themselves at the antipodes to an 
English professor, and such curiosity will give place to admiration and 
thankfulness for the enlightened spirit and earnestness of tone which 
pervade these pages. ‘Ihree of the Lectures are inaugural addresses 
delivered at the opening of the University of Sydney in October, 1852, 
at the Sydney School of Arts in 1856, and an introductory discourse 
at the same in 1857. ‘They one and all bear the stamp of eloquence 
which springs from the union of a deep reverential love of the beautiful 
and the true, with the hearty living sympathy of practical philanthropy, 
and seem to express the vigour and exhilaration inspired by a fresh 
start in a new sphere, which, how great soever may be its dangers and 
difficulties, is unfettered by some of the intellectual bonds which press 
most heavily upon ourselves. We quote the conclusion of Lecture V. 
on “ The Selfish Theory of Morals.” 

“«He,’ says Plato, ‘is not fit to govern men to whom government is the 
highest occupation. He must live a hidden life; he must constantly and 
devoutly recal the image of the Good, and strive by its aid to purge away the 
taint of passion or self-deception.’ ‘This is professedly a secular discourse, yet 
in treating a moral question it is almost impossible to avoid allusions to that 
better teaching than philosophy which it is our privilege to have learnt. How- 
ever independent your speculation may be, every fruittul truth is sure to come 
clothed in the living words of the Sanctuary. And I trust you will excuse me 
for pointing out the bearing of these words of Plato upon the aga cy of 
prayer. What is prayer? Is it not the secret presence of the ideal? the 
unbaring before Him of our inmost hearts; the examination of our secret 
thoughts in the light of His countenance—‘who knows, yet loves us better 
than He knows;’ of cleansing our defilements by His mercy; and refreshing 
our souls from the fountain of His grace? Is not this a Divine method of 
realizing more than all the Greek Moralist dimly felt after? of enforcing the 
duty of self-examination, without the danger of morbid se/fconsciousness ? 
reconciling active culture of others with constant personal growth? the 
authority of the teacher with the humility of the pupil? How would Plato 
have rejoiced if, in place of the desire and impersonal ideal towards which his 
spirit strove to rise, he had heard the words of the Everlasting Father, ‘ My. 
son, give Me thy heart!’ ”»—(p. 200.) 

Two more volumes of miscellaneous papers and one of “ autobio- 
graphic sketches,” complete the fourteen promised volumes of De 
Quincey,!’ to which we are informed a last and supplemental one will 





12 “ Lectures delivered in Australia.” By John Woolley, D.C.L., Principal 
and Professor of Logic and Classics in the University of Sydney. Cambridge and 
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be added, containing the Biographies contributed by him to the 
“Encyclopedia Britannica.” Rich as are these.essays in excellences 
of style, of matter, and of treatment, the chapters which contain the 
author’s recollections of his childhood are perhaps the most interesting. 
In these he sets before us with truly wonderful power the strange, shy, 
sensitive boy, suffering unsuspected agonies, pondering the deepest 
thoughts, and shrinking in terror too profound for words from the 
rough ways of “horrid pugilistic brothers.” The elaborateness of 
Dr. Quincey’s style renders it almost impossible to detach a passage 
from the context without spoiling it; the following account of an 
interview with George III. at Frogmore when he was about fifteen is 
an exception :— 


“** Was I of Eton?’ was his first question. I replied that I was not, but 
hoped I should be. ‘Had I a father living?’ I had not: my father had been 
dead about eight years. ‘But you have a mother?’ Ihad. ‘ And she thinks 
of sending you to Eton?’ I answered that she had expressed such an inten- 
tion in my hearing; but I was not sure whether ¢ia¢ might not be in order to 
Wuive an argument with the person to whom she spoke, who happened to have 
been an Etonian. ‘Oh, but all people think highly of Eton ; everybody praises 
Eton. Your mother does right to inquire; there can be no harm in that ; but 
the more she inquires, the more she will be satisfied—that I can answer for.’ 
Next came a question which had been suggested by my name. ‘Had my 
family come into Englana with the Huguenots at the revocation of the Edict 
of Nantes?’ This was a tender point with me: of all things, I could not 
endure to be supposed of French descent. . . . I replied with some haste, 
‘Please your Majesty, the family has been in England since the Conquest.’ 
It is probable that I coloured, or showed some mark of discomposure, with 
which, however, the King was not displeased ; for he smiled, and said, ‘ How do 
you know that ?’ Here I was at a loss for a moment how to answer; for I 
was sensible that it did not become me to occupy the king’s attention with 
any long stories or traditions about a subject so unimportant as my own 
family : and yet it was necessary that I should say scmething, unless I would 
be thought to have denied my Huguenot descent upon no reason or authority. 
After a moment’s hesitation I said, in effect, that the family from which I 
traced my descent had certainly been a great and leading one at the era of the 
Barons’ Wars, as also in one, at least, of the Crusades ; and that I had myself 
seen many notices of this family, not only in books of heraldry, &c., but in the 
very earliest of all English books. ‘And what book was that? ‘ Robert of 
Gloucester’s Metrical Chronicle,’ which I understood, from internal evidence, 
to have been written about 1280. The king smiled again, and said, ‘I know, 
I know,’ But what it was that he knew, long afterwards puzzled me to 
conjecture. I now imagine, however, that he meant to claim a knowledge 
of the book I referred to, a thing which at that time I thought improbable ; 
but in this belief I was greatly mistaken, as I was afterwards fully convinced 
by the best evidence from various quarters. That library of 120,000 volumes, 
which George IV. presented to the nation, had been formed under the direct 
personal superintendence of George III. It was a favourite and pet creation ; 
not a day passed, whenever the king happened to be at Buckingham House, 
without his coming to the binding room . . from the outside of the book the 
transition was natural to its value in the scale of bibliography; and in that 
way my informant had ascertained that the king was well acquainted, not only 
with Robert of Gloucester, but with all the other early chronicles. ... The 
king prided himself especially upon his early folios of Shakespeare, from their 
value in relation to the most authentic basis for the text of the poet. And 
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thus it appears that at least two of our kings, Charles I. and George III., have 
made it their pride to profess a reverential esteem for Shakespeare.”—(vol. 
xiv. p. 168.) 

Thenew Cambridége edition of Lord Bacon’s “Essays,” by Mr. Wright,!* 
is a reprint of the third author’s edition published in 1625, collated 
with the Latin translation, and elucidated with copious notes and a 
glossary of all archaisms of diction and construction. It is by far the 
most complete as well as the most elegant edition we possess, and is a 
worthy addition to the Golden Treasury Series of English Classics. 

Among the reprints of the quarter are an illustrated edition of 
“ After Dark,” a collection of some of the cleverest of Mr. Wilkie 
Collins’s contributions to the romance of circumstantial evidence ; Mr. 
Thackeray’s “ Roundabout Papers,”!® every thought in which we all 
know by heart, but which we all have read and applauded notwith- 
standing; and “Salem Chapel,”!” republished from “ Blackwood’s 
Magazine.” This story, so fresh, so powerfully written, and so tragic, 
stands out from among its fellows like a piece of newly-coined gold in 
a handful of dim commonplace shillings. Tales of pastoral experience 
and scenes from clerical life we have had in plenty, but the secret things 
of the conventicle, the relative position of pastor and flock in a Non- 
conforming “ connexion” were but guessed at by the world outside, 
and terrible is the revelation. The hero, Arthur Vincent, a weak and 
foolish young man, but refined by culture, and with an unusual gift of 
pulpit eloquence, comes to Carlingford’ full of burning zeal and a very 
lofty estimate of the great work before him both as minister of his own 
people, and as a light to eclipse and dazzle the sleepy orthodoxy of the 
Establishment. His slow awakening to the real state of things—his 
preposterous idolatry of the beautiful Lady Western, which makes him 
bitterly conscious of his social abasement, and the tyrannical authority 
asserted by his congregation, which shows him the humiliating tenure 
by which he holds his spiritual office, are admirably traced. The deacons, 
coarse, thriving shopkeepers, expect him to listen to and follow their 
advice; their wives are offended if he is too proud to drop in and 
partake of “something comfortable for supper ;’’ and their daughters 
are disappointed because he is not smitten with their charms. Mr. 
Tozer, the butterman, lectures him as follows :— 


“Old Mr. Tufton, you know, he was a different man; it was experience as 
was his line; and : don’t mean to sa¥ anything against experience. There 
ain’t much true godliness, take my word, where there’s a shrinking from dis- 
closin’ the state of your soul; but for keeping up a congregation there’s nothing 
I know on like acoorse; and a clever young man as has studied his 
subjects, and knows the manners of them old times, and can give a bit of a 
description as takes the interest, that’s what I'd set my heart on for Salem. 





14 «* Bacon’s Essays and Colours of Good and Evil.” By W. Aldis Wright, 
M.A. Cambridge and London: Macmillan. 1863. 

15 ¢ After Dark.” By Wilkie Collins. London: Smith, Elder, and Co. 1862. 

16 «* Roundabout Papers.” Reprinted from the ‘‘ Cornhill Magazine.” By W. 
M. Thackeray. London: Smith, Elder, and Co. 1863. 

17 ‘Chronicles of Carlingford : Salem Chapel.” Edinburgh and London : Black- 
wood. 1863. 
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There’s but three whole pews im the Chapel as isn’t engaged,” said the butter- ° 
man, with a softening glance at the pastor; “and the Miss Hemmings sent 
over this morning to say as they meant to come regular the time you was on 
the Miracles; and but for this cackle of the women, as you'll soon get over, 
there ain’t a thing as [ can see to stop us filling up to the most influential 
chapel in the connexion.”—(vol. i, p. 277.) 

Athwart the prosaic vulgarity of his ministerial sphere ‘comes the 
lurid cloud which envelopes the young Nonconformist’s sister in a 
dark and horrible mystery, from which the figure of his mother emerges 
in all her touching simplicity and womanly capability of suffering. 
The character of Mrs. Vincent is drawn with wonderful, almost tire- 
some minuteness. So gentle, so loving, so pious, and withal so 
provoking—so strong in love, so weak in judgment; wholly ignorant 
of the world, but profound in the knowledge of all the pettiness that 
agitates a dissenting “connexion ;’ a woman to be the idol of her 
school-boy son—to be remembered in his grey old age with reverential 
tenderness as a glorified saint, but a woman also to drive the same sc 
almost to desperation in actual life by her absorption in trifles un- 
dreamed-of by him, by her weak credulity, by her patient expiation in 
dumb, uncomplaining agony, equally incomprehensible to him, and by 
her inability to sympathize with his ambition, to enter into his 
difficulties, or to share in the faintest degree his aspirations. All this, 
and much more, the reader will find painted with great accuracy, and 
in some scenes with extraordinary dramatic power, in the pages of 
“ Salem Chapel.” 

The scene of Mrs. Gaskell’s new novel!® is laid on the chill North 
country shore, which she knows so well how to depict, and amidst the 
rough North country folk, whom she draws with such admirable humour 
and pre-eminent faithfulness. ‘“Sylvia’s Lovers” is a tale of the end of 
the last century; and paints in sober colours the simple lives of the 
people of “ Monkshaven,’’ a Yorkshire seaport that owed its wealth to 
the fleet of whalers it sent out every spring to the Greenland seas, and 
some of its well-to-do aspect to smuggling, for “ everybody in Monks- 
haven smuggled who could, and every one wore smuggled goods who 
could, and great reliance was placed on the Excise officer’s neighbourly 
feelings.” But neither the perils of the deep nor the dangers of illegal 
trading were of any moment in the eyes of those sturdy mariners, 
compared with the daily living tegor of the press-gang which at that 
time encompassed the sea-coast, and which was resisted with far more 
passionate determination by the prosperous whalers of the north- 
eastern ports than it was in the southern counties. In a desperate 
affray between the crew of one of the Greenland ships and the “king’s 
kidnappers,” a Monkshaven man was killed; his burial was made the 
occasion of a great demonstration of indignant grief, and caused sore 
perplexity to the worthy vicar who had to preach the funeral sermon, 
for 

“The Vicar of Monkshaven was a kindly, peaceable old man, hating strife 
and troubled waters above everything. He was a vehement Tory in theory, 





18 «Sylvia's Lovers.” By Mrs, Gaskell. London: Smith, Elder, and Co. 
1863. 
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as became his cloth in those days. He had two bugbears to fear—the French 
aud the Dissenters. It was difficult to say of whioh he had the worst opinion 
and the most intense dread. Perhaps he hated the Dissenters most, because 
they came nearer in contact with him than the Frepch; besides, the French 
had the excuse of being Papists, while the Dissenters might have belonged to 
the Church of England if they had not been utterly depraved . . . Dr. Wilson 
had a very difficult part to play, and a still more difficult sermon to write 
during this last week. The Darley who had beén killed was the son of the 
vicar’s gardener, and Dr. Wilson’s sympathies as a man had been all on the 
bereaved father’s side. But then he had received, as the oldest magistrate in 
the neighbourhood, a letter from the captain of the Aurora, explanatory and 
exculpatory. Darley had been resisting the orders of an officer in his 
Majesty’s service. What would become of due subordination and loyalty, and 
the interests of the service, and the chances of beating those confounded 
French, if such conduct as Darley’s was to be encouraged? So the vicar 
mumbled hastily over a sermon on the text, ‘In the midst of life we are in 
death ;’ which might have done as well for a baby cut off in a convulsion-fit as 
for the strong man shot down with all his eager blood hot within him, by men 
as hot-blooded as himself. But once when the old doctor’s eye caught the up- 
turned straining gaze of the father Darley, seeking with all his soul to find a 
apn of holy comfort in the chaff of words, his conscience smote him. Had 

e nothing to say that should colour anger and revenge with spiritual power ? 
no breath of the comforter to soothe repining into resignation ? But again the 
discord between the laws of man and the laws of Christ stood before him ; and 
he gave up the attempt to do more than he was doing, as beyond his power. 
Though the hearers went away as full of anger as they had entered the church, 
and some with a dull feeling of disappointment as to what they had got there, 

et no one felt anything but kindly towards the old vicar... . . In looking 
fess to the last century, it appears curious to see how little our ancestors had 
the power of putting two things together, and perceiving either the discord or 
harmony thus produced. Is it because we are farther off from those times, and 
have consequently a greater range of vision? Will our descendants have a 
wonder about us, such as we have about the inconsistency of* our forefathers, 
or a surprise at our blindness that we do not perceive that, holding such and 
such opinions, our course of action must be so and so, or that the logical con- 
sequence of particular opinions must be convictions which at present we hold 
in abhorrence? It seems puzzling to look back on men such as our vicar, 
who almost held the doctrine that the king could do no wrong, yet who are 
ever ready to talk of the glorious Revolution, and to abuse the Stuarts for 
having entertained the same doctrine, and tried to put it in practice. But 
such discrepancies ran through good men’s lives in those days. It is well for 
us that we See at the present time, when everybody is logical and consistent.” 
(vol. i. p. 119.) 


The pathetic story of Sylvia’s love for the gallant sailor stolen 
from her by the press-gang, and not, as she is falsely told, by death ; 
and of her marriage with the rich ungainly tradesman, Philip Hepburn, 
whose passion she tolerates, but cannot return, is very beautifully told, 
and the subordinate characters are drawn in all their homely reality 
with the abundant humour and cordial sympathy with all things 
human which are the great charms of Mrs. Gaskell’s works. Some 
may object that events enacted on so restricted a stage would better 
have filled two volumes instead of three, but we question if any one 
who has read one volume will be contented with a page less than the 
authoress has deemed sufficient for her purpose. 
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A book for the young, with “ Books with a Meaning” ostentatiously 
emblazoned on the back, naturally excites the apprehension that the 
poor young reader is to be decoyed, under a deceitful promise of amuse- 
ment, into the stony path of useful information, or the arid wilderness 
of exhortatory and admonitory conversations ; but this little volume 
of scenes from English history’® thus decorated has no such hidden 
snares in its innocent pages, and if it is not too high-flown and 
grandiose in style, it may find favour with the school-room public to 
which it is dedicated. 

A German romance upon the life of Catherine Parr promises 
novelty, if not amusement, and something of both will be found in 
Herr Miihlbach’s pages, especially as he is but little shackled with 
historical scruples. Henry VIII. is drawn after the received model 
of ante-Froude history ; and Catharine Parr is the exemplary wife, 
and equally exemplary mistress, more common in German than in 
English stories. When the unfortunate heretic, Maria Askew, was in 
the Tower, the Queen secretly visited her from Whitehall—not by the 
Underground Metropolitan Railway indeed—but by means of a sub- 
terranean-passage made, we are told, by Cromwell, as a_ pleasing 
surprise to facilitate the intercourse between his royal master and 
himself, when he lived at Whitehall and the King resided in the 
Tower. It is not surprising to learn that the author of this engineer- 
ing feat was made Lord Essex. The plot is further complicated by 
the Queen’s lover, Sir Thomas Seymour (whom she married imme- 
diately after her husband’s death), being also the lover of the Princess 
Elizabeth, then in her fifteenth year, who pours forth her passionate 
attachment in strains worthy of any love-lorn Lottchen or Gretchen, 
and embarrasses the faithless High Admiral by innocently proposing 
that they should go forthwith to the Archbishop Cranmer, and induce 
him to marry them. 

“The Last of the Hapsburgs’”’*! is moce in accordance with facts, 
and is a favourable specimen of the old-fashioned romance, spiced with 
the regulation amount of mystery and intrigue, and presenting a tole- 
rably fair picture of the German Imperial Court when Maria-Theresa 
was still a beautiful Archduchess, and ladies went to church with head- 
dresses a yard high, and left a trail of hair-powder behind them. 
Next in order of chronology we have a tale of the plots of 1715, when 
the Duke of Ormond, with a French army that was to restore the 
“rightfu’ King Charlie,” was expected, and when he did not come, 
although to satisfy the exigencies of our story, his landing is described. 

Never was a more perplexing composition committed to print than 
“The Raven of Redruth ;” ** there is no order, no method, no arrange- 





19 «* Romantic Passages in English History.” By May Beverley. With Illus- 
trations. London: James Hogg and Sons. 

20 «* Katherine Parr; or, the Court of Henry VIII.” Translated from the 
German of L, Miihlbach by John Ringwood Atkins. London: Cautley Newby. 


62. 

21 ‘Der letzte Habsburger und seine Tochter. Von Franz Carion. Leipzig: 
Brockhaus. London: Nutt. 

*2 «The Raven of Redruth.” In Three volumes. By Miss Eleanor Stredder. 
London: T. Cautley Newby. 1862. 
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ment; all the characters talk incessantly, and are all involved in a 
bewildering series of plots and conspiracies, in the disentanglement of 
which the authoress unquestionably displays considerable knowledge 
of the temper and spirit of the times, in spite of some anachronisms ; 
but the whole story is put together in so confused and incoherent a 
manner, that we can only compare the impression left by its perusal to 
the bodily sensations experienced after a walk through a heavy muddy 
road, with blinding rain and furious wind adding to the toil and dif- 
ficulty of every step. 

From these ill-requited labours it is an agreeable contrast to turn 
to the contemplation of such a family group as the Toppletons, and 
accept with becoming thankfulness the simple, kindly story of their 
fortunes as related in “Christmas at the Cross Keys.”*? It is true 
that the plot is glaringly improbable, and such a heroine as Rose 
Toppleton, rich in beauty and all womanly graces, is not likely to be 
found serving out brandy and water at the bar of a country inn, still 
less is it probable that when one gentleman-lover is faithless, she will 
find another, all poetry and generosity, with three hundred thousand 
pounds from Australia in his pocket; but the little tale is pleasant 
reading notwithstanding, and contains something more than romance. 
We quote some remarks on a subject upon which few have the courage 
to think as honestly as our author writes :— 


“How we poor mortals do grovel and humble ourselves to Mammon ; the 
few, the rare few, who do not, where are they to be found? Reader, they are 
the wretched dupes, believe me, of the rest of mankind; the sister who gives 
away her all to her selfish spendthrift brother; what reward has she in that ? 
She did not bow down to worship the golden image that is set up in these 
realms, but generously spurning the God of Gold, left herself bare a poverty- 
stricken. She has no reward; she has a dreadful punishment ; she must go 
through the burning fiery furnace. She is to be found among the sad sister- 
hood of toiling old maids, working on as a teacher or a companion for a paltry 
pittance, without a home, without a real friend, with no love from any human 
creature to cheer and warm her chilled existence. She must learn, as the 

hrase goes, to look at life as it really is. Away with fancies and dreams and 

opes for her! Life has nothing sweeter for her than the consciousness of 
rectitude, and if she be of gentle, loving nature, the privilege of trying to help 
and comfort others as far as she can. A sweet doctrine that, the utter abne- 
gation of self, but not a natural one; easy to preach, difficult to practise. 
But those who are the most self-indulgent are always the most ready to preach 
it to others. Look at the toiling, starving curate, who lias scorned Mammon 
by marrying for love, and passed the Golden God without bowing himself; 
must he go through the fiery furnace too? Oh, yes, he must; Mammon is 
more cruel than Moloch. The curate’s children want shoes, and the curate’s 
wife is dying for want of wine and jellies, and he cannot give them to her; he 
labours until his back is bent, and his hair grey, and he is almost brought to a 

iece of bread. Life is to him very real indeed. Away with sentiment and 

eauty, and even, I fear me, with hope in his case. . . . ‘Those natures, 
be they fine and generous even, who have encountered the struggle of the arch 
fiend ‘poverty’—I speak strongly, because I feel strongly on this subject— 
dare not scorn its attacks. I appeal to any one whose youth has been darkened 





% “Christmas at the Cross Keys.” By Kenner Deene. London: Newby. 
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by the shadow of the wing of this dragon, to bear me out in my assertion. 
Poverty is a thing to be hated and dreaded; to be struggled against manfully 
with might and main; for it cramps the energies, breaks the spirits, in some 
instances destroys the health and shortens life, and it is a curse which we should 
strive to lighten for those of our fellow-creatures who suffer under its deso- 
lating influences.”—(pp. 69, 117.) 

“ Family Troubles,” and “ Entanglements,”*> belong to that vast 
group of stories evolved out of the inner consciousness of refined Eng- 
lish ladies, which may be taken as signs of mental activity or of the 
over-production of a useless article, according to the standard by which 
their value is measured. Only in our own happy country could such 
an abundant supply of harmless, decorous fiction be either produced 
or consumed, representing, as it does, the existence of a large minority 
privileged to hear, to know, and to see nothing of the fierce strife of 
the world ; sheltered from its struggles, shielded from its pollutions, 
born to lives of innocence and leisure, and so reared in conventionali- 
ties of sentiment and feeling, that only now and then does a stronger 
nature or a higher genius find out that real life is not seen from the 
boudoir windows, and hungers for the forbidden fruit which, once 
tasted, makes even that well-furnished Eden insipid. Pure English 
and pure morals are excellent things, but they will not alone suffice 
to make a story interesting, even when, as in “ Entanglements,” there 
is a haunting tragedy over the fate of the heroine. The characters in 
“ Family Troubles’ are more commonplace, and the domestic sketches 
of less superfine quality, but they are so little on a level with the pro- 
ductions of other of our female novelists, that we can only praise their 
unexceptionable propriety of tone and correctness of language. 

Novels of this class have their male counterpart in such tales as the 
“ Scapegrace at Sea,”*6 whosestapleis the slang of the mess-tableand the 
gun-room, and a “ Pilgrimage over the Prairies,’’*? which follows at a 
humble distance in the track of Fennimore Cooper. 

Some grotesque sketches of British interiors are given in an amusing 
collection of ghost stories by Feodor Wehl.2 “The Dead Woman’s 
Shawl” relates how Lord Richard Mulgrave, the darling of the English 
aristocracy, was beguiled by a wicked actress, deserted his virtuous wife 
and his mansion, Belgrave House, in Trafalgar-square, and devoted his 
life to Miss Ellen Borough, until that lady was burnt to death, after 
which he retired from the world, and “is now living on his property in 
Devonshire, devoted to the one object of his life—the education of his 
two children.” In a little volume of “Light Sketches,” by the 
same author, among several republished reviews and essays, is a very 





% “Family Troubles.” By Charlotte Hardcastle. London: Newby. 1862. 

% «<Entanglements.” By the Author of “Mr. Arle,” &c, London : Smith, 
Elder, and Co. 1862. 

26 «* Scrapegrace at Sea.” By W. Johnstone Neale. Newby: London. 1863. 

27 “ 4 Pilgrimage over the Prairies.” By the Author of ‘‘The Fortunes of a 
Cclonist.” London: Newby. 18638. 

38 “‘Unheimliche Geschichten.” Von Feodor Wehl. Dresden: Meinhold. 
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touching account of the death of Madame de Bacquerie, the favourite 
daughter of Victor Hugo, who, with her husband, was drowned in the 
Seine a few months after their marriage. One of his latest and most 
beautiful poems, “ En frappant 4 une Porte,” speaks of the incurable 
wound this sad catastrophe had left in the poet’s heart. 

The readers of dramatic gossip will find matter to their taste in a 
slight story by Otto Miiller,2° which contains a variety of sketches of 
actors and their ways in the last century, and especially of Ekhof, who 
almost breathed his last when acting the ghost in Hamlet. 

An historical novelette*! of a very different caste, from the pen of 
the author of “ Mary Powell,” has for its subject the life of Giulia 
Gonzaga, Duchess of Trajetto and Countess of Fondi, the fame of 
whose “ singolare bellezze,” according to Ireneo Affo, reached the ears 
of Solyman the Magnificent, and incited that chivalrous potentate to 
send a hundred well-armed galleys, under the redoubted pirate Hay- 
raddin Barbarossa, to seize and make captive the defenceless widow. 
How she escaped this terrible fate; how she sought rest for her soul 
by a course of severe mortification ; how, to gratify her quondam 
suitor, Cardinal Ippolito di Medici, she sat for her portrait to Sebastiano 
del Piombo (which portrait is now to be seen in the National Gallery), 
and how, finally, she was led to graver thoughts by Juan de Valdés— 
whose “ Alfabeto Christiano,” fourded upon his conversations with 
the duchess, has been edited and translated by Mr. Wiffen, after being 
lost for three centnries—will be found pleasantly narrated in the 
“ Duchess of Trajetto.” 

The readers of German fiction will find entertainment in a “ New 
Series of Tales,** of which the first volume only is published. The 
author, Herr Bodenstedt, has led a wandering life, and twelve years 
ago published a work entitled “A Thousand and One Days in the East,” 
which has obtained considerable popularity. The scene of the longest 
of these stories is laid in Russia, and gives a lively picture of the 
mingled splendour and barbarism of Russian manners and habits. The 
author promises a second volume, which will be a story of modern con- 
temporary life “in the heart of Germany.” 

We have some interesting studies of Scotch life in the volume of 
“Tales and Sketches,’** by Hugh Miller, which his widow tells us, 
in her simple and sensible preface, were written in the first years of 
their married life, “ after returning late in the evening from a long day’s 
work over the ledger and the balance-sheet.” Fiction was not Hugh 
Miller’s forte, but he could not write otherwise than vividly, and 
many of his recollections have an historical interest, for they preserve 
the authentic record of a state of things that is fast fadingaway. The 
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following story wag related by an old man, who, as a boy; had heard it 
told by an old officer who had served as an ensign at the battle of Blen- 
heim. The strongest man in Marlborough’s army was a gentleman of 


Ross-shire, Munro of Newmore, whose lands bordered on those of the’ 


last Baron of Newtarbat, a feudal chieftain of the most savage type. 


* All the labours of the Baron’s demesnes were, of course, performed by his 
vassals as part of their proper service. A late, wet harvest came on,-and they 
were employed in cutting down ~ crops when their own lay rotting on the 

round. All their dread of the Baron even, who remained among them in the 

elds, proved scarcely sufficient to keep them at work; and, to inspire them 
with deeper terror, an elderly female «al had been engaged -during the night 
in reaping a little field of her own, and had come somewhat late in the morn- 
ing, was actually stripped naked by the savage and sent home again. In the’ 
evening he was visited by Munro of Newmore, who came, accompanied hy 
only a single servant, to expostulate with him on an act so atrocious and dis- 
graceful. Newmore was welcomed with a show of hospitality; the Baron 
heard him patiently, and, calling for wine, they sat down and drank together. 
It was only a few weeks before, however, that one of the neighbouring lairds, 
who had been treated with a similar show of kindness by the Baron, had been 
stripped half naked at his table when in a state of intoxication, and sent home 
with his legs tied under his horse’s belly. Newmore, therefore, kept on his 
guard. He had left his horse ready saddled at the gate, and drank no,more 
than he could master, which was quite as much, however, as would have over- 
come most men. One after one the Baron’s retainers dropped into the room, 
each ona separate pretence; and as the fifth entered, Rename, who had 
seemed as if yielding to the influence of the liquor, affected to fall asleep. 
The retainers came clustering round him. Two seized him by the arms, and 
two more essayed to fasten him to his chair; when up he sprang, dashed his 
four assailants from him as if they had been boys, and raising the fifth from off 
the floor, hurled him headlong against the Baron, who fell prostrate before the 
weight and momentum of so unusual a missile. In a minute after, Newmore 
had reached the gate, and mounting his horse, rode away. The Baron died 
during the night of apoplexy, and a Gaelic proverb still current in the High- 
lands of Ross-shirg shows with what feelings his poor vassals must have re- 
garded the event. Even to the present day, a Highlander will remark when 
overborne by oppression, that ‘the same God still lives who Killed Black 
Andrew Monro of Newtarbat.’ ”’—(p. 304.) 

A metrical tale with the romantic title “ Imogine, or the Flowers 
and Fruits of Rome,’’** calls attention to its gay magenta-edged leaves 
with the alluring promise of a false hope. It is not Rome on her 
Seven Hills, but Babylon drunk with the blood of martyrs, that is 
here meant ; and “ Imogine”’ is a laborious history of conversion and per- 
version, scheming priests and the Inquisition, with trite self-satisfied 
reasonings upon the same. 

Another metrical tale** begins with the boast, 


“Here is a lay that maid or wife may read, 
And from the reading rise without a blush,” 


which is strictly true ; but we are tempted to add, not without a yawn. 





34 «¢Tmogine ; a Metrical Tale.” By M. H. London: Wertheim, Mackintosh, 
and Hunt. 1863. 

35 <‘The Earl’s Choice, and other Poems.” By Sir William a’Beckett, late 
Chief Justice of Victoria. London: Smith, Elder, &Co. 1863. 
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Sir William 4 Betkett’s poems, like those contained in two other small 
volumes before’ us,*6 *7 belong to that large class of compositions in 
thyme which embody much good sense and just feeling, but seldom 


‘rise, either in conception or execution, to the standard of poetry pro- 


perly so-called. 

The Same-may not be said of a poem entitled, ‘ A Soul that out of 
Nature’s Deep,*® which is of more than. ordinary merit. It speaks 
the language of ‘the present, and betrays the supreme influence of 
Tennyson, or rather the inspiration of those ideas and modes of ex- 
pression of which the Laureate is the anointed priest. Some of the 
sonnets by the same author are extremely beautiful. But in the 


.“ Story of Queen Isabel’? we have a gem of price, There‘is hardly 


a: line in this little volume that can be read without pleasure, and not 
one of the poems it contains which does not bear witness to the 
faculty divine. We can only allow ourselves one extract :— 


\“ GARIBALDI AT VARIGNANO. 
4 


“ Never subdued till now, 

Wounded perhaps to death, 

Did Italy strike the blow ? 

ns Say it under your breath ! 

She struck him; we strive in vain 
To cover the pain, the shame,— 

She struck him who struck not again, 
But fell while shouting her name. 


* See, he is sleeping at last, 
How can you wish him to wake? 
Can you give him back to his Past, 
Crush’d by your hand for your sake ? 
True to the King he has braved, 
And who mourns him, misled, undone, 
Chain’d on the soil he saved, 
And conquer’d at last, by ‘his own ! 


“Write this conquest in tears, 

And let its record be dim ; 

Hide this year from the stainless years 
Which had each a wreath for him,— 

And tell him, there as he lies, 
He is still our darling chief, 

And never shame shall touch his name, 
But only love and grief. 


“Blame his error, and then 
Blush while his deeds you tell ; 
Guard his prison, Italian men, 
For whom his name is a spell ; 





36 «¢ Poems.’ By Robert Selma. London: Sampson Low. 1862. 
37 “Poems.” By Thomas Wilson. Glasgow: Thomas Murray. 1863. 
38 ‘6 Poems.” By Frederick G. Tuckerman. London: Smith, Elder, & Co. 


1863. 
39 «The Story of Queen Isabel, and other Verses.” By M.S. London: Bell 
and Daldy. 18638. 
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Breathe his sentence, thou land! 
Of which he is still the pride ; 
Sign it, oh! brother hand, 
hich fought so long by his side ! 


“ Ttaly, royal and free, 
Forget not the means in the end! 
And, King, if this thy rebel be, 
Tell us, who is thy friend ? 
Hide him a little time, 
And bear it! The day shall come 
For counting his generous crime 
Among the steps to Rome. 


* Italy, blood like this 

Should make thee pure as strong ; 
Italy, hearts like his 

Are precious even in wrong. 
The heroes of Europe scan, 

And lift up thy head, and boast 
Thy Trattor is the truest man 

Of all the glorious host.” 


Translations of the “Odyssey” continue to put to the proof the 
relative merits of every kind of metre. That by Mr. Norgate® is in 
blank verse, and though it does not always satisfy the ear, keeps 
closely to the sense and spirit of the original. 

M. Royer, the translator of Cervantés’ plays, has published trans- 
lations of five of the dramas of Molina,*! the contemporary of Lopez 
de Vega, from whom Moliére borrowed his Don Juan, and whose 
works are ranked by some critics above those of Calderon. Another 
sample of dramatic translation is the plays of Terence rendered into 
French verse.‘ 

We must confess our inability to comprehend the drift of Mr. 
Purcell’s poem ;# and are afraid that we cannot be numbered among 
“ the Wise, and True, and Learned, who alone can appreciate and under- 
stand” the “ New Pantomime,’ which has given such deep offence to 
the Weekly Review. 





40 “The Odyssey of Homer.” By T. 8. Norgate. London: Williams and 
Norgate. 1863. 

41 “Tirso de Molina Théatre.” Traduit pour la premitre fois, par Alphonse 
Royer. Paris: Michel Lévy. London: Nutt. 1863. 

43 «Théitre Complet de Terence.” Traduit en vers, par le Marquis de Belloy. 
Paris : Michel Lévy. London: Nutt. 1862. 

43 “«Sir Aberdour; or, the Sceptic.” A Romaunt. By Walter P. J. Purcell, 
Esq., of the Inner Temple. London: Pickering. 1862. 

44«¢ A New Pantomime.” By Edward Vaughan Kenealy, LL.D. London: 
Reeves and Turner. 1863. 
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